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CHAPTER XLIV. 

SEVEN DIALS. 
** Eccovi r uom ch' è stato ail' Infemo." 

TXTHEN Josiah Morris awoke it was quite dark ; his 
limbs were cramped with cold, and he felt ex- 
liausted and almost terrified. He had tasted no food 
since his early breakfast at Scot's Yard, and he had 
undergone an unusual amount of mental and bodily 
exercise during the day. His brain had been in a 
whirl, from the time he had left Mr. Lawson's office 
up to the moment when he dropped off to sleep in the 
basement cellar of the Muséum. His sleep was unre- 
freshing: visions of Egyptian gods andgoddesses seemed 
to pass before him in long processions, with strange 
symbols on their trailing garments. They looked on 
him solemnly with round, prominent eyes, and pointed 
at him in scorn with mystic fir cônes. At one moment 
he felt himself falling into the depths of a huge sar- 
cophagus, which had once oontained the dust of Cheops; 
in the next he was fleeing through interminable 
passages from the embrace of a mummified priestess, 
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2 LAUTERDALB. 

who had burst the cerements in whicli slie had been 
lapped by révèrent hands over three thousand years 
ago. 

In hÎ8 troubled dreams he seemed to rush again, 
wîth sinking limbs, through tbe long galleries in which 
he had been wandering ail the morning. At one time 
he imagined himself hiding in terror behind the 
pedestal of a serious-minded sphynx, which tumed its 
head slowly round, and indicated the place of his 
concealment to his pursuer ; at another, he seemed to 
hâve found refuge, for a short space, within the vast 
skeleton of an antediluvian monster, but his tormentress 
raved round the ribs of his strange tenement, and her 
face assumed the likeness of his dead wife, as he had 
last seen her on earth, with dark eyes flashing upon 
him her scom and anger. Escaping from thence, he 
knew not how, he fancied himself borne away, as on 
the wings of the wind, on the sloping back of the long- 
necked giraffe, whose abraded limbs he had touched so 
tenderly during his visit to the natural history collec- 
tion ; but, unable to keep his seat, he had at length 
fallen off, after a vain effort to grasp the smooth skin of 
the wild animal with his finger-nails, and then, — 

^' Sliding down through infinité depths in the darkness/' 

he awoke with a shock, and found himself prostrate on 
the hard floor amidst dust and rubbish. 

The vision of St. Anthony was bad enough ; but the 
tempted saint had the consolation of seeing a very 
lovely damsel amongst the strange imps and démons 
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who tormented him, whereas Josiah's persécuter, 
although of the gentler sex, was by no means gentle, 
and had finally assumed ' tliat last fierce, défiant look 
which he remembered so well. 

Wben he awoke and coUected bis sensés, he was 
chill and clammy ail over with a cold perspiration. 
He began slowly to recall the events which had brought 
him to his présent resting-place, and wondered at bis 
foUy in entering the vast cellar at ail, and still more 
at his having yielded to weariness and fallen asleep in 
such a place. This brought him to think again of 
Mr. Lawson's story, and he felt strangely puzzlôd in 
deciding whether the interview with the soliciter was 
real or part of hîs late horrible nightmare. 

Josiah Morris' mind was of a peculiar cast, and his 
long indulgence in the habit of abstraction had some- 
what impaired the acuteness of its perceptions. Now 
he began to fear that his reason was failing him 
altogether, and that he was on the verge of madness, 
if not actually insane. 

At length he suddenly started to his feet, and groped 
roimd about him in the darkness. There was not even 
a ray of reflected starlight to guide him; the utter 
blackness of the space he stood in was appalling. Its 
silence was like that of a living tomb. The odour of 
the cellar was musty and grave-like. The wooden 
packing-cases amongst which he stumbled appeared to 
him like so many deserted coffins ; the cold plaster 
casts he touched felt like dead bodies; the hard 
fragments of sculpture like the disjointed bones of 
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ekeletons. Once he placed his hand on some coarse 
sacking, and withdrew it hastily in horror, because it 
felt to him like a sliroud. It was merely a bag of 
plaster-of-Paris which yielded to bis touch, but Jediah 
imagined be bad passed bis band over tbe face-clotb of 
a corpse. Tbe scène wbere Juliet contemplâtes ber 
awaking in tbe tomb of tbe Capulets, and playing witb 
tbe joints of ber dead ancestors, occurred to bim. He 
did not know mucb of bis own ancestors or wbere tbey 
were buried, but be feared eacb step migbt precipitate 
bim into Forae réceptacle for bones, and tbat eacb move- 
ment migbt bring bim into contact witb some revolting 
object. Hîs body was weak witb" fasting ; bis mind 
was totally unbinged ; tbe recollection of bis dreams 
still baunted bim, and tbe surroundings of tbe place 
impressed bim witb tbe reality of a cbarnel-bouse. 
He stumbled over some obstruction and fell, bis bead 
striking against a block of marble, and tbere be lay 
stunned and bruised. 

How long be remained unconscious be never knew. 
Wben be recovered bis sensés and reopened bis eyes tbey 
were dazzled witb a flood of ligbt. Tben be experienced 
a sudden sbock, sucb as a man feels wbo plunges into 
tbe sea. He passed bis band over bis face and tbrougb 
bis bair, and found tbat be was drencbed witb cold 
water. A second sbock roused bim more effectually. 
He sat up, and looked slowly around witb a bewildered 
aspect. Before bim stood two tall men, witb glittering 
bolmcts of brass upon tbeir beads. Tbey were clad iii 
sbort tunics, girt rouiid witb wide leatber belts, in 
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which were suspended small axes like tomahawks. 
One of them held in his hand a powerfui reflecting oil- 
lamp, and directed its rays steadily on Josiah's face, 
which rendered it difficult for the latter to see very 
clearly. The second man carried a leather bucket, 
emblazoned with a coat of anns in red and gold. Ile 
had already delivered the greater part of the contents 
over the face of the poor Quaker gentleman, and wus 
evidently meditating a further and final delivery. 

Josiah's first idea was, that he had passed into another 
world, and now stood face to face with two Roman 
soldiers ; but just then the man with the lamp opened 
his lips, and addressed his fellow in language which 
was evidently that of a more modem people. 

" 'Old 'ard, Bill/' he said, " stay yer 'and ; he's a 
comin' to. It's no use throwin' warter on a drownded 
rat.'' 

"Better let 'im 'ave the rest on't," said his com- 
panion, " there's only arf a pint left," and so saying he 
emptied the bucket into Josiah's face. 

Josiah sprang to his feet on the receipt of the last 
discharge. " Friends," he said gently, " be merciful. 
I hâve lost my way, and su£Fered many things in this 
dreadful place." 

At this the two firemen, for such were the îndividuals 
who had discovered Josiah whilst on their rounds 
through the museimi, burst into violent laughter. The 
man with the bucket let it faU on the floor, and pressed 
his hands on his sides as if to restrain some violent 
internai convidsion. 
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" Oh, Ned, Ned 1 " he exclaimed, " 'old me — 'old 
me, or l'il bust ! Did ye ever see sich a cove in ail yer 
life ? Look at 'is 'at, — blest if he ain't a-comin' the 
Quaker dodge." 

** 'Twon't do, guvnor," said Fireman Ned, chuckling 
with suppressed laughter. "'Twon't go down by a 
long chalk. It's downy, so it is — werry downy, 
but 'twon't go down. You'U 'ave to go afore the beak. 
Got any pals ? " he inquired, tuming the light of his 
lamp full on Josiah's face, and then sweeping it round 
amidst the chaos of strange objects in the great cellar. 

" Friend," said Josiah, with serions impressiveness, 
addressing himself to the last speaker, " thou art utterly 
mistaken in thine ideas regarding me : I am a respect- 
able person, and I wish to départ hence to mine inn if 
thou wilt permit me and show me the place of egress." 

" Oh, Gemini ! but doesn't he keep it up ! " ex- 
claimed Fireman Bill, bursting into a second fit of 
laughter. " Come along, my tulip," he continued, 
when he had recovered breath, and seized Josiah by 
the shoulder, " come along, and tell yer precious yarn 
to the hinspector ; ]>\it 'twon't go down, my fine feller. 
The Quaker dodge is clever, but werry common." 

The two firemen had evidently been in the thief- 
catching line before they were appointed to their 
présent employment, and the instincts of their former 
occupation were still strong upon them. When they 
found Josiah, they imagined he was a burglar who 
had lost his way in the building. Fireman Ned 
was of opinion that he had stumbled in the darkness, 
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and stimned himself by falling agaînst the block of 
marble. Fireman Bill was still more uncharitable, 
and stated bis belief that ** the cove was foxing." 
They both agreed that he was there for no good pur- 
pose, and decided to treat the case as they would treat 
a fire — ^with a copions déluge of cold water. Josiah's 
person and clothes were already soiled with the dust and 
lime rubbish of the cellar, in which the modellers and 
deoorators employed in the new building at that time 
stored their materials. The water poured upon him had 
washed this dust and dirt into a whitish paste, which 
streamed down bis face and streaked bis sober-coloured, 
quaintly-cut garments. His broad-brimmed beaver was 
crushed out of ail shape, and he presented a rueful 
spectacle which excited the risible muscles of the two 
men at every turn, as they led him out into the court- 
yard. Poor Josiah found it useless to remonstrate with 
them, and such explanations as he offered were received 
with dérision. 

At that time there was a detached building in the 
forecourt, which had formerly been the gatekeeper's 
lodge of old Montagne House. To this they led their 
prisoner, to undergo search and examination by the 
chief of the small police force which was told off for 
the protection of the Muséum at night, — ^such protec- 
tion having been found necessary during the érection 
of the new buildings, before they were enclosed by the 
présent splendid gâtes and massive railing. 

The firemen knocked loudly at the door of the lodge, 
which was instantly opened by one of the police con- 
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stables on duty. A bright ligbt streamed out from a 
large coal fire directly opposite the doorway. The two 
tiremen pushed Josiali before them into the small roorn, 
and closed the door behind. Josiah looked round, and 
perceived a short, stout man, in the uniform of the force, 
seated at a little deal table, reading by the light of a 
solitary tallow candie. 

**Mr. Stubbin, 'ere's a bugglar," said Fireman Bill ; 
" we found 'im 'iding away in the middle block cellar." 

Sergeant Stubbin slowly rose and tumed down the 
leaf of his book, then he took the candie and held it 
close to Josiah' s face. 

"Thèse men hâve made an absurd mistake," said 
Josiah quietly. ** I lost my way in the building, and 
fell asleep in the cellar, being very weary ; on 
awaking I stumbled in the darkness, and, falling ou 
some hard object, lay stunned and helpless, until they 
found me and treated me very harshly." 

Sergeant Stubbin made no reply ; he walked slowly 
round Josiah, holding the candie close to the unfortu- 
nate cashier, and apparently minutely examining every 
article of his dress, down to the remotest button. Then 
he handed the light to a constable in attendance, and 
proceeded to search the prisoner, whilst the two firemen 
closed up on each side of him with évident curiosity. 
Josiah Morris stood perfectly passive during the search, 
which was as minute as the previous inspection. 

The officer drew out from the prisoner's pockets his 
watch, pocket-book, pencil-case and keys, with sundry 
minor articles. Thèse he piled in a little heap on the 
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table. Then lie cautiously felt Josiah ail over, to make 
sure that nothing was concealed, and finally desired 
hira to take off his shoes and stockings, botli of which 
were serutinized by tbe firemen, who thrust their liands 
into the very toes. 

" There's nothin' in this one," said Fireman Bill, 
turning out one of Josiah' s long hose, with an évident 
expression of disappointment on his broad red face. 

" Nor in this," said Fireman Ned, turning 6ut the 
other. 

" *01d your tongues ! '' said the sergeant curtly. 

The men dropped the stockings and retired to the 
door, as if inclined to beat a retreat, whilst the police 
officer carefully examined the pocket-book, and slowly 
re^d over some memoranda on several of the leaves. 
He observed Josiah's name and address on the first 
page, and the address of the boarding house at which 
he was staying on the last, and made a note of both in 
a book which lay on the table. Then he betook him- 
self to the fire and stood before it, with his coat-tails 
tucked imder his arms, warming the hinder part of his 
stout person ; whilst poor Josiah stood erect on the 
cold, paved floor, facing his tormentor, and wondered 
what would be the next indignity to be endured at the 
hands of the Philistines into whose power he had fallen. 
Sergeant Stubbin stared steadily at him in silence for 
five minutes. 

" You're from the country I think ? " he said at length. 

" Yes," said the suffering prisoner ; " I am from 
Lauterdale." 
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" What's your name ? " 

" Josiah Morris/' 

" A Quaker, ain't you ? " 

*' I am a member of the Society of Friends." 

" Look at 'is 'at, sergeant/' said Fireman Bill, who 
always took the initiative. 

" Silence ! " said the officer in a stem voice. " Where 
are you staying in town?'* he resumed, addressing 
himself again to Josiah. 

" At an inn in Scot's Yard, Bush Lane." 

" Up on business ? " 

" Yes ; I hâve business with Mr. Lawson, a soliciter, 
of Bedford Row.'' 

" Lawson and Oobb ? " continued the questioner, with 
some slight modulation of tone in his voice. 

" Yes." 

" How did you get into the place where thèse men 
found you ? " 

Josiah briefly described the adventures of the day, 
which had resulted in his présent position, and con- 
cluded by expressing regret for the trouble he had 
given. 

The J^olice officer listened to him attentively. " And 
they threw a bucket o' cold water over you P " he said 
stemly, pointing at the firemen. 

" They did it in ignorance," said Josiah. 

" Come hère, you two," said the sergeant to the fire- 
men, who began to see they had made a mistake. " Come 
hère ! " he repeated, stamping his foot. 

The two men slunk up a little nearer to the table. 
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" It was Bill 'ère as 'eaved the warter on the gen'l- 
man," said Ned. 

" And it wur Ned said he wur a bugglar^" recrimi- 
nated his mate. 

" Silence ! " thundered Serareant Stubbin affain ; then 
he contempkted the two offeLrs for a long time with 
contempt, plunging his liands into his pockets and 
spreading ont his coat-tails as he ruminated on his next 
observation. " You two put your 'ands to your ears," 
he said at length. The firemen obeyed mechanically. 
" D ^e feel anything pecidiar about 'em ? " he inquired 
in a sneering tone, cocking his head on one side, and 
twisting up his mouth. 

" No/' replied both the men at the same time. 

"They ain't at ail like the ears o' basses, ain't 
they ? " 

The men dropped their hands again, and looked more 
like sheep than like the animais mentioned. 

Sergeant Stubbin folded his arms and made a step 
forward to the table. " Listen ! " he said solemnly. 
** l've a mind to report you both as incapables ; — as 
hidiots," he continued, after a dreadful pause, ** as 
basses,'' he uttéred, with a snap of his teeth and a 
stamp of his foot. " Get out," he concluded, with a 
bark like a dog, at the same time flinging up one of his 
arms and pointing to the door, — through which the men 
made their exit with marvellous haste. 

" Do not deal harshly with them," said Josiah. 

" You've got yourself into a pretty mess, so you 'ave," * 
said the sergeant, as he contemplated Josiah's stained 
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garments and dilapidated hat. " It's well for you as 
you were brought before me, otherwise you might *ave 
been coolin* your 'eels in a cell in Bow Street." 

Josiah felt that his heels could not be much colder 
than they were at présent, as he stood there with his 
bare feet on the flag-stones. Ile looked down at them 
mechanically, and then at their belongings on the 
table. 

" Put 'em on," said the sergeant, observing his glance.. 
" You'll probably get your death o' cold," he added, 
still warming his broad person at the fire in a manner 
that indicated his détermination to avoid any such 
catastrophe himself. ^ 

Josiah patiently seated himself on a bench, and re- 
Bumed his shoes and stockings. 

" I suppose I may go now," he said quietly, when 
the opération was concluded. 

" l'il consider about that," said the sergeant, chafing 
himself behind with intense satisfaction. He remained 
80 long considering the question under his présent very 
pleasant sensations, that Josiah's thoughts wandered 
back into the old channels : he fixed his eyes on the 
book on the table, and soon dropped off into one of his 
fits of abstraction, his features assuming an expression 
of indescribable sadness, whilst Sergeant Stubbin con- 
templated him with intense curiosity. 

" It's a hinteresting book," said the officer at length, 
observing the direction of his prisoner's fixed gaze. 
" It's the lives o* heminent 'ighwaymen and robbers, 
compiled from Newgate Calendar." 
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" Verily ! " saîd Josiali, suddenly startled ont of his 
rêverie. 

" Yes, verily and truly too," said the sergeant, with 
a sliglit tendency to mock the serious tone of the un- 
happy cashier, at which the attendant constable, who 
had not yet spoken in the présence of his martinet 
superior, burst into a laugh, and tumed his face to the 
wall to hide it. 

" Constable Giblet," said the sergeant severely, " what 
are you larfin at ? " 

" I couldn't 'elp it, sergeant," replied the constable, 
"blestificould." 

" *01d your tongue," said the sergeant, '* no one is 
speaking to yer/' 

The constable touched his cap, and stiffened himself 
up, whilst Sergeant Stubbin looked at him with silent 
scom for five minutes ; then he condescend ed to look 
again at the unhappy man whose disposai he had been 
previously considering. 

Josiah had now changed his fixed glance from the 
book to the face of a small clock suspended on the 
opposite wall, the hands of which pointed to near two 
hours past mîdnight. He was wondering whether it 
represented the correct time or not, and was anxious to 
compare it with his pocket-chronometer which lay on 
the table, but he reflected that probably the latter had 
run down by this time. In such case, he knew he could 
not set it going accurately again until he returned to 
Ijis observatory at Lauterdale. This set him thînking 
of some incomplète astronomical observations of his, 
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and in a few seconds he drifted away amongst the stars, 
and became utterly unconscious of every thing terrestrial. 
The sergeant looked on his vacant face with wonder- 
ment ; tlien he hemmed and snorted two or three times^ 
to call attention to the fact that he was about to speak ; 
but he might as well hâve snorted at the sphynx in the 
adjacent museuin, or expected attention from the statue 
of Memnon. 

" You may go now," he said at length, in a loud 
tone. " D'ye hear, mister ; you may go, and take 
better care o' yourself in future." 

Josiah heard and understood ; but he was just then 
solving an intricate problem connected with the transit 
of Venus, and declined to interrupt his présent train of 
thought by any reply, until he reached some mental 
halting-place, where it could be safely picked up again 
at a future time. When this was reached he would 
answer correctly, as was his custom, just as if he had 
not been absent in mind during the préviens conver- 
sation. 

Sergeant Stubbin was not incHned to wait during the 
interval. He began to feel the fire too hot, and desired 
to résume his seat and to get rid of his présent auditor, 
as well as to continue the interesting lives of highway- 
men at the page he had turned down. 

" Constable Giblet," he said at length, " you'd better 
see 'im safe 'ome. He's not fit to be in the streets by 
hisself at this time o' night. He's got suffin on his 
mind." 

Sergeant Stubbin touched his forehead as he con- 
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cluded, and the constable touched his hat, and then 
proceeded to shake Josiah by the slioulder. 

" Thanks, friend," said Josiali, addressing the ser- 
geant ; " I shall feel obliged by the attendance and gni- 
dance of the officer." 

" Blest if he ain't 'eard every word you said ! " 
exclaimed the constable. 

" 'Old your tongue, and do what you're told," said 
the sergeant angrily ; " see 'im safe to Scot's Yard, 
and corne back and report yerself before daylight." 

Josiah stood up, and was about to proceed to the 
door, when he was recalled to take up his watch, and 
purse, and pocket-book. 

" Take care of 'im, Giblet," said the sergeant ; " see 
'im safe inside the door, and tell the people not to let 
him out again alone ; he's got snfSn on his mind, and 
he'll be run over or robbed." 

Constable Giblet led forth the unfortunate cashier by 
the sleeve of his coat. When Josiah felt the cool air 
of the street he began to recover the use of his 
obscured sensés. He looked at his soiled garments, 
and a feeling of shame came over him at the idea 
of the appearance he must présent to passers-by, al- 
though at the moment none were visible in Great 
Russell Street. 

" Canst thou obtain me a conveyance, friend ? " he 
inquired of the constable. 

" There's not a ghost of a cab to be seen in this 
quarter at this hour o' night/' said the man, " not even 
a barrer, — and l'm sure you'd not like to be took 'ome 
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in it, if there was. You're sober as a judge, but your 
missus mightn't believe it." 

Josiah looked at the man in a deprecating way, as if 
he desired to liear no more jokes. 

" Yes/' he said seriously, " I*m perfectly sober, of 
course ; but I am very hungry and thirsty, and would 
gladly obtain some refreshment." 

The constable stopped and considered, with évident 
int^rest, the question of obtaining refreshment at that 
early hour of the moming. "^ 

" There's 'ouses open in the Seven Dials, and p'raps 
in Drury Lane," he said, " but they're rough places for 
gemmen to go into. Covent Garden's out o' the way, 
but it's safer for décent wittles, 'cos o' the wegitable 
carts from the country, as travels ail night." 

'* I canH travel very far," said Josiah ; " I am faint 
and weak." 

" *Ave a glass o' béer," said the policeman ; ** it's 
easy to get béer and gin about the Dials, but nothin' 
else. If we could go on to Drury Lane there might be 
a early breakfast man stirrin* ; and p'raps a night cab, 
as 'ave lost his way, returnin' from the sububs." 

" A crust of bread and a cup of tea or coffee would 
do very well for me, friend," said Josiah, who began to 
feel the pangs of hunger very keenly as he breathed 
the morning air. 

" I don't 'old much with tea and coffee myself, or 
catlap of any kind,^' said the policeman, who decided 
to direct his footsteps to the nearest open public-house 
in Seven Dials; "nothin' settles the stummick of a 
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man, at this time o' nigbt, like 'arf-an'-'arf ; altho' a 
drop o' blue-ruin's more in fashion with wimmen, — 
they're a différent kind o' hanimal and requires diffé- 
rent nonrisliment/' 
. " Blue-ruin ! " exclaimed Josiali, in amazement. 

" It's another name for cold gin," replied Constable 
Giblet ; " you jest try 'arf a quartern, with a few drops 
o' peppermint, — it'll set you right in a trivet, an' it's 
easy to be 'ad ; p'raps there 'ud be a crust o' bread and 
cheese to be 'ad in the same 'ouse, or a baked tater and 
a polony." 

" The bread and cheese will do very nicely, my 
friend," said Josiah ; " if thou wilt lend me thine arm 
to reach the place where it can be obtained." 

Constable Giblet immediately proffered the support 
of his stout arm, which poor Josiah much needed, as he 
could scarcely stagger along from exhaustion. A few 
drunken revellers passed.them by as they turned into 
Oxford Street. 

" Keep 'im on 'is legs, Bobby," said one of them ; ** and 
don't let 'is misses tear 'is eyes out when he gits 'ome." 

" And don't forget to borrow five shillin's of 'im to 
buy a new latch-key," shouted another. 

Constable Giblet crooked his little finger between 
his front teeth, and emitted an ear-piereing whistle, at 
which the noisy revellers sheered off and made marvel- 
lous efforts to walk steadily down the street, having 
behind them the fear of passing the remaining small 
hours in a police cell, as a resuit of that wonderful 
whistle. 

VOL. III. c 
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** I slioiild like to nin 'em in," said the policeman ; 
'' blest if I woaldnH take the lot on 'em to Bow Street 
single 'anded. It 'ud be * five shillin's or a month * with 
every one on 'em at twelve o'clock. I can't abear to 
be hinsolted by rajBT like them when on dooty. If a 
gemman's a bit tight, and goin' ^ome with more than 
be can safely carry iinder bis weskit, be knows 'ow to 
behave like a gemman, and don't go for to binsult tbe 
perUce on dooty, but p'r'aps be 'ands over 'arf-a-crown, 
and requests to be put straigbt and purtected to 'is own 
'ail door^ or leastways to tbe next beat. But tbem 
fellers, as we passed just now, is raff— downright raff 
and scum^ as 'asn't got a bad sixpence left among the 
lot on 'em, and 'ud be obligated to pop their shirts to 
pay the fines. Rafi*! I calls 'em/* said Constable Giblet, 
releasing bis arm for a moment to wipe the moisture of 
excitement from bis angry brow. 

** Let them go in peace, friend," said Josiah meekly. 
" Thou shalt be properly rewarded for thy trouble 
when we reach our destination." 

** You're a civil-spoken gemman, blest if you ain't," 
said the constable, hooking Josiah*s arm to bis side 
again with fresh energy. ** I know a gemman when I 
see 'im, straigbt ofi" ; and I know'd you was wan when 
them two firemen brought you in to be loeked up by 
the sergeant, as expectin' to be rewarded for their 
hextra diligence, — and he'd 'ave donc it too, right off, 
if you 'adn't 'eld yer tongue, as a gemman ort as gets 
into a difficulty. It was y our 'strordinary silence and 
respeckful manner as went down with Sergeant Stubbin, 
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otherwise you'd 'ave 'ad a pair o' bracelets on in two 
twos, — I 'ad 'em 'andy behind my back, waitin' for 
horders. He stands no nonsense, bless yer 'art, doesn't 
Sergeant Stubbin, as bein' short-tempered and inclined 
to fat/' 

" Are we near the place of refreshment ? " inqnired 
Josiah, who felt that bis strengtb was giving out. 

" Just round tbe corner," said Mr. Giblet. ** You 
lean a little 'eavier on me, and l'il see you tbrough it. 
Never say die." 

In a few minutes they tumed into a dirty little 
narrow street, close to the celebrated irregular open 
space called the Seven Dials, at that time, and indeed 
at présent, in a modified way, the spécial resort of 
thieves, female reprobates, and gaol-birds of ail kinds, for 
whose spécial benefit a few squalid public-houses were 
allowed to remain open ail night long. 

Without his présent officiai escort it would bave 
been dangerous for Josiah Morris to venture into the 
neighbourhood ; and, even protected as he was, the 
simple Quaker gentlemen shrank doser to the side of 
his guardian, as they emerged suddenly into the vicinity 
of a throng of dirty, drunken men, and stiU dirtier and 
more drunken, dishevelled women, who crowded round 
the doors of one of the public-houses, from which they 
had been recently forcibly ejected in conséquence of a 
gênerai row. 

Suddenly there was a violent oonmiotion in the centre 
of the throng, and two women burst through the outer 
ring of huUdng ruffians, and sprang with loud yells 
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into the mîddle of the narrow street, where there was 
an open space lit up by the gaslights in the window of 
the tavem. The men crowded after them and made a 
ring, leaving a small gap at one side, through which 
Josiah and Constable Giblet coiild see ail that foUowed. 

** What is this about ? " said Josiah, in alarm, to his 
companion. 

** There's goin' to be a fight 'tween them two gais, l'm 
thinkin'," replied the polieeman with coolness. 

" And wilt thou not interfère to prevent them ? *' said 
Josiah, removing his arm from its support to allow his 
companion greater freedom of action. 

" Lor' bless you, no ! " said Giblet, laughing. " It's 
not on my beat, and if it was, the perlice orficers never 
meddles with a row in the Dials. It's a sort o' safety- 
walve for the rest o' Lunnon, where them as likes 
fightin' can blow 'emselves off. There they go ! — look 
at 'em, the beauties," he concluded, pointing at the 
centre of the ring. 

Josiah loôked in horror, and beheld two furies engaged 
in mortal combat, such as he had never dreamt or read 
of in his life, whilst the ruffians and dirty drabs around 
cheered them on with blasphémons cries and yells. 

At first the she-fiends fought as men fight, with 
clenched fists, striking at the face and breast, parrying 
and delivering blows with skill and rapidity, but never 
pausing to take breath. One of them had twisted her 
long, black hair into two ropes, and held the ends in 
her teeth. The other, a wiry-lookinff, light-haired, 
smaller woman, had coiled her locks tightly in a hard 
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knot on thfe back of her head, and watchîng her oppor- 
tunîty, smote her stout opponent a heavy blow on the 
mouth. Maddened with pain, the dark-haîred woman 
opened her lips to curse, and in so doing allowed the 
heavy plaits to escape. In an instant the other woman 
— ^if woman she could be called, who had long since 
developed into a tîgress, without the glossy, striped skin 
— seized her enemy by the long, dangling strands of hair, 
and dragged her to and fro in torture, iintil she suc- 
ceeded in flinging her on the rough paved road at her 
feet. At this there was a loud shout of triumph from 
those of the wretched crew around who sided with the 
victress. Enconraged by the yell of applause which 
greeted her first success, the latter sprang^ into the air 
—once — ^twice — and thrice — descending each time with 
her feet on the prostrate body of her foe ; but, on the 
third occasion, the light-haired she-fiend slipped and 
fell beside her enemy, who grappled her by the throat 
on the ground, and strove to tear the arteries from her 
opponent's neck with her finger-nails. 

Josiah Morris attempted to rush in and stop the 
bloody fray, but he was seized and forcibly held back 
by the policeman. 

'* It's no use interferin'," said the latter ; " they'd 
Btrip you naked, and perhaps murder you. l'il see if 
there's any o' the force 'andy," and with this he whistled 
again and again, through his teeth and crooked finger, 
the peculiar loud kind of whistle he had emitted in 
Oxford Street. 

Some of the assembled crew of ruffians heard it, and 
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understood what it meant. They closed round and 
eoncealed the frightful spectacle from view, but still 
took care to leave space enough for the wretched 
women to tear one another to pièces in the gutter. In 
a few moments the upper garments of both were in 
tatters. Their hair was fast disappearing in hand- 
fuls, and they were covered with blood. One would 
hâve thought that fiends of hell could not hâve stood 
by and seen those two démons incarnate writhing on 
the pavement, and rending each other like wild beasts. 
And y et those callous, beer-drinking ruffians, with 
bloated faces, and hearts of adamant ; those wretched 
gin-drinking, ghoulish women, with hearts of steel, 
stood round, and looked on with eyes like those of 
rattlesnakes, and gloated over a spectacle at sight of 
which even devils might hâve wept. 

Hitherto the two combatants had fought on the 
ground in silence, as bulldogs fight ; suddenly one of 
them uttered an ear-piercing scream, which made the 
welkin ring. Immediately afterwards the circle of 
spectators opened, and Josiah and his companion be- 
held the smaller woman rush out and fly past — ^tom, 
bloody, bedraggled, and almost naked, with her hand 
to her mouth. Again and again scream upon scream 
rose from the dark woman lying on the ground — 
mangled, maimed, and disfigured. 

" What's 'appened ? " said the policeman to one of 
the men who was slouching past. 

" Lizzie Ripskin 'as clawed a heye out o' Big Bess," 
said the man, with a laugh. 
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Constable Giblet felt a heavy weight pressîng on bis 
shoulder ; he looked round and saw Josiah Morris, with 
drooping head, falling forward and clutching at the 
air with one hand, whilst he grasped his companion 
with the other. 

"Steady," said the policeman, seizing the unhappy 
cashier round the waist. 

" Lead me away from this horrible place/' said Josiah. 
" I am fainting." 

"Bear a 'and *ere/' said Giblet to the man who had 
80 briefly summed up the resuit of the battle. 

The n^an pressed one arm tight against the feeble 
frame of the cashier, as if to support him, and at the 
same time ascertained, with his disengaged hand, the 
précise locality of the fainting man' s watch and purse. 

" Come, none o' that," said the sharp-eyed constable, 
striking the fellow on the breast. "Stand off!" he 
exclaimed, as poor Josiah sank to the ground at his 
feet ; and then the policeman drew his staff, and bestrode 
the prostrate form of the cashier, like an Atlas, and 
confronted the whole gang of ruffians, who hurried 
away from the maimed woman on the ground to sur- 
round the two Etrangers, hoping, by a sudden rush, to 
deprive the fallen man of everything valuable on his 
person. 

The policeman inserted his finger once more between 
his teeth, and rent the air with a prolonged whistle. 

The scoundrels hovered round him like a pack of 
wolves. One fellow stooped and made a grasp at 
Josiah's watchf-chaia ; but, as he did so, he received a 
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blow on the back of the head from the policeman's 
truncheon, which laid him in the dust. A strong 
ruffian sprang on the constable from behînd, and 
pinioned his arms. Just then arose a cry of " Rouse ! 
Rouse ! " from the vagabonds who formed the outer 
ring of the circle, then closing in round the valiant 
policeman. A heavy tramp of feet '* at the double '? 
resounded on the flagway, and in an instant the whole 
troop of wretches turned and fled, like frightened sheep, 
in various directions. 

When Josiah recovered his scattered sensés he found 
himself surrounded by policemen ; but Constable Giblet 
was still close to his side, staff in hand, and jubilant 
over their mutual escape out of the toils of the denizens 
of Seven Dials. As the poor frightened cashier slowly 
raised himself from the ground, he saw Big Bess borne 
off, on a stretcher, to the nearest hospital; but no 
one could find the eye which had been torn out of its 
socket, although diligent search was made ail over the 
street. There was one female savage, at least, in the 
neighbourhood of Sèven Dials worse than any that 
ever existed in the Fiji Islands. 

Josiah Morris was sent to his hôtel in a cab, which 
un^xpectedly turned up as day was breaking. During 
the'journey he sat in the vehicle with his head bowed 
and his face buried in his open hands. His récent ex- 
périence of the night side of London was too much for 
him, and he wished to hide the sight of streets and people 
from his eyes. He groaned once or twice as the recollec- 
tion of the terrible scène he had just witnessed recurred 
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to hîm ; and Constable Giblet, who accompanîed him, 
pîtying his évident mental suffering, endeavoured to be 
consolatory. 

"Don'ttake on so, sir," he said cheerfully; "bless 
your soft 'art, it's nothin' new that's 'appened. There's 
often 'arf a dozen cases in 'ospital of a night ont o' 
Seven Dials. It's not the first time that them two gais 
'as 'ad a row; one of 'em 'ill be more cautions in 
future, 'avin' only one eye to lose, and if t'other 
one's caught sbe'll get six months on the mill, to keep 
her quiet. It's the drink as does it ail; very likely 
both of 'em were hmnocent little gais, once on a 
time, like my own. But then it's gin and brandy as 
pays most o' the taxes, and without 'em what 'ud be- 
come o' the p'iice force. So, y ou see, there's a fitness 
in everythink. What's one man's méat is pison to 
another, and some people's created to be pisoned and 
others to be 'ung." 

Josiah raised his head, and looked hard at the un- 
conscious utterer of this fatalistic doctrine. 

" Such things ought not to be upon this earth, my 
frîend," he said solemnly, " and a heavy responsibility 
lies at the doors of those who govern us and take no 
measures to prevent them. It appears to me that I 
hâve seen a glimpse of hell this night." 

He relapsed into silence after this, until they reached 
the inn at Scot's Yard, when, after some delay, the 
astonished Boots was rung up by the policeman. 

Mr. Giblet briefly explained the case of his charge 
to the Boots, and then assisted Josiah to alight, and 
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ascend the stairs to his bedroom. He received a sove- 
reign from the cashier to pay the cab, and was told to 
keep the change for his trouble. 

" I shall feel obliged if thou wilt inquire the name of 
the hospital to which they hâve taken that wretched 
woman," said Josiah to Mr. Giblet, when he was seated 
in his room. 

" l'il call and let you know during the day/' said 
the man. " But you'd better let me order somethink 
for you down-stairs ; l'd like to see you comfortable 
before I go." 

This was really true ; but Constable Giblet hoped, 
also, that he would be allowed to include his own re- 
freshment in the order. 

"I shall be glad to hâve some tea and bread and 
butter/' said Josiah^ who was almost too feeble to sii 
upright in his chair. 

" 'Ave a little brandy and a raw hegg beat up in the 
tea/' suggested Mr. Giblet. 

Josiah waved his hand, with an expression of silent 
horror on his face. 

«After that which I haVe seen thi« moming,-' 
he said seriously, "I thank God that I hâve been 
brought up a total abstainer from strong drink, and I 
would that ail men and women were such as I am in 
that respect. This is also an establishment where tem- 
pérance is the strict rule/' he added, observing that 
Constable Giblet was about to offer a fresh suggestion. 

" l'il horder what you wish, thpugh it's poor stuff 
for any one in your condition, at this time o' day/' said 
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Mr. Giblet, and then he proceeded down-staîrs, with 
some reluctance, to inform the Boots. 

" Take care of 'im/' he said to the latter, poising the 
sovereign between lis finger and thumb, as he calcu- 
lated how small a part thereof would be likely to satisfy 
the cabman. '* He's a gemman as ort to be took care 
of, 'avin* a soft 'art, and likewise soft in the 'ed, 'cos o' 
bein' reared on catlap." 

When Josiah Morris had imbibed the tea and eaten 
a little bread and butter, Boots assisted him to undress, 
and proceeded to examine his soiled habiliments. 

"Take them away," said the cashier, with a look of 
disgust ; " I shall never wear them again." 

Then he laid him down, and slept the sleep of the 
just nntil a late honr in the aftemoon. 




CHAPTER SLV. 

AT EU8SELL BftUARE. 

" There'B a divinity that ihapeg our enda, 
Kougflt-heir ihem how we will." 

SamM. 

A T seven o'clock, Josiah Morris duly presented him- 
self at Mr. Lawson's house, Mid was shown at 
once into the drawing-room. A handsome, pleasant- 
looking lady, about forty years of âge, came forward 
from the midst of a group of children to welcome him. 
" I am very glad to Bee you, Mr. Moma," she said. 
" My husband taa not yet retumed from his ride in 
the park, bat I expect him immediately. I hâve put 
back our dinner hour to eight o'clock to-day in order 
that I may hâve a little chat with you previoualy. Mr. 
Lawsou has explained to me the object of your visit to 
London, and I ahall be very happy if I caa render you 
any assistance. Pray be seated — ^but first îet me intro- 
duce ,you to my children. Letty, my dear, corne hère, 
s my third daughter, Mr. Morris ; the two eldest 
1^ out with papa, and two of the boya are away 
idge." 
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Miss Letty, who was a pretty blonde, apparently 
about fourteen years of âge, dropped a gracefui curt- 
sey, and then made way for the next daughter, who 
appeared to be about a year younger, and did likewise. 
Then came a stout boy, who evidently thought the 
introduction a bore, but shook Josiah by the hand, 
giving his arm a severe jerk, as if it were the handle 
of a pump. After this hopeful, Mrs. Lawson led forth 
a timid little girl, aged about ten. 

"This is Lucy, Mr. Morris," she said. "She is 
small for her years, and rather »fehy. I suppose the 
little lady you are interested in is about her âge ? " 

" Yes," replied Josiah, venturing to put his hand on 
Lucy' s head. " Esther Field is about the same âge as 
this child, but somewhat taller, and she is not at ail 

"Pray tell me ail about her," said Mrs. Lawson 
^igerly. " Children, you may go into the next room. 
One of you must come and tell me when Mrs. Soraers 
arrives* You wiU take care of her, Letty, until I 
come to you." 

Miss Letty led the way into the back drawing- 
room, first giving her long skirt a stage kick, and 
glancing over her shoulder to see that it trailed 
properly, as she sailed gracefuUy past. Miss 
Letty's strong point was evidently deportment. The 
other children crowded after her, and pressing too 
close behind at the doorway, the boy accidentally 
trod on his sister's dress. For this offence he presently 
received a smart, sounding box on the ear, which showed 
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that aaother strong point wîth Miss Letty wob her 
temper. Â howl from the récipient penetrated from the 
landing outside to the watclifiil ears of Mrs. Lawson, 
wlio rose and n^ent to tlie door, where slie severely 
admonished every one in sight ; tlien closed the door, 
and retiuned to her seat. 

" A lot of children in a house is a great charge, Mr. 
Morris," she said apologetically. " My daughters are 
ail at home at présent in conséquence of an illness in 
their school, and the boys plague them bo. Mr. Lawson 
always takes two of the girls with him for a ride in the 
aflernoon. He is one of the kindeat fathers in the 
world, and has no pleasure in anythiag but his business 
and his family. I am a very happy wîfe and mother, 
Mr. Morris, and therefore take much interest in the 
little orphan-gîrl at Lauterdale." 

Mrs. Lavson always mode little speeches like this to 
strangers, lest they ahould discover that private grief 
of hers about the engravinga. However much she 
upbraided her huaband on the subject in private, she 
tried to hold him up as immaculate before the public. 

" I am one of Esther'a guardians and trustées," said 
Josiah ; " and in that capacity, and also at the request 
of Jediah Field, I wish to find a fitting person to take 
charge of het éducation. It is désirable that the lady 
selected should be a matron or a widow with some pre- 
vious expérience in the management and éducation of 
children," 
^' Oertainly," said Mrs. Lawson. "I think I can 
► the Tery person you require. She is a 
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dear friend of mine, whom I hâve known for many 
years, and who bas educated my own girls» She will 
be hère very soon, and you will hâve an opportunity 
of judging for yourself. She is very nice-looking, 
although she has met with much sorrow, and she 
is a perfect gentlewoman. At présent she knows 
nothing of yonr proposai ; but I am aware that for some 
time past she has been désirons to obtain some such 
situation. She is the principal governess in a first-class 
ladies' school in the north of London, where unfor- 
tunately a severe illness recently broke ont amongst 
the pupils. Mrs. Somers nursed the sick ones bravely 
through it, but the strain has been too severe for her 
health, and she thinks the présent a good opportunity 
to retire, as the establishment will be sold or given up. 
At the same time she wishes to hâve the entire charge 
of one or two children, to whom she would dévote her- 
self altogether. She is a very accomplished woman, 
and can teach everything that is necessary except 
miathematics, which I think young ladies are just as 
well without, Mr. Morris, although my girls bave some 
knowledge of the science." 

" I will take that part of her éducation on myself, if 
it is needful," said Josiah. " Is thy friend a good 
musician P " he inquired. 

"** She is a first-rate pianist, and can teach singing 
and harmony as well as a master. You shall hear her 
sing this evening." 

" I am no judge of music," said Josiah gravely. 
" The wife of my co-trustee, who is the sister of 
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Esther's mother, has expressly desired that our ward 
should be taught to play and sing. Esther appeara 
to be gifted with a sweet voice, and, although it ia 
contrary to the custom of the Friends, it haa been 
decided that it shall be cultivated. Her grandfather 
stipulated that she sbould not be brought up in the 
tenets of our Society, therefore her religioua éducation 
is to be entrusted altogether to her uncle, who is a 
clergyman of the Established Church, and preaent 
rector of Lauterdale." 

" I am 80 glad of that," said Mra. Lawson, with 
involuntary haste; and then remembering that the 
gentleman who sat by her side wore the Quaker garb, 
ahe hastened to apologize. 

" I am glad of it, too," said Josiah, not noticing the 
apology. " I was born and educated amongst Friends, 
and as such I shall romain ; but I would it had been 
otherwise. If I had children of mine own, I would 
not rear them in the répressive, straitened System of 
our Society. It has become a mère form of worship, 
without life or vitality, and it is totally imsuited to 
the yoimg." 

" I suppose you hâve been married, Mr. Morris ? '' 
said Mrs. Lawson, who was struck with the last re- 
mark. 

" I lost my wife very many years since," said Josiah 
sadly. 

" Mrs. Somers lost her husband many years ago," 
said Mrs. Lawson ; *^ and unfortunately lost her oiily 
child about the same time. Her little girl was stolon 
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by gipsîes. It îs singular that slie herself was deserted 
by her own parents ; at ail events, by her mother, who 
is dead ; and as for her father, wbo may be alive, she 
bas never seen him^ and seems to dread the idea of 
meeting bîm. She was împressed with that feeling in 
her childhood; and consequently she has never made 
any inquiries about him, although she knows his name. 
I fear he was not kind to her mother. Perhaps I ought 
not to mention ail this, Mr. Morris," she said, checking 
herself ; "but of course I do so in strict confidence." 

Josiah bowed gravely, and then lapsed into one of 
his rêveries, during which he seemed to forget the 
présence of his hostess altogether. 

Mrs. Lawson also remained silent, looking at his 
sad, troubled countenance. She began to think of that 
other sad face which she momentarily expected ; and, 
' good woman that she was, her warm heart suggested 
to her a little chapter of romance between both, in 
which she was to act the part of a beneficent fairy. 
" How nice it would be," she said to herself, " if they 
were to like one another, and marry, and bring up this 
little Esther as their own child ! " 

Just then her little domestic vision, and Josiah's fit 
of abstraction, were interrupted by the sudden opening 
of the drawing-room door, as Mr. Lawson entered, 
looking ruddy and cheerful after his ride, although a 
trifle damp about his whiskers, as it had recently 
commenced to rain heavily. 

" Glad to see you, friend Morris," exclaimed the cheer- 
ful host, warmly shaking his client's hand. " I suppose 

VOL. m. D 
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you remember l've got your notes ail safe." Josiali 
bowed in token of assent, as Mr. Lawson ran on, ad* 
dressing lis wife: "Excuse me, my dear, for keeping 
the gîrls ont so late ; fact is, there was a dreadfcd shower 
and we had to shelter iinder a tree. l've just seen Mrs, 
Somers comîng down-stairs ; she îs in the next room ; 
go and speak to her, my dear. I think we havetwenty 
minutes to spare, and I should like Mr. Morris to see 
some of my engravings before dinner. You know you 
will monopolise him between you ail the evening after, 
and I sha'n't bave a chance.'' 

<* Now, Mr. Lawson, please don't keep us waiting,*' 
said the lady, with a slight shade of vexation in her 
manner and voice : " the children are absolutely 
femished, and are aU very cross.'* 

^ • Just come into the library with me for a few minutes, 
friend Morris," said Mr. Lawson, moying rapidly to 
the door. " I think I can show you something you 
won't see every day. My dear," he said aside to 
his wife, and pointing in the direction of the other 
room, "Mrs. Somers looks very nervous and poorly 
thîs evening. Make her take a glass of wine before 
she goes down to dinner. Don't wait for us. Just 
take her down yourself with the children; we shall 
foUow presently." 

" Mind, we shall not wait if you delay," said Mrs. 
Lawson. " I wish those engravings were in the fire," 
she added to herself, with bitterness, and then she 
tried hard to wreathe her face with smiles, ère she 
entered the back drawing-room to welcome her other 
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guest, at présent nndergoîng the warm embraces of 
the children. 

Josiah meekly followed his host into the library, 
wîiich they entered by a door on the lower landing of 
the staircase. Mr. Lawson bolted this door behind him, 
** I should like to show you some very rare old etchings 
and engravings/' he said, as he unlocked a huge port- 
folio, and placed a chair before it for his visiter. 
Then he adjusted a reflecting oil-lamp and prepared 
to do showman to his collection. 

" There ! " he said, " that's a Rembrandt for you ! 
it is called *The Hundred Guilder.' Just look at 
this strange mark in the corner ; it indicates a first 
proof. There is only another copy known to be in 
existence, — in the British Muséum library; but it 
hasn't got the mark. No doubt this was pulled first, 
and marked by the dear old fellow as his own. Just 
look at the cross-hatching about the cheek-bone. Isn't 
ît wonderfiil? And see how that eyebrow stands 
up when you look at it sideways." 

" It's very fine," said Josiah ; " and I suppose it 
is very valuable." 

" "Well, I belîeve it's worth over a thousand guineas," 
said Mr. Lawson. " I hâve been ofiered eight hundred 
and it cost me six-fifty. If that other copy were de- 
stroyed this one would be almost priceless.'* 

" Truly," said Josiah, in astonishment, " I had no 
îdea of the value of engravings." 

*'I dare say not," said Mr. Lawson curtly, as he 
lovingly tumed over the plate, and exposed another of 
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his treasures. " That's a Marc Antonio Raîmondî on 
steel," he said, " copied from Raffaelle's picture. You 
see his autograph in the corner." 

" It seems to me a heathenish subject/* said Josiah, 
whose Quaker feelings were a little shocked by the 
nude figures in the engraving. 

**It'8 *The Judgment of Paris/ " said Mr. Lawson, 
looking at his beloved platfe. " Of course you re- 
member the story." 

"I cannot say I do," said Josiah; "andi do not 
care to hear it." 

" Oh ! " said Mr. Lawson, laughing and tuming 
over to the next, which was a scripture pièce. " There, 
friend Morris, what do you think of that ? ^ Saul and 
the Witch of Endor ; ' artisfc unknown, but supposed 
to be an early work of Albert Durer. Just look at 
the Unes in the old hag's face." 

" It's very hideous," said Josiah. 

" It's beautiful," said Mr. Lawson ; " it's wonderful ! 
If the engraver had only signed his name, that proof 
would fetch six or seven hundred pounds. As it is, it 
is worth four hundred of any man's money. I gave 
two-fifty for it myself." 

" I should not like to give five shillings for it," said 
Josiah. "It would give one a nightmare to see it 
twice." 

" "Well, what do you say to this," said Mr. Lawson, 
turning over again — " that won't give you a night- 
mare — ^ Susannah and the Elders ? ' " 

" It pleaseth me not," said Josiah, averting his eyes. 
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At that moment there came a sharp knock at the 
door, evidently eflfected by the application of some one's 
knuckles in passing. 

" Mr. Lawson," screamed liis wife from the landing 
outside, " we are going down to dinner/* 

•*Coming, my dear, immediately, — just a moment," 
said Mr. Lawson, hastily tuming over the objectionable 
plate. " Now I hâve you," he said, as he exposed a 
fine female head. *^ A Madonna by Mûller, his last 
and best work.'* 
. " Ah ! that is lovely," said Josiah, with a sigh. 

"IVe got something better than that/' said Mr. 
Lawson, getting animated with the hope that he had 
at last tickléd the quiet Quaker's fancy. The next 
plate waa, apparently, a dark mass of scratches, through 
which the rough bearded face of an old man in a night- 
cap was dimly perceptible. " Very fine and scarce — a 
gennine Morghen," said Mr. Lawson ; *' but it requires 
a strong light." 

Josiah thought so too, but said nothing. 

Just then there came another tap at the door, and 
this time the voice was the voice of a man, being 
that of Mr. Lawson's grey-headed butler — 

" Dinner is served, sir, and the ladies are waiting." 

" Just a second," said Mr. Lawson, rapidly turning 
over two or three engravings, in search of some spécial 
gem. " Ah 1 hère it is. Look at that child's face," 
he said triumphantly, as he stood up to go, and pointed 
to a délicate etching by a later artist. 
. « It is very like Esther," said Josiah, rising also. 
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" Papa, you really must corne," squeaked a little girPs 
voice through the key-hole. " The soup will be quite 
cold, and we are 80 hungry/' 

" Dear me ! '^ exclaimed Mr. Lawson, looking at his 
watch, " it's a quarter past ; corne along, my friend, or 
we shall be eaten up instead of the dinner/' Then he 
opened the door, and caught up his Kttle daughter in 
his arms as a shield against the kindling wrath i)t his 
wife, and so armed for defence, he rushed into the 
dining-room, followed by Josiah at a slower pace* 

" Forgive me, my dear," he said, scarcely venturing 
to look the indignant hostess in the fece — " we really 
did not hear the gong ; I must hâve it placed on the 
landing/* 

" Really, Mr. Lawson," said h^s wife, with severity, 
" if this is to go on we must recur to an early dinner 
for the. children. It îs utterly absurd. Please to ask 
a blessing. Mr. Morris, will you kindly take a seat." 

Josiah dropped into a vacant seat by the side of the 
vexed hostess, who evidently looked on him at this 
moment as a joint offender with her husband. 
Mr. Lawson hastily mumbled a short grâce, of which 
Josiah, who reverently bent his head over his plate, 
only caught the last word, ** thankful." 

He raised his head and glanced round the t.able at the 
fine array of hungry children, whose eyes were at pré- 
sent tumed anxiously towards the soup tureen. Josiah 
was somewhat dazzled by the lights, in conséquence 
of his sudden entry into the room, but he could juat 
make out the figure of a lady seated at Mr. Lawson's 
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yîglit hand, who appeared to be looking at hîm in- 
tently. Mrs. Lawson observed the direction of Lis 
glance, and said politely, — 

" Excuse me Mr, Morris, I had no opportunity of 
introducing you to Mrs. Somers. — Mrs. Somers, Mr. 
Morris/* 

Josiah rose to bow to tbelady, wbo rose also. Their 
eyes met and were fixed for an instant. 

*' My lost wife ! — no — ^my daugbter ! " be exclaimed, 
as be stood erect like one transfixed. 

Mrs. Somers uttered a low cry, pusbed back her 
cbair, and clasping ber bands over ber eyes, attempted 
to rusb from tbe table. Sbe bad not gone more tban 
two paces wben sbe reeled and fell on tbe floor. Tbe 
cbildren ail screamed and rose up from tbeir seats. 
Mr< Lawson seemed petrified, witb tbe soup-ladle in 
bis band, wbilst bis more self-possessed wife bastened 
roimd tbe table to belp tbe fallen lady. Josiab strode 
roimd tbe room on tbe otbîer side, and knelt beside 
ber. , 

" Let me bear ber bence/' be said ; " sbe is my very 
own. I bave songbt for ber sorrowing tbese many 
years.'* Tben be raised tbe unconscious lady in bis 
arms, and witb Mr. Lawson's aid carried ber np-stairs 
to tbe drawing-room, wbere tbey laid ber down on 
tbe sofa. 

" Leave ber to me, now,'* said tbe kind bostess, wbo 
bad followed close bebind. " Sbe will come to, directly . 
Go down and eat your dinners. Mr. Lawson, do see 
to tbe cbildren ; tbey are nearly starved/' 
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Mr. Lawson put his arm within that of Josiah 
Morris, and gently led him away. As they descended 
the stairs, Josiah paused outside the library door, and 
said, "I will go in hère, if thou wilt permit me." 

" Oh, come, corne," said Mr. Lawson, " you really 
must eat something. Come along." And then he 
drew his anxious, reluctant guest into the dining-room. 
The children had by this time recovered their surprise 
ând their appetites at the same time, and were busy 
with the soup which the grave butler dispensed, stand- 
ing at the head of the table, solicited so to do by the 
hungry, clamorous young ones. 

" AU right, Thomas," said Mr. Lawson, resumîng his 
place. " Mr. Morris, please take this seat beside me. 
Children, are you ail helped ?" 

" Yes, papa, we were very hungry," was responded 
in chorus, as Josiah mechanically took the seat to which 
he was directed. He seemed bewildered and confused, 
and the children looked upon him as a sort of pale ogre, 
who had frightened the life out of their dear govemess, 
and scared away mamma. Mr. Lawson was also some- 
what puzzled and embarrassed; but his large expérience 
of strange thmgs in life amongst his clients led him 
to treat the case as one which would right itself 
presently ; meantime, he was very anxious to get his 
dinner, and still more anxious to set his frightened 
guest at ease, by inducing him to partake of the good 
things proyided. 

Josiah's heart and brain were in a state of intense 

citement, notwithstanding his Quaker training, but 
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he tried to swallow a little soup, and to conceal his 
émotion. When he came to the solids, he found it 
quite impossible to eat a morsel, and looked implor- 
ingly at his host for a respite. ïlr. Lawson tnmed tô 
his butler, and whispered a word in that grave man's 
ear. 

" Thirty-fonr/* he said, as the old servant quîetly 
disappeared. 

The butler soon retumed with a bottle of choice port, 
careftdly cradled in a little basket. 

" A glass of wine with you, friend Morris,'* said 
Mr. Lawson as the man gently poured ont the gênerons 
fluid. 

" I dnnk no wine," said Josiah. 

" Lord bless me," said Mr. Lawson, holding up his 
glass to the light ; — " jnst try a little of this for once, 
in the way of medicine ; it will set you right in no 
time." 

Josiah shook his head, and fiUed a glass with water, 
in which he gravely pledged his host. 

" Take it up-stairs, Thomas," said Mr. Lawson in 
despair. " Tell Mrs. Lawson I sent it." 

As he spoke he shrugged his shoulders, and resumed 
his dinner. . 

Josiah soon lapsed into a state of unconscious forget- 
fulness, looking at the vacant chair opposite to him, 
and thinking only of the face he had seen for s^ 
moment. 

The butler presently retumed from the drawing-room, 
and said a few words in a whisper to Mr. Lawson, of 
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whicli the word "doctor" alone was caught by thé 
children. 

*^ Send for hîm at once/' saîd Mr. Lawson, glaneing 
nneasQy at the absent individnal by bis sîde, wbo 
heard him not. 

Josiah tasted notbing, and Mr. Lawson bnrried 
tbrongb bis own dinner. Tbe cbfldren did tbe best 
tbey conld in tbe absence of tbeir watcbfiil motber, 
and disappeared as soon as possible to bold a gênerai 
conférence np-stairs. 

Wben tbey were ail gone, and tbe nseless decanters 
were arranged before bim, Mr. Lawson Yentored to 
ronse bis snffering guest. 

^'I am afraid you bave bad a great sbock, Mr. 
Morris," be said. '' I assure you I bad no idea tb%re 
was any relationsbip between yoa and our dear 
fiiend." 

Josiab started, and looked yacantly at bis bost. 

" Sbe is my daùgbter," be said, at lengtb. " I bave 
never seen ber before; but I cannot be mistaken. 
Tbe actress of wbom tbou spakest was my wife. Sbe 
left me before my cbild was bom, and tbis lady 
resembles ber motber so closely, tbat I need no otber 
proof. I bave felt tbat I was near ber for several 
days. I felt tbat I was in ber présence wben I 
entered tbe room. I knew it was my daugbter wben 
ber eyes met mine." 

" Tben it's ail rigbt," said Mr. Lawson cbeerfully. 
ice bas brougbt you togetber again under my 
will just go up and see bow sbe is.'' 
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"I thank thee/' said Josiah gravely. "^ay for me 
that I a^ait lier hère, and long to bear lier home/* 

Mr. Lawson hurried up-stairs in imeasiness at the 
long al](sence of his wife, and was met at the drawing- 
room door by his eldest daughter. 

**Mrs. Somers is very ill and excited, papa/' said 
the young girl. '^ You cannot go in. Doctor Anton is 
there with mamma.'* 

Mr. Lawson heard sounds within the room betokening 
severe hysterical weeping, and retreated to the landing 
below followed by his daughter. 

" She must stay hère, my dear, until she is quite 
well," he said to the latter. " Tell them to get her room 
ready at once. If the doctor wonld only give her a 
glçuss of that port, it would set her right in no time.'* 

" Poor mamma has had nothing to eat,'' said the 
yoimg lady, with tears in her eyes. 

" l'il send her a little soup," said Mr. Lawson, hur- 
rying down-stairs. 

" I am afraid you can't see Mrs. Somers to-night," he 
said to Josiah on re-entering the dining-room ; " she 
is too much excited. Come early to-morrow, and see 
Mrs. Lawson, who will not let her friend out of her 
sight. Our doctor is also with her. My dear sir, it will 
ail come right — ^trust me, it will ail come right ; but I 
wish you would just hâve one glass of port before you 
go. You really want it very badly." 

Josiah steadily refused the good wîne, but drank a 
second glass of water, at seeing which Mr. Lawson 
visibly shuddered. After this the cashier took his 
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leave, promising to retum early on the morrow. Once 
ont in the cold air, he began to repent him of having 
left the hoase without seeing bis daughter again, and 
although it w^ still raining heavily, he erossed over to 
the railings opposite Mr. Lawson's house, and there 
took up his post, fixing his eyes steadily on the draw- 
îng-room Windows. 

The shadows of moving figures flitting to and fro in 
the room fell on the blinds, and once there .was the 
form of a m an in eamest conférence with a stout lady. 
Josiah concluded that the doctor and Mrs. Lawson 
were consulting as to the state of his daughter. Pre- 
sently they ail disappeared, and by-and-by the lights 
were extingnished. The doctor came ont, and proceeded 
on his way home across the square. Josiah followed 
the physician to his hall-door, and as he was about to 
enter addressed him, and begged to say a few words. 

" I am the father of the lady you hâve just left," he 
said in explanation. 

" Come in, my dear sir,*' said Dr. Anton, leading 
the way into his consulting roora. " You want to know 
how she is, and what I think of her ? '* 

Josiah bowed. 

" Well," said Doctor Anton, " she was a little better 
when I left ; but you must not attempt to see her iintil 
I give you leave. She bas lately imdergone a severe 
trial in attending the sick pupils in her school. Your 
sudden appearance bas precipitated a crisis, and, with 
such a nervous tempérament as hers, one cannot foresee 
the resuit. I shall be with her early to-morrow, and 
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shall then be better able to judge. She îs in the hands 
of a verjr kind lady, and will be well cared for — ^let ns 
hope for the beat. If she gets over this, and I think 
she will, you must take her away eut of London to the 
sea-side for a time ; and now I must say good night. 
Take care of yourself, and go to bed as soon as you 
can/* 

Josiah wandered forth into the rain, and in a short 
time found himself again before Mr. Lawson's house, 
looking up at the Windows, which were now quite 
dark. He remained there until he was wet through, 
but was unconscious of the wetting. A policeman 
passed, and tumed his buU's-eye on him, and then 
repassed, and spoke to him — 

" Better hâve a cab and go home, sir,'' he said ; " it's 
late." 

The man seemed to think the gentleman he ad- 
dressed had been dining out, and had indulged too 
freely in the wine. 

Just then a vehicle passed near them, which the 
policeman hailed, and put Josiah in. The driver ob- 
tained the address with difficulty, and drove his fare 
to his destination, and with still more difficulty roused 
up the sleepy Boots at the quiet inn, who paid the cab- 
man, saw the bewildered, semi-conscious man to bed, 
and took away his wet clothes. 

Josiah scarcely spoke a word, and Boots was not 
pleased at being disturbed on two successive nights. 
When he came to retum the dried garments in the 
moming, he was startled by the appearance of the 
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unliappy man. Josiah's usually pale face was flushed, 
and his eyes wild and staring. Boots immediately 
liurried away to inform the ladies of the bouse, and 
obtaîn médical assistance. 

"WTien the nearest doctor came, he proved to be one 
of tbe old scbool, and proceeded at once to bleed tbe 
unconscious patient at botb temples. 

"It's a case of apoplexy of tbe brain," he said. 
" Send to bis friends at once. I doubt if be will get 
over it.'* 

It was very easy to say " send to bis friends at 
once ; '* but .tbe difficulty witb tbe two nice little 
Quaker ladies, at wbose boarding-bouse Josiab was so 
suddenly taken îll, was to know wbere to send. He 
bad been very réticent ever since bis arrivai, eating 
bis meals in silence, and going out and returning again 
witbout question. A bappy tbougbt suddenly occurred 
to Boots — 

"Take tbe gen'leman's keys, and open bis port-» 
mantil," be said, 

Tbe doctor, wbo boped tbereby to gain some due to 
tbe cause of bis patientas illness, seconded tbis pro- 
posai, wbicb was at once carried into effect under tbe 
Personal supervision of tbe two little maiden ladies, 
one of wbom called out tbe names of tbe several ar- 
ticles as tbey were produced and examined by Boots, 
wbilst tbe otber wrote a précise inventory in a small 
red book. 

" A coat, Miss Tabitba, and notbin' in tbe pockets/* 
said Boots. 
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" A drab coat, Hannah," repeated the lady înspect- 
îng the search, and a drab coat was duly entered. 

"Fîve shirts, Miss Tabitha.'* The shirts were 
similarly recorded. 

•' Look at the marking for his name," suggested the 
doctor. 

"His name is Josiah Morris," said Miss Tabitha; 
** 80 much we always knew/' 

"A pair of breeches, Miss Tabitha," said Boots, 
holding up the article of clothing and tuming ont the 
pockets. Miss Tabitha blushed and averted her eyes. 

" A brown — ahem — nether garment, Ilannah," she 
said in a low tone, after a considérable pause and a 
little cough. Miss Hannah bent her head over her 
book in demure silence as she entered the objection- 
able item with nervous haste. 

*'Nothing in 'em," said Boots. " Two weskits and 
three pair o' drawers," he continued. 

" Two vests and three pairs of long hose, Hannah." 

" They ain't hose, miss," said Boots, unfolding the 
articles to their full length. 

** Go on," said Miss Tabitha severely, declining to 
argue the question. 

"Here's a leather case, miss. It's a pictur of a 
lady." 

*' Let's see it," said the doctor. " I knew there was 
a lady in the case ; there always is." He carried the 
portrait, which was a faded miniature on ivory, to the 
window, followed by the two little women, who 
endeavoured to look at it over his shoulders, standing 
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on tip-toe one on eîther side. " She was a handsome 
yoirng woman/' said the doctor ; but this must hâve 
been taken many years ago.'* 

" Probably bis wife," suggested Miss Tabitha. 

" Perhaps," said tbe doctor ; " but sbe doesn't look 
like one who would go very quiet in barness." 

Both tbe little women cast withering glanées of 
scorn at tbe speaker. . 

"Coarse man/' wbispered Tabitba'to ber sister 
bebind tbe doctor's back. 

" Very," replied Hannab. " Sbe may bave been bis 
motber/* 

" Or bis sweetbeart, eb ? " said tbe irrépressible 
doctor, wbo overbeard tbe last remark. 

" Let us proceed/' said Miss Tabitba, bridling up at 
tbis last suggestion. 

" Here's a letter on tbe cbimly-piece," said Boots, 
wbo bad completed tbe searcb on bis own account 
during tbe examination of tbe portrait. 

" Now we bave bim,'* said tbe doctor. " Let's read 
it." Tbe doctor proceeded to open and read tbe letter, 
wbich was from Jediab Field, and bad been delivered 
tbe préviens evening in Josiab's absence; it ran tbus : — 

" EsTEEMED Friend, — I am glad to bear of tbe progress 
of negotiations between our good friend Lawson and tbe 
firm of Roundabouts. I rely on thee to expedite tbe 
matter, as with men of law delay is habituai ; not that I 
complain in tbe présent instance, but tbe speedy acquisition 
of this property is evidently of great importance to us, both 
as regards tbe difficulty with Jacob Grimshaw, and with 
référence to our future coal supply. Therefore, thou art to 
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remain in London, and call daily on our friend at Bedford 
Bow until the matter is concluded. 

" The new works are rising rapidly, notwithstanding great 
difficulty experienced with the workmen, many of whom are 
addicted to drinking, and remain away on second and some- 
times on third day, so disorganizing our manager*s excellent 
arrangements. I hâve reason to fear there is a manofactory 
of spirits somewhere concealed in the neighboorhood, and I 
hâve deputed a shrewd yoong clerk of ours, named O'Eeilly, 
to discover its whereabouts. He suspects the locality is 
somewhere up the Brightmoor valley. It must be discovered 
and rooted out. 

** I hâve decided to "work some of the lower seams in our 
Lawley coal-field before we try beyond the great fault. John 
Forster suggests sinking a new shaft close to the Old Gipsy's 
Forge, near the Pool, and erecting a great Cornish engine 
there, to drain the whole of our measures into the adjacent 
mUl-pond. In this way we shall keep ail our pits dry, and 
at the same time test the coal beyond the fault, under this 
new purchase. If the measures exist at a moderate depth, 
as I hâve reason to believe they do, the property will be 
worth ten times the price given for it ; but keep this opinion 
to thyself. John Forster agrées with me therein, and his 
son Robert is working out the geological section under my 
direction. He is a good youth, and most diligent in every- 
thing, especially in teaching our Ësther. But thou wilt 
bear in mind the second object of thy journey, and consult 
our good friend Lawson as to obtaining a suitable matron to 
instruct our dear little one, who desires to be remembered 
to thee. " Thine truly, 

** Jediah Field. 

** P.S. — The gipsy man's daughter has called on several 
occasions, desiring ta see thee. We must remove him to 
some other cottage in the Dale. It appears he has been in 
the présent place over twenty-one years without paying any 
rent.— J. F." 

VOL. III. E 
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" Send at once to tliis Mr. Lawson in Bedford Row/' 
saîd the doctor when he had finished reading the 
letter. 

" Go at once, Boots," said Miss Tabîtha. 

" At once," repeated her sister, and so the conférence 
ended. 

It was noon when Boots reported the state of Josiah 
Morris to Mr. Lawson, who had been much puzzled at 
the absence of the cashier. The good lawyer set out 
at once în search of Doctor Anton, whom he was 
fortunate în finding at his own house, where he had 
called to see Mrs. Somers. 

" I thought he looked very strange last night," said 
the doctor, jumping into his carriage. " Thèse people 
who strive ail their lires to repress every émotion 
generally end in a break down. A man shonld never 
consume his own smoke. It tells on the great centres 
of he^t and life, — it will be very sad if their second 
meeting should be in the next world." 

" God forbid ! " exclaimed Mr. Lawson. " If he 
had only taken a glass of that port he'd hâve been ail 
right." 

In a short time they stood by Josiah*s bedside. 
His eyes were now closed and he lay pale and motion- 
less. Doctor Anton felt in vain for any perceptible 
pulsation at the patient's wrist, and then over his heart. 
He raised one eyelid and looked intently at the glassy 
eyeball. "I fear I am almost too late," he said ; " the 
man bas been nearly bled to death." 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE MONOMANIAC. 

" Think well, because this hateful joy, 
That surely will thy bliss destroy, 
Will let thee live, until thy life 
Is wrapped in such bewildering strife 
That ail thy days will seem but iU — 
Now wilt thgu wish for this thing still P" 

William Morris. 

'^ There slumber within the soûl mysterious lurking démons ; imagi- 
nation calls and they lift up their heads, and crawl and fly out of their 
hiding-place.' ' — Auerbach. 

A MONGST the deep mysterîes of human life, there 
is nothing so awfiil as the mystery of madness ; 
and amidst ail the forms of mental disease, there is 
none so malignant in type as the lunacy which has its 
origin in litigation. Man's intellect gives way beneath 
the crushing blows of fate, — reeling under repeated 
strokes of misfortune, or shattered by some sudden, 
unexpected calamity. It yields to the sapping process 
of hidden grief or insidious disease, crumbling by slow 
degrees into min ; it softens into fitfnl melancholy 
under the spell of intense religions excitement; it 
bums with the fierce fire of organic change in the 
degraded form of the habituai drunkard, its flame fed 
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by the fumes of alcohol, until the tissues oî the body 
are saturated, and the brain becomes desiccated by a 
consuming poison. 

The laws framed to protect socîety take cognizance 
of ail thèse cases except the first, and sooner or later 
will place such examples of mania nnder restraint, for 
their own protection and the protection of others, 
sometimes sooner than may be needful with the victims 
of misfortune, and often too late with the votaries of 
drunkenness. 

The limatics at large who are possessed by the 
démon of litigation are by no means few or uncommon ; 
but the law will not recognise this form of madness, 
because it is fostered and kept alive by law itself. 
The habituai drunkard is termed a " dipsomaniac." He 
may be a very clever man, perhaps in other respects a 
very amiable man ; but his friends know that he is 
subject to one particular form of mental aberration, 
and that under its spell, at certain times, he drinks to 
excess. They say he is always mad when he is drunk, 
and often mad for some time before and after. They 
avoid him as a dangerous lunatic when he is in his 
cups ; and they are suspicions of him when he is out 
of them. He may hâve a wretched^ wife or misérable 
children, who cannot avoid him ; who hâve learned, 
from sad expérience, to know the signs and tokens of 
his recurring paroxysm ; who are powerless to prevent, 
and whom the law will not assist in preventing its 
récurrence, untO. the sane intervais grow shorter and 
shorter, the paroxysms of drunkenness longer and 
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more violent ; and at length two doctors are fonnd 
who are willing to certify that the man is insane. 
Then the law lays hold on him for a time ; but hç is 
veiy often let loose again on society half-cured, and at 
length he generally puts an end to himself. 

Now, with the man who goes mad on law, as Jacob 
Grimshaw was going mad, the case is différent. The 
lawyers who make laws hâve taken good care that no 
such form of mania shall be recognised. We do not 
expect railway directors, who are so numerous in Par- 
liament, to pass any stringent législation in the public 
interest affecting railways. Yet we continue to elect 
railway directors. We cannot expect lawyers, who 
form 80 large a majority amongst our legislators, to 
reform the law of lunacy in a way that would certainly 
reduce the business of the profession ; and thus we 
hâve a number of litigious persons at large, worrying 
Society, and driving many sane men within the walls 
of asylums which should properly reçoive their per- 
secutors. 

One day I called on my leamed friend Mr. Screw- 
bone, to inquire into some of the détails of the great 
case of " Grimshaw v, Field," in which it was well 
known he vastly increased his already brilliant répu- 
tation. 

I found him engaged as légal arbitrator in a case 
referred to him by one of the judges, who had merely 
glanced at the pleadings and looked at the plaintiff, 
and then positively refused to try it, alleging that 
" life was too short to deal with such a matter." 
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Now, of ail the forms of légal procédure whîcli 
hâve been designed to harass, worry, and ultimately 
min a man, there is nothing to be compared to a " com- 
mon law référence." Wlien ail the preliminary ex- 
penses of an action bave been incurred ; wben writs 
and briefs bave been issued ; wben considtations are 
at an end; wben counsel bave been paid tbeir beavy 
retainers, and are arrayed in court at eitber side, 

anxious clients, wbo tremble with excitement in expec- 
tation of tbe great opening speecb, wbicb is never to 
be spoken, and of wbicb tbe leading counsel bas not 
prepared a syllable ; wben tbe spécial jury bas been 
swom, wbilst tbe judge bas bis mutton cbop and glass 
of port in some snug little room bebind tbe court; 
wben Mr. Pbunky, tbe timid junior, bas opened tbe 
case in a sbort, dry statement of tbe cause of action ; 
tben, as tbe great leader rises, and bitcbes bis silk 
gown over bis sboulder, and spreads bis tbick brief on 
tbe narrow sbelf before bim — bis lordsbip inquires 
wby tbe cause bas not been " referred." Tbe leader 
on tbe otber side rises and makes a sbow of objecting, 
but bis lordsbip is down on bim at once for tbe inter- 
ruption. Tbe jury are ail standing up, too, urging 
tbat a référence sbould be agreed to ; — ^it is tbeir only 
bope of escape. Tbe fiirious plaintiff is beld in bis 
seat by bis attomey ; tbe indignant défendant is openly 
tbreatened by tbe crier, wbo sbakes bis rod at bim, 
and sbouts, " Order in tbe court ! " Counsel lay tbeir 
beads togetber for tbree or four minutes, and scratcb 
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something on the backs of theîr briefs. Tben one 
rises and says, " We bave agreed, my lud, to refer tbe 
case to OTir learned friend, Mr. Screwbone/^ Tbe otber 
nods bis assent, and flings bis brief to bis clerk, as be 
hurries away to plead in some otber court. 

Tbus tbe litigants, wbo boped to get justice from a 
Britisb jury, are given over, bound band and foot, 
to be slowly picked to pièces as long as anytbing 
Tfortb picking is to be found upon tbeir bones. 

I found Mr. Screwbone sitting in cbambers on one 
of tbese cases, on wbicb be bad been engaged tbree 
years, He was seated at a long table, in a narrow, 
dingy room of tbe Inner Temple, wbicb looked out on 
a dry area. On bis rigbt band sat tbe counsel for tbe 
plaintiff, and beside bim tbe plaintiff bimself, wbo was 
busy fiinibling amongst a |ot of papers. I never sball 
forget tbe look of tbat man's face. He was not an old 
man, but was prematurely grey, and bad a baggard 
expression of countenance. He did not appear to be 
excited in tbe least ; on tbe contrary, be was metbo- 
dically sorting tbe mass of papers before bim ; but 
wben be looked across tbe table at tbe unfortunate 
défendant, tbere was in bis eyes tbe deadly malice of 
a rattlesnake ; and wben be tumed tbose restless eyes 
on me, tbey glowed witb internai fire, like red-bot 
coals. 

" Pray be seated for a few minutes,^' said Mr. Screw- 
bone ; ** we are going to adjoum presently. One of 
tbe counsel is unavoidably absent.'' 

Tbe légal gentlemen were going tbrougb tbe farce 
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of waitîng during the usual half-hour whîcli would 
outitle thom to fées for the sitting. 

Prosently Mr. Screwbone looked at the clock, and 
pn)posod an adjournment. He had previously ad- 
juurned in this way at least fifby times, to suit the 
convenionoe of counsel. Mr. Screwbone always snited 
tho convenience of counsel ; therefore it was no wonder 
that counsel always agreed in appointing him as arbi- 
trator. 

Tho adjournment was assent^d to by the two attor- 
noys with alacrity, and I heard the hopeless-looking 
défendant heave a great sigh as he walked sadly out, 
with the air of a man who had a cancer eating away 
his heart. 

" That's a strange case,*' I ventured to remark when 
we were left alone. 

"It^s a very common case," said Mr. Screwbone. 
" The plaintiff is mad on law — as mad as Grimshaw 
was, but cases were not referred so often in his time. 
They don't like it down the country, where counsel 
wish to be heard in court. It helps them at élection 
time." 

" That plaintiff looks like a fiend," I remarked. 

"He's simply mad on law," said Mr. Screwbone. 
" The other man is likely to go mad, too, if the case 
isn't stopped." 

" Then why don't you stop it P " I inquired. 

Mr. Screwbone smiled, and took a pinch of snuff. 

" I never stop a case," he said ; " it's not profes- 
sional ; and I couldn't stop this one if I tried. The 
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plaintîff would get the * référence ' reopened before some 
one else. It's ail about nothing, and my mind was made 
up the first day. I shall be obliged to give bim a 
farthing damages, but it carries costs. He bas notbing 
to lose, and tbe défendant will probably be ruined. 
It's a spéculative action on the attorney's side." 

I confess I forgot for tbe moment tbe spécial business 
upon wbicb I came to trouble Mr. Screwbone. 

" Pray tell me ail about it," I said. 

" Tbat plaintiff fellow got into a dispute in a build- 
ing case about a matter of fifty pounds," replied my 
friend. " It was set down for trial before old Fusbos 
— ^you know tbat Fusbos bas beon forty years on tbe 
bench. He bas dabbled in bricks and mortiir himself, 
and revels in a building case. He tried it off and on 
for a whole term. They put Dowson up to cross- 
examine tbe plaintiff. You remember wbat Dowson 
did witb tbe Grimsbaws, and how be turned tbat 
fellow Quetcbett inside out. Dowson tackled tbis 
man for ten day s. Tbe judge also worried bim a 
good deal. He broke down in tbe witness-box, 
and went raving mad. He was placed under restraint 
in an asylum for six months, and got a Uttle better, or 
was cunning enougb to persuade them to let bim out. 
He bas done notbing but bring actions ever since, and 
contrived to trump up a case against tbis otber man, 
wbo bas saved a little money, and is being eased of it 
at the rate of sixty pounds a sitting. To-day makes 
the hundred and sixty-fifth," said Mr. Screwbone, 
makîng an entry of twenty guineas in bis diary. 
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Now I began to understand why my leamed Mend 
had so modestly declined the judgeship which had 
been twice offered to him. The salary was only six 
thousand a year, whilst it was well' known be was at 
présent making tbree times tbat sum as a " légal ré- 
férée/' sitting in tbat dingy room, witbout tbe trouble 
of putting on bis wig. 

Mr. Screwbone tben politely communicated to me 
some facts connected witb Jacob GrimsbaVs case, in 
wbich be bad led for Jediab Field. 

" I sball never forget/' said tbe leamed gentleman, 
" tbe manner in wbicb tbat unfortunate man witb tbe 
battered face used to come into court and glare at me 
as I spoke. It was a great case, my friend, and ended 
strangely/' 

But bere I am reminded tbat I must tell my readers 
of tbe beginning and not of tbe end of tbe lawsuit, and 
so we must retum to Lauterdale witb Tom Grimsbaw. 

Master Tom was duly delivered on tbe platform at 
Brigbtmoor about mid-day, and presented bis ticket to 
Jem Ritson. 

" So you're back agin, like bad money," said Jem. 
" How's tbat friend o' yourn witb tbe game leg P " 

" Mind your own leg," said Tom, giving tbe wooden 
member of tbe porter a kick wbicb brougbt tbe owner 
on bis back, whereupon Tom fled like an arrow down 
tbe incline wbicb led from tbe station. Jem was up 
agaîn like a bird, and as be rose seized a large pièce 
of bard cinder, wbich be burled after tbe offender. 

"Take tbat, you divil's Hmb,'' said tbe wratbful 
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porter, as the missile struck Tom ftiU on the back, with 
a précision and force the effects of which lue felt for a 
week after. 

Fearing a répétition of the shot, Tom was anxious 
to increase his distance from the station, and so, wincing 
with pain, he fled down the tramway at full speed, 
never stopping imtil he reached the pond opposite the 
gipsy's forge, where Jenny Forster fell into the water. 
Tom looked across the pool and observed a number of 
men busy on the small pièce of land between the forge 
and the edge of the pond. They were apparently erect- 
ing a large wooden frame called a "pit head," as a pre- 
liminary to sinking the new shaft referred to by Jediah 
Field in his letter. The old gipsy was seated in the 
doorway, sulkily contemplating the work and smoking 
a short pipe ; Bessy Roffey was looking on from a 
window, and Tom made a signal with his handkerchief, 
to which she responded. Presently she came ont and 
entered the ferry-boat, which she drove rapidly across 
to the spot where he stood. 

" Father'll be glad to see thee, Master Tummas,^' she 
said, and as she spoke, her dark eyes sparkled with 
pleasure at the unexpected meeting. " He's dreadful 
put ont by yon men o' Muster Forster' s, and is wur- 
rettin' hisself to death.'' 

" What are they at, Bessy ? " inqnired Tom. 

" They be goin* to sink a pit right in the middle o' 
our garding, and feyjfcher's had notice fro' Muster Jediah 
t' quit the forge where's bin over twenty-one year. 
We're to Ait next week to some place i' the Dale, where 
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folks 'uU laugh at ^im, so that he wunna show 's face 
a' t' door. He hanna et a bit ever sin* I read the 
letter, an's a'most clemm'd. Corne ower like a good 
chap, and spak t' 'im ; he's low i' the dumps ; happen 
you can hinder us fro' bein' turned out. I should na 
mind mysen, but he's fond o' t'owd place, where a kin 
do as a loikes, with nobbut me to see, and where's 
liv'd rent free and 'ad coals for th' winnin'." 

" Are you sure he bas never paid any rent, Bessy ? " 
said Tom. 

" No, lad ; niver a penny." 

" Then tell him to stay wbere he îs, lass ; Jedîah Field 
can't tum him out, if he spends ail the money in bis 
bank to try it. ^l'il corne round by the road after dark, 
Bessy ; but I must go up to the house just now. Good- 
bye, my gipsy queen," he said, stooping down and kiss- 
ing her cheek. " l'U soon show thy father a way to 
get rid o' yon chaps. l'il be round at nine o'clock.'* 

Then he resumed bis joumey, and Bessy joyously 
ferried herself back again to console the gipsy with 
the information received. She had known Tom Grim- 
shaw and bis sister ail her life, and had no other 
young friends^ and sometimes the men who worked the 
tramway said that ** Master Tom was o*er sweet upon 
the gipsy lass." At ail éventa, he never came to Lautejç- 
dale without visiting the forge. At présent he had 
weightier business on hand, and therefore he hurried 
away down the tramway and across the long dam 
which held back the waters of the mill-pond. He 
crossed over the rushing mill-stream by the single- 
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plank bridge, and looked for an instant at the great 
wheel, whose wrongs, in the sliape of "backwater," 
fonned the nucleus round which ail the litigation with 
the Dale Company had centred. He sped up the steep 
zigzag foot-path to bis father's cottage; but as lie 
passed the arbour he was hailed by Jacob Grimshaw 
himself, and found the miller seated within. Tom had 
not seen his father's face uncovered since the night on 
which the latter was injured by Perks, and was greatly 
shocked at his terrible disfigurement. Jacob's nose, or 
rather the place where his nose had been, was still 
covered with diachylon, deftly interiaced in long strips 
by the skilful hands of Mr. Dixon ; but ît was évident 
he had sufFered a permanent injury, which was ail the 
more painful to contemplate when one remembered 
what a handsome man he had been previously. His 
dark eyes shone ont in contrast with the white plaster 
that snrrounded them, but there was the restless glitter 
within them which betokened intense mental suffering. 
The Windows of the brain always tell clearly enough 
when the brain itself is disturbed, and as Tom looked 
on his father's countenance, he felt how much reason 
his mother had to fear that the poor man was going 
mad, — mad on law, as the old miller before him had 
been. 

Whether or not, the seeds of Jacob's mental disease 
were hereditary, and were merèly revivified by his 
late severe injury and conséquent sufferings, was never 
clearly ascertained. His whole nature seemed changed 
since that dreadful night. He was no longer the 
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energetic upright man of business, givîng full weight 
and taie to his customers ; élever in adjusting ail the 
détails of his trade, shrewd in buying corn and seUing 
flour ; just, and yet firm in managing his workmen ; 
thoughtful, but reserved, in matters of religion ; and, 
ah ! so gentle and affeetionate to his small family, so 
lenient to the faults of the son who stood there uncon- 
sciously staring at him. But now Jacob Grimshaw 
was transformed into a hard, unyielding, vindictive 
man, suUen and fierce in aspect, grasping in the few 
business matters which were brought under his notice — 
for, as a rule, he cared no more for business ; harsh in 
his intercourse with his men, and, alas ! hard and sus- 
picions with the gentle wife and winning daughter 
whom God had given him to cherish. 

Poor Patty's letter to her son, moumful as it was, 
told but half the sad truth. Her husband no longer 
loved her ; he wap cruel to her in word and deed ; she 
almost feared he hated her. He had forbidden her to 
speak to him; and although he took his meals like 
a wild beast in his lair, he spent his days brooding — 
brooding, and grinding his teeth in the cold, in the 
arbour he had made for himself as a pleasant place of 
rest. A lurking démon, called Revenge, may once hâve 
dwelt in some remote corner of his heart, in the old 
time when he felt as a son for his father's supposed 
wrongs ; but now there had entered in " seven devils 
more wicked than the first," to whom,he gave a joyous 
welcome. Reader, let us humbly bow our heads, and 
pray that no change may ever be wrought in ub like 
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the change which was wrouglit in Jacob Grimsliaw since 
the night on which he received that crushing blow 
upon his face. 

" Corne hère, Thomas — corne hère, lad," said Jacob 
when he heard his son's rapid step. " Thou'st been 
long in coming ; l've been watching for thee ail the 
day. I want to know how this law business goes on ; 
it's slow and wearisome, and must be pushed along. 
l'd hâve gone over to Mr. Quetchett myself, but I 
dursn't show my face as I am. Ay, look at thy 
father, lad! and remember who it is has done it; — 
remember who it was that killed thy grandfather, and 
would tum thee and me out of house and home ; 
remember it ail, Thomas, by day and night, and 
sharpen thy wits to win me my revenge. IVe had 
thee taught the law, lad, for this, and now I dépend 
on thee to do it. Thou'lt not let that ruffian escape 
who tried to drown thee, and has crushed the likeness 
of a human being out of thy father's face. Look 
well at me, my lad. See what I am, and what l've 
suflfered, and remember it was ail for thee, my son — 
ail for thee." 

Hère Jacob rose, seized his son by the shoulders 
with both hands, and thrust his disfigured face close to 
that of the young man, who shrank back in terror. 

**Ay, lad," he hissed through his teeth, "thou 
mayst well shudder at the sight o' me. I dare not 
look in the glass myself, l'm such a beauty." 

And hère he laughed, and roughly pushed his son 
away, and hid his marred features in his hands as he 
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sat down, rockîng his body to and fro. Suddenly 
springing up like a wounded tiger, he caught Tom 
again with a grip like a vice, and shouted,- 

" Revenge, lad ! revenge, revenge ! Let's hâve the 
law on 'em to the last court in hell ! Thou'lt not let 
Perks escape, lad. Thou'lt not listen to lier,'^ he said, 
pointing to his cottage. " Hist, lad, thy môtlier wants 
to let the scoundrel escape me. She's bought over, 
lad — bougbt over by Jediah field. He's bailèd bim 
ont, with the help of this new man of his, who came 
to my bouse to beg for food and shelter for himself 
and fam'ly, and now turns on me like a viper ; but 
we'll be even with them ail, Thomas. We shall drag 
them ail into court, and hâve justice to the last jot — 
to the last jot, if it takes years to get it, and costs me 
every shilling I am worth. Listen, lad; I made a 
promise to thy grandfather on his death-bed for me 
and thee — for me and thee/* 

Hère he broke off abruptly, and paced to and fro, 
clenching his fists, muttering to himself, and grinding 
his teeth. Suddenly he stopped in his restless walk, 
and looked moodily down at the mill-wheel for a long 
time, his arms folded, and his brow contracted into a 
fierce frown. 

Thinking this was a good opportunity to divert his 
father's mind from his wrongs and sufferings, and 
mindful of the suggestion in his mother's letter, Tom 
ventured to speak of the business. 

" How's the mill going on, father ? " he inquired. 

** I don't know, lad. I haven't been inside the mill 
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sîncQ. that Sunday nîght, Tîmmîns says * there's tliree 
feet o* back-water on lier, and only five pair of atones 
at work.' What does it matter ? — they'll hâve to pay 
for ît. l'il shut her down, as my father did, and sack 
the men for good/' 

Don't do that, father,^' said Tom. 
I wîll if I like," said Jacob, angrily tuming on 
his son. " Who's to hinder me ? l'd like to see thee 
try to do it. What dost thou know of milling ? If 
thou know'st thy own business 'tis as much as 'ill be 
reqnired of thee. Leave me to mind mine. l'il bum 
the mill if I please." 

Tom remained silent after this rebuff, thinking 
that it would hâve been just as well if he hadn't 
played praetical jokes on the Methodists, and fearfui 
of some fresh outbreak if he ventured on any further 
inquiries. 

Presently Jacob Grimshaw looked up the valley, 
and fixed his eyes on the party of workmen engaged 
in erecting the "pit head,'* near the old forge. 

" What are they doing there ?" he inquired in a 
sullen tone, looking steadily in his son's face. '* I saw 
thee fooKng with Bessy Roffey at the bridge." 

"She says, 'they are going ^o sink a shaft/" said 
Tom, growing very red, and averting his eyes. 
" Jediah Field has given old Tammy notice to qnit 
the forge." 

" I know he has," said Jacob. ** He wants ail the 
land and the pond and the mill to himself, curse 
him." 

• VOL. 111. F 
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** He can't tum him out any more than he can tum 
you out," said Tom. 

" Dost thînk so, Tom ? " inquired Jacob earnestly, 
wîth something of liis natural tone of voice — " dost 
think the old gîpsy can hold the place ? " 

"He lias paid no rent for over twenty-one years, 
and it's his freehold now/' said Tom. " Let Mr. Field 
trv it if he dares." 

"Ha!'' said Jacob, lapsing into a rêverie, "it's 
Tammy's freehold, is it, and Jediah Fieïd wants the 
land ? Ha ! see hère, Thomas," he continued in a 
whisper, whîlst his eyes assumed a look of deep cunning, 
" couldst thou persuade old Tammy to sell his interest 
tome?" 

" ru try, if you like," replied Tom ; " but the old 
Gripple wants to stay there for the rest of his life. 
He's used to the place, and it euits him." 

" Then tell him he can stay," said Jacob eagerly. 
"l'd give a hundred pounds for the cabin and the 
garden, and let him remain rent free as long as he 
Uves." 

" Veiy good," said Tom, " l'il see him thisevening." 

"Now let me hear what Quetchett thinks of the 
case," said Jacob, sitting down beside his son. " When 
is it to be tried ? Let me hear it ail." 

Tom clearly explained the précise position of the 
lawsuit, and the points for and against them; to which 
his father listened attentively, now and then asking 
clever questions, which showed that he had been 
studying the law of landlord and tenant for himself. 
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When this intricate subject was exliausted, Jacob 
inquired mînutely as to tbe steps taken to prosecute 
Perks, and the évidence required to convict bis enemy. 

" Tbat'll do, lad," he said, at tbe end of the long 
conférence. " Now go into tbe bouse, and get some- 
tbing to eat. Tell tby motber notbing of ail tbis ; let 
ber send me my dinner out bere." 

He proceeded to fill and ligbt bis pipe, wbicb was a 
very bad préparation for bis solitary meal. Tom was 
glad to get away, and burri^ed tbrougb tbe garden to 
tbe cottage, giving a loud double rap witb tbe great 
brass knocker, wbicb made bis motber's beart almost 
jump into ber moutb. 

" Ob, Tom, l'm so glad to see you,'^ said Mrs. 
Grimsbaw, as sbe opened tbe door, and flimg ber arms 
rotmd ber son's neck, wbilst little Lizzie appeared 
bebind ber motber, jumping up and down like a pet 
spaniel, in expectation of baving ber turn at a bugging 
presently, perbaps also in expectation of tbe London 
doll wbicb sbe boped to find in ber brotber's pocket. 

"Fatber wants bis dinner," said Tom. *'Send it 
out to bim for God's sake, or be'U be in upon us ; be's 
in a dreadfid state of mind." 

"It's ready tbis two bours," said Patty, burrying 
into ber kitcben to give tbe necessary orders. 

Wben sbe returned sbe found ber daugbter Lizzie 
on Tom's knee in tbe parleur, listening eagerly to ber 
brotber's account of London. 

" Hâve you brougbt ber tbe doll, Tom ? " inquired 
bis motber in a low voice in bis ear. 
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" No," said Tom aloud. " Pm sorry I forgot it — I 
was 80 busy." 

Poor Lizzie^s face fell, and her eyes fiUed with tears. 
Mrs. Grimshaw looked vexed. 

" She's been thinking of it ail the week," she said 
sadly. " Poor child, I wisli I hadn't told her." 

" 1^11 bring it next time," said Tom apologetically. 
• Mrs. Ghrimsbaw sigbed, knowing that bis promises 
were of tbe pie-crust order. Tben sbe sent Lizzie 
away, and told him of tbe disturbed state of bis fatber's 
mind, of wbicb we bave already seen enougb to render 
it unneeessary to repeat tbe misérable narrative. 

*'Doctor Dixon can do notbin^ witb bim," sbe said. 
'*He says 'it will end badly if be goes on as be is 
doing now.^ He scarcely eats a morsel, and sits 
brooding ont tbere in tbe cold and wet ail day long." 

*' Tbe case will be set down for trial next montb, 
mother," said Tom. " We sball give tbem a good 
licking, and tben be'll be ail rigbt." 

** He willnever be allrigbt," said Patty moumftdly, 
"as long as Perks lives, and tbe mill-stream flows 
down tbe Dale. You bave brougbt mucb of tbis on 
us, — God forgive you Tom," sbe added, rising to leave 
tbe room, in order to comfort ber little daugbter, wbo, 
being alone in ber bedroom witb ber disappointment, 
bad drifted into tears. 

"If be'd only tbougbt of tbe doll," said Mrs. Grim- 
shaw to herself as she went up-stairs, " l'd bave 
believed tbere was some good in him.'' 

It is always tbe last straw that breaks tbe came? s 
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back. When Patty reached the door of her daughter's 
rooin and heard the stifled sobs wîthin, she could 
endure no more, but rusbed away into a little eloset to 
bide the agony of her long-pent-up grief. 

Whatever trouble existed in or out of the house, it in 
no way affected the appetite of Tom Grimshaw. Essen- 
tially selfish in his nature, almost destitute of natural 
affection, incapable of sympathy with the suffering 
of those around him, hardened by the training of a 
low attomey's office, coarse and animal in his tastes, 
cruel in his very amusements — the young, unlicked 
cub sat himself down to the dinner, which his poor 
mother had carefully prepared for his délectation, with 
a zest and coolness which would hâve done crédit to 
a red Indian. A spoiled, pampered cur ; destined by 
fate to be the instrument of the heavy punishment at 
présent beîng undergone by his too-indulgent parents. 
At the same time he fancied himself a very ill-used 
individual, bullied by his father, abused by his mother, 
and neglected by the little sister whom he expected to 
remain in the room and amuse him during his meal. 
Left to hifi own devices he vented his ill-temper on the 
unfortunate domestic who unwilKngly waited on him, 
finding fault with everything, and everlastingly ring- 
ing the bell. When he had consmned everything 
eatable he could possibly cram himself with, he quaffed 
deep draughts of his father's home-brewed aie, then lit 
his pipe, flung himself on a couch with his dirty boots, 
and so fell asleep as he smoked, plotting mischief even 
in his dreams. It was with a feeling of relief that the 
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dwellers in that unhappy cottage heard him leave the 
house at eight o'clock ; although their joy was some- 
what damped immedîately after by the retum of the 
master, who suUenly strode up-stairs to his own bed- 
room and locked the door. 

As for Patty, she could eat no dinner, and had long 
since retired to a little bed in her daughter's room, 
clinging fondly to the child who loved her, and pray- 
ing for those who loved her not. Looking back with 
regret on the happy past, and forward wîth fear to the 
darkening future, trembling at every sound in the 
house, weak from want of food, exhausted by weeping, 
and yet strong in her simple faith that God would not 
désert her and her little girl in this hour of trial ; 
whilst within ear-shot, at the other side of a thin 
partition, in her own room, from which she was thrust 
out, stood a wild-looking, dark-haired man before a 
looking-glass, contemplating his injured face by the 
light of a chamber candie, grinning with frightful 
contortions, to render his own disfigured, reflected 
image more hideous to his distorted vision, muttering 
and grinding his teeth, shaking his clenched hand in 
the viewless air, always at the same corner of the 
room, in which direction his imagination had placed' 
the abode of his enemies, whom he cursed with deep 
curses, which he loved to rack his heated brain to 

invent Let us draw the veil of night around the 

dwellers in that cottage, and hide its agony and horror 
in deeper gloom. 

Outside, in thedarkness, Tom Qrimshaw went merrily 
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on hîs way, smoking hard as he walked up the Bright- 
moor Roady until he reached a wooden stile in the 
hedge, over which he sprang with agility, and from 
thence stnick off across a narrow, imfrequented foot- 
path winding round the base of great tip-mounds, 
and ultimately descending by intricate zigzags to the 
gipsy's forge. 

Tom groped his way down the steep slope with 
diffieulty, and when half-way down, just as he came 
withîn sight of the large pool, he stopped, and plaeed 
his fingers to his lips and emitted a loud, shrill cat-call. 
Immediately a shutter in a small window of the forge, 
which looked on the pathway, was opened, and a Hght 
fixed in a lanthom shone ont. Tom continued his 
joumey to the foot of the slope in the shadow of the 
cUff. 

" Is that thee, Tummas ? " inquired a female voice 
from out the darkness, which he well knew to be that 
of Bessy Roffey. 

" Ay, ay, lass ; ail serene/' 

"I thought l'd come out and mak^ sure," said 
Bessy. " He's ftiU o* trouble, and I wish to tell thee 
afore thou goes in. He thinks somebody's been spyin' 
on the still, and that Muster Forster or his son ha' done 
it. Thee knows they saw it at work the night when 
the little gell fell off the bridge, though he swore 'em 
ail to silence. The second son' s been up this evenin' 
and tell'd t'owd man that he must gi'e it up and mak' 
no more whisky, and so be he might stay. I wish 
he would, lad. It's no good, and causes mischief 
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'mongst the hands at the works. I hope thou'lt tell 
him to chuck the still i' the pond ; it's a'most burnt 
out, and the coals gettin' hard to win. He does na 
WMit it, as he's saved a pretty penny ; but he canna 
bear to move down Dale." 

"He needn't move, Bessy, îf he'll take my adviee." 

" What isH, lad ?'' she inquired. 

" l'il go in and see him," said Tom. " You wait 
hère, Bessy, till I come out." So saying he pushed 
past her and entered the forge. 

Tom found the crippled gipsy seated by the fireless 
hearth in grim dudgeon, his huge misshapen head 
resting on his large grimy hands, a short clay pipe 
stuok between his thick lips, and about him that 
gênerai aspect of moodiness and discomfort which 
betokened a great trouble. A solitary candie placed 
on the anvil lit up the dingy little hut, and scarcely 
gave to the sombre appearance of the place a slight 
ray of cheerfiilness. The old man's large black eyes 
gleamed out under his dark eyebrows and heavy fore- 
head like the eyes of a hunted animal at bay, but 
beyond their cunning, suspicions glance at his visiter, 
there was no other appearance of life about him, as his 
pipe had gone out. He made no movement and uttered 
no Word of welcome as Tom took a rough seat and 
placed it near the hearth, and on the whole he seemed 
to take the visit as an intrusion. 

"l'm sorry to hear you are in trouble, Tammy," 
said Tom. "We're ail in hot water just now with 
Mr. Field and his new manager." 
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The gîpsy slowly withdrew his pipe from his mouth 
and spat in the dust ; then he exhibited two rows of 
yellow fangs between his parted lips, and grunted a 
short gmnt like a bark, in testimony of his disgust 
at the présent state of affairs. 

"It be ail thy doin'/' he said at length. " You be 
a lawyer, and ha' stirred up Muster Jediah, and druv 
Perks to punch thy father's head ; — sarved un right 
for not lettin' o' thee drown like a blind pup. I mun 
be tumed out cos thy feyther eoom'd hère o' nights 
worretin' folks as didn't knaw th' rights on't; and 
thee makin' a fool o' Bessy, whom thou never means 
to marry — more fool she to listen to thee fur a bad 
lot — a bad lot/' 

Hère Tammy sxdlenly resumed his pipe and closed 
his teeth and lips on it, as an intimation that he had 
said his say and would be silent. 

" Corne, come, Tammy/' said Tom ; " this is ill-tem- 
per. You know we hâve been good friends to thee and 
to the lass. Why, mother's taught her like a daughter." 

"Ugh!" gnmted the gipsy ; "taught her to go 
agin her own feyther, who ha' reared and fettled for 
her ever sin' she was a babby. Ugh ! a bad lot." 

" What's she going against you for now? " inquired 
Tom. " Is it the still ? " 

" Mwur you moind," said the gipsy. "The still 'uU 
be in bottom o' Pool to-morrow night." 

** What is it, then ? " asked Tom, puiçzled at the 
cripple's complaint of the girl, of whom he had 
hitherto always spoken kindly. 
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The gîpsy knocked the ashes out of hîs pipe, and 
looked hard at hîs questioner. 

" I canna trust thee," he saîd testily. " Thee beest 
a lawyer's coït, an' 'uU carry them as crosses thee to 
t' owd lad, where thee's carryîn' thy feyther/' 
' " Very well, Tammy," saîd Tom, rising, and nettled 
at the allusion to his professional character ; " I came 
hère to give advice gratfe, to save you and Bessy 
from being turned out by Jediah Field, or being 
împrisoned for what you know. As it îsn't wanted, 
Fil go ; '' and at this he tumed to the door. 

" Stop a minuit," saîd Tammy. " What's that thee 
says 'bout a prison ?" 

" Why, you know very well, old chap," replied Tom, 
retuming close to the gîpsy, and speaking low, " that 
if it was known where the stuff you sell is made, you'd 
go to jail, and probably get a free passage over the 
water. That's what young Forster and t'other fellow's 
been hère about." 

The gîpsy looked askaiice at Tom ; then he took the 
candie off the anvil and relit his pipe, contriving, as 
he did so, to throw the light on the young man's face, 
which he studied attentively out of the corners of his 
éyes. He smoked întently for several minutés, in 
strong, short whiffs, occasionally emitting an expressive 
grunt between the întervals of puffing. 

" I knaw'd," he saîd at length, " I could be lagged 
ef I wur caught in th' act o' 'stîUin' or mautin', but I 
did na b'iieve I could be touched by t'gaugers for 
what 's gonfe by." 
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Tom shook his head. He was not clear about the 
Hevenue laws, but he deemed it beat at présent to 
excite the gipsy's fears. 

"If they find the still on the pi*emi8es," he said, "it 
would convict y ou/' 

" They canna find it, lad ; leastways, they wunna 
ûnà un hère/' said the cripple, showing ail his teeth 
in a cunning grin ; " but I tell'd thee I mean to gi'e 
it up. I ha* promised todo't, so be l'm let aloane/' 

"They won't leave you alone," said Tom. "Mr. 
Forster will put up a great engine near the pit he's 
sinking outside ; and then he'U pull your forge down. 
You needn't let him, if you don't like. It's your 
own place now, if you've paid no rent, as Bessy says, 
*for twenty-one years.' '* 

" I niwur paid no rent/* said the gipsy ; " but I 
don't want no law." 

" My father will buy the place from you," said Tom, 
" and you can remain hère as long as you please." 

" That's what you kem fur,'' said the suspicions man. 
" I knaw'd when I sot eyes on you. I doan't want thy 
feyther's money. I want to be let aloane." 

" "We'll give you a hundred pounds," said Tom. 

The gipsy grunted, and expectorated again. 

" l've got four times more nor that lyin' by me," he 
said. 

" In the bank ? " said Tom, with surprise. 

" Naw, lad ; I trusts no banks. I ha' a bank o' my 
own ; and I wimna sell to thee or thy feyther what' s 
not moine t'sell. I wunna be turned out, neether ; 
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lasteways tîll I Kke to go mysen. l'd go to my own 
folks if it werena for Bessy. I canna lave the lass, 
and she canna go wi' me. l'd ha' gone long sin', if it 
werena for her. I wish I ha* na coom'd at ail ; a 
Ron^any's no bizniz under slated roof like ither folks ; 
it allus lades to trubble. It was t'owd mort's doin'. 
She wanted to be rid o' I, and to tak' the lad. She left 
th' little lass, and she's been a good 'un, 'cept when 
thy mother puts a maggit in her 'ead. She wunna do 
what I wants hur to. She'd ha' done it but for 
t' miller's wife." 

Hère he relapsed into the sulks, and knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe again. 

" What is it she won't do ? " inquired Tom, getting 
curious to know the secret of the gipsy's trouble. 

The cripple remained silent a long time, and slowly 
refiUed his pipe, which he lit as before, placing the 
candie so that he could better study Tom's hard 
features. 

" Thou'rt fond o' Bessy ? " he said at last. " I see'd 
thee kissin' un at the bridge. Happen she'U do for 
thee what she wunna do for me. Wouldst marry her if 
she'd a fortin ? — aye, lad, more than thee can 'spect to 
get elsewheres — ^twenty times as mueh as thou'st bid 
fur the forge." 

Tom was now utterly puzzled by the turn the con- 
versation had taken, and it was his turn to remain 
silent. 

" Yes," he said at length, *^ l'm fond of her, but I 
never thought of marriage." 
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"I knaw'd thee didna/' saîd the gipsy, in wrath, 
seizîng Tom's wrist în bis powerful hand, and cruflhîng 
the bones together în bis grip, so tbat Tom cried out 
wîtb pain. " I knaw'd tbee didna," be repeated, draw- 
ing a long-bladed knife from some part of bis clotbes. 
** Tben wbat for's tbee makin' a fool o' tb' lass ? l've 
beerd tbee tellin' ber tbee'd loike to wed. Hist, lad ! 
if ever tbee's tbougbt o' wrongin' ber, or ever durst, 
l'd put tbîs to tb' baft in tby black beart, or find tbem 
as 'ud do't for my biddin', if tbou wert bidden in 
bottom o' a well. Sbe's better blood in ber tban 
youm, lad, for ail tbee beest a miller's son." 

Hère tbe enraged cripple flnng Tom's band away 
from bim witb violence, and spat at bim. 

Tom was an arrant coward at beart. Tbe sigbt of 
tbe long knife in tbe band of tbe powerful cripple, close 
to bis breast, was too mucb for bim, and be fell on bis 
knees. 

" I couldn't marry ber witbout tbe consent of fatber 
and motber," be wbined ; " but I never meant to burt a 
bair of Bessy's bead. I love ber too mucb for tbat." 

Tbe gipsy looked on witb contempt as Tom knelt 
trembling before bim ; looked bim tbrougb and tbrougb 
for a time, and tben said in a low voice — 

" Happen tby feytber and motber wudna object, 
if tbey knaw'd sbe was not a Eomany, and tbat sbe 
bad a fortin. Wouldst bave ber tben, lad ? " be in- 
quired, bringing bis face close to bis visitor's, and 
looking into bis eyes. 

"I would," said Tom ; "indeed I would. If sbe's 
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not your daughter, and has got money to satisfy my 
parents, l'U marry lier, and welcome." 

"Get up off thy knees," said the gipsy. ^'Thou'st 
not ower given to prayin'. Get up!" he repeated 
stemly. " Wilt swear thou'lt marry her if I tell thee 
wheje her fortin's liid ? The lass is fond o' thee — 
worse luck for her ! Pm an owd man, and mun die 
wi' my own people. I canna tak' her wi' me, and 
mun lave her with thee. Happen thy mother 'ull be 
kind to her — she's allus been. Swear that your soûl 
may part th' hour you think o' wrongin' her, and 
promise me to marry her the day thou seest the 
money." 

" I swear ! " said Tom^ appealing to his Maker as 
his witness. 

" Listen," said the old man, in a husky tone ; " draw 
nigher." 

Tom eat down close to the hearth, and heard with 
eager interest the story of the gold which the gipsy 
had soldered up in the box for Jediah Field. 

"He flinged it away in t' pond, near the bridge," 
said the gipsy. "It isn't his'n no more. She saw 
him do't, and can show thee the spot. She wimna 
show't me. Now, I mun go to bed. Tell the poor 
lass to come in. She's clemm'd wi' cold, waitin' to bid 
thee good-night." 

As Tom Grimshaw hurried aut, he looked aroimd to 
see Bessy, but could not discover her. He uttered his 
shrill whistle, but there was no response. The night 
was now pitch dark, and he could scarcely see a yard 
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in front of him, otherwise he might hâve seen the girl 
croucliîng against the wall, near the open window, at 
which she had heard and seen most of what passed 
between him and the gipsy. 

Wondering what had become of her, and fearing 
that he would be locked out of his father's house, he 
betook himself to the footpath, and after some diffi- 
cult climbing and severe stumbling reached the road, 
and thence rapidly made his way home. 

He foimd that every one had gone to bed, the door 
being left on the latch, and a lighted candie was gut- 
tering in the eandlestick on the paved floor of the 
passage. With this Tom ascended the stairs to his bed- 
room. He saw a light shining under his father's door 
as he passed, and heard him stiU talking to himself, 
and walking up and down. 

Tom lit his pipe, and also lit a fresh candie, which 
he placed near his bedside ; and as he lay down, he 
tumed over in his active brain the best way of utilizing 
the strange information he had obtained from the gipsy. 
It puzzled him very much to conjecture why Jediah 
Field had thrown a box with anything valuable in it 
into the pond. Slowly he began to remember ail he 
had heard about the price paid in gold for the land 
on which the church was built. 

"By Jove! '' he exclaimed suddenly, sitting boit up- 
right in bed, " that's the money — two thousand pounds 
in gold ! " 

Then he hugged himself with delight, lay down 
again, and fell asleep, " chortling " in his dreams. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 



** Smooth nins the water where the brook is deep ; 
And in his simple show he harbours treason." 

Shaxspbarb, Henry VI., Part II., Act 3. 

TI7HEN Jediah Field received a letter from Mr. 
Lawson, informing him of the sudden illness of 
his trusted friend, and also of the strange discovery of 
Josiah's long-lost daughter, he decided at once to go 
up to town. For the first time in his Kfe he experienced 
a sensation of intense émotion. A strange feeling of 
dread came over him when he contemplated the idea of 
losing for ever the man who had heen so intimately 
associated with the past thirty years of his life ; and 
notwithstanding his long répressive training and ha- 
bituai self-control, he could not conceal the alarm 
which Mr. Lawson's letter awakened. Josiah Morris 
was essentially the complément of his own imperfect 
character, soffcening its asperities and moderating its 
extrêmes. They had lived together so long in close 
intimacy under the same roof, in the habituai inter- 
change of thought, sharing business anxieties, and 
participating in certain scientific amusements ; they 
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were so alike in tastes and so unlike in feeling, so very 
similar in habits and so very dissimilar in character, 
that to separate one from the other would resuit in a 
hiatus, which would be équivalent to the permanent 
unhappiness of both. 

Jediah felt somewhat annoyed at the advent of Mrs. 
Somers. He knew his reserved cashier had once been 
married ; he understood, also, that the lady had sud- 
denly left her husband a short time after the event, 
and had steadfastly persisted in coneealing her identity. 
As an old bachelor and professed woman-hater, Jediah 
had inwardly rejoiced in the circumstanee which iso- 
lated one man, as Josiah Morris had been isolated, and 
80 made him better fitted to be his companion and 
friend. 

He feared that this constant companionship and close 
friendship wquld now be broken up, and the fact that 
the mère sight of Mrs. Somers had so strangely affected 
her father as to overwhelm his calm intellect in a kind 
of syncope, appeared to Mr. Field to be sufficient ground 
for his worst fears. 

"I wish he had never seen the woman," he said 
testily to himself, as he set out on his journey to 
London. "I verily believe women were created for 
the express purpose of upsetting every reasonable 
arrangement in existence. Nothing could be more 
perfect than our life in the Dale House of late — so 
methodical, so balanced, and so delightful in the 
evenings — Josiah, and our young friend Forster, and 
Esther.'' 

VOL. ni. G 
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But hère his chain of reasoning broke down when 
he remembered that Estlier was iinfortunately of the 
objectionable sex, and yet admittedly formed tbe 
golden link which held the little social circle together. 
He could scarcely bring himself to tbink of Esfcher 
growing înto a woman, but he was ready to admit tbat 
if she ever did, she would certainlv be a brilliant ex- 
ception amongst the disturbing éléments of society ; 
and as he travelled on by train, Jediah found himself 
unconsciously contemplating the character of his nièce 
as that nearest to his idea of perfection. 

Absorbed in this pleasant vein of thought, he fell 
asleep in the railway carriage, and dreamed what was 
to him an evil dream. He thought he saw himself in 
later years standing before what he imagined to be the 
altar rails of a church, engaged in a thing he had 
never seen in the flesh — giving away his precious pet, 
now grown up to womanhood, in marriage. He felt 
as utterly misérable during the absurd ceremony as it 
was possible for a strict Friend to be. He would wil- 
lingly hâve strangled the bridegroom there and then 
if he dared ; nevertheless, there he stood, despite him- 
self, in loco parentis, inside the walls of the building 
he most abhorred, performing a part he heaiiiily de- 
tested. When tlie ceremony was concluded, it seemed 
to him that everybody departed rejoicing, leaving him 
alone with his anger and amazement ; and under thèse 
combined sensations he awoke. 

It was au iuexpressible relief to Jediah to lind it was 
only a dream. He had not dreamt for years, and he 
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pinched himself blue in order to be perfectly assured 
that the vision was unreal. He pulled down the 
wîndow of the carriage, although tho night was in- 
tensely cold, and kept it open during the rest of the 
joumey, lest he shonld fall asleep again, and undergo 
a second time the mental torture from whieh he had 
just escaped. Jediah was conscious that he was acquir- 
ing a violent cold in his head, yet he persisted in the 
unseasonable ventilation, consoling himself by con- 
juring up a mental picture of Esther hovering round 
his invalid chair as a gentle nurse, in the rcmote period 
he assigned to his old âge, when colds and other infir- 
mities might be expected to lay hold on him — which 
proves, after ail, that at the bottom of his affection, as 
at the bottom of the love of everything exhibited by 
most old bachelors, there was a solid substratum of 
selfishness. 

When he arrived at the inn in Scot's Yard, he was 
told that the physician had forbidden any interview 
with his patient, who was carefuUy watched by two 
intelligent nurses. Josiah had rallied a little, but 
was weak and exhausted from loss of blood, of which 
he had but little to spare in his normal condition. He 
seemed like a man who had received a severe concussion 
of the brain, lying perfectly still and helpless, with his 
oyes fixed on the door of the room, as if in expectation 
of the entry of some one who nevcr came ; and in this 
semi-conscious state he had lain for three days, refusing 
food of any kind. 

Dr. Anton was puzzled by the case, and called in a 
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brother physician, with whoin hé held a long consulta- 
tion ; the resuit of whicli was, that ît was agreed an 
experîment should be tried on the patient on the 
moming after Jediali's arrivai. 

Mrs. Somers had rallied £rom the sudden shock she 
had received at the dinner-table much sooner tban Dr. 
Anton expected, and under the affectionate care of her 
kind hostess^ was now sufficiently recovered to be able 
to corne down-stairs. It was évident she expected to 
see her father again, as there was a wistful look in her 
eyes whenever the door of the drawing-room was 
opened ; but she did not speak of him, and they forbore 
to speak to her on the subject. 

On the third day she spoke to Mrs. Lawson of going 
back to her school. 

" I hâve some little patients there whom it will do 
me good to see again/' she said. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Lawson, " Dr. Anton wants 
you to see a patient of his to-morrow. He hopes you 
will do him good." 

Then the good lady gently broke to her the news 
of Josiah's sudden illness. 

" I am ready to go to him at once/' she said. " He 
cannot be the hard, cruel man I hâve been taught to 
believe.'' 

" I am sure he is not/' replied Mrs. Lawson. ** My 
husband tells me he is one of the bôst men in exist- 



ence.'* 



Next morning Dr. Anton called for Mrs. Somers, 
and took her away in his carriage. At Scot's Yard he 
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heard of Jediah Field's arrivai, and immediately intro- 
duced hîm to his companion. 

Jediah was agreeably surprised to see such a gentle, 
refined-looking woman in the person of whom he had 
already formed an unfavourable opinion. 

" He needn't hâve been so frightened at sight of her," 
he said aside to the doctor ; " she seems quiet enough/' 

" It wasn't fiight/' said Dr. Anton dryly. " I hope 
her next appearance will cure him. It's onr only 
chance. I must leave her with you for a Kttle, whilst 
I go to see the patient. Try and amuse her ; she is 
very nervous.'' 

Thus exhorted, Jediah set himself to his unwonted 
task by talking to Mrs. Somers of her father's simple 
life at Lauterdale, and the length and endurance of 
their mutual regard. She listened attentively, but said 
nothing in reply. Then Jediah changed the thème to 
that of Esther, upon whose perfections he was éloquent. 
Gradually his hearer became interested, and began to 
speak in her tum, asking questions about the child's 
éducation, or telling something of her own expérience 
with girls of the same âge ; so that when Dr. Anton 
retumed he found the lady and gentleman quite 
friendly. 

" I must ask you to go up-stairs and change your 
dress with one of the nurses," he said to Mrs. Somers. 
" I will come for you presently." 

" A. very nice woman,*' said Jediah, when the lady 
was out of the room. " Just the person I should hâve 
selected to bring up my nièce.'' 
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" Mr. Field," said the doctor, " I propose to try a 
novel experiment, under the advice of a very eminent 
man, better versed than I am in thèse cases of seizure. 
It may succeed, but it may also be fatal. I must hâve 
your sanction to the course suggested. I am afraid 
there is no other course open to us. The patient is 
sinking very fast, and wiU not allow any nourishment 
to pass his lips. He can't hold out twenty-four hours 
longer." 

'* Verily ! " said Jediah, in alarm ; " by ail means 
try it. I will even assist, if it be needful.*' 

" The only assistant required is the lady y ou hâve 
just seen. I am about to introduce her in the dress 
and character of one of the nurses who has just left the 
room. I hope Mr. Morris will gradually recognise his 
daughter's features without any violent émotion, and 
then take some food from her hands. If he recognised 
her too suddenly, it might terminate the case. If he 
does not recognise her at ail, it will terminate of itself. 
Now I must leave you, and I confess I do so with 
great anxiety about the resuit." 

Dr. Anton went up-stairs, and gave minuté instruc- 
tions to Mrs. Somers, who had changed her dress as 
directed. She readily caught the ideas he wished to 
impress on her, and listcned calmly to his directions. 

Then he re-entered the patient's room, and seated 
himself as usual by the bedside, holding the passive 
wrist, and slowly counting its feeble pulsations, which 
were like those of one whose life was ebbing away. 
Josîah lay^ still and quiet, with half-closed eyes, His 
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face, în which tliere never was much colour, wiis now 
perfectly white, save where the incisions had been 
made in his temples. He scarcely seemed to breathe, 
and his limbs were motionless. At the other side of 
the bed sat one of the nurses. 

Presently the door opened slowly, and another nurse 
entered, carrying in her hand a small basin of strong 
soup. Softly she crept across the room, her head slightly 
averted, and her eyes bent down, as she gently stirred 
the liquid she carried. Dr. Anton rose, and motioned 
her to take the seat he had vacated, standing between 
her and his patientas eyes as she did so. Quietly she 
sat down, and stole her fingers round the wrist which 
lay on the coverlid, gradually gathering up the cold 
hand in her own, and compressing it by degrees. 
Josiah's eyelids were now slowly raised, and his eyes 
tumed to the hand which held his own, on which was 
a simple wedding-ring, which seemed to attract his 
attention, like a waking child. He looked at it fixedly 
for several minutes ; then painfully began to trace the 
arm up to the shoulder ; and by-and-by his gaze rested 
fuU on the face of his daughter, who did not dare as yet 
to look at him. Dr. Anton went softly to the window, 
and cautiously admitted more light. He watched 
Josiah's eyes, and saw a new life in them as he began 
to recognise the likeness to a well-remembered face. 
Still Mrs. Somers sat immovable, looking steadfastly 
down ; but she pressed the hand which lay in hers 
more firmly. Dr. Anton, who stood with his watch in 
his hand, coughed a little. She turned her face slowly 
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round, and gradually sought her father's eyes with 
hers, as she presented the food to his notice. A faint 
smile stole over the sick man's pallid featnres ; he 
drew her hand up to his lips, and kissed it. She 
stooped over him, and pressed her lips to his forehead ; 
then raised his head on her arm, and offered him food. 
He drank eagerly, still keeping his eyes fixed on her 
face. Dr. Anton put up his watch and stole out of the 
room. Presently he entered the apartment where 
Jediah sat wearily counting the minutes. 

" He is saved ! " said the doctor. " The experiment 
has been a success." 

From that day forth Josiah Morris grew rapidly 
better. His daughter rarely left his bedside, and he 
could scarcely bear her out of his sight. Mrs. Lawson 
took on herself the arrangements necessary for termi- 
nating her friend's engagement at the school, as it 
was definitely understood that Mrs. Somers was to 
accompany her father to Lauterdale, as soon as he was 
convalescent, and there take charge of Esther's éduca- 
tion in the Dale House. 

Meantime, Jediah Field took into his own hands the 
arrangements necessary to complète the purchase of the 
property in the Brightmoor valley, which he urged on 
with speed. Fortunately, the title was simple, and 
Lord Rawson'screditorswere pressing; so thatwithin a 
fortnight Mr. Field rejoiced in his new proprietorship, 
and especially in the fact that he was now in the 
position of landlord to Jacob Grimshaw — a position 
which was speedily utilized by the commencement of 
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the tlireatened action of ejectment against the unhappy 
miller. 

It was Mr. Lawson's hope that both actions wonld 
be set down for trial at tbe same date, and tlius tbere 
woidd be some chance of an advantageous compromise ; 
and with this end in view Mr. Screwbone had aiready 
thrown ail tbe obstacles be possibly could in Mr. 
Quetchett's way, by numerous applications Q,t Judge's 
Chambers, on every possible pretext, until tbe available 
armoury of such défensive weapons was exhansted. He 
had also unsuccessfnlly tried to upset Jacob's case on 
demnrrer, but found Mr. Quetcbett too many for him, 
so that be only gained time by bis motion, at some 
considérable expenditure in costs. At lengtb tbe 
actions were entered for trial at Sbrewsbury Assizes, 
both sides claiming spécial juries. Jediah rubbed bis 
hands together as he keenly scented the battle draw- 
ing nigh ; whilst his restless opponent at Lauterdale 
became honrly more excited, and at lengtb started for 
Wolverhampton, to be nearer the base of opérations ; 
bût before Jacob left home, a remarkable event had 
occurred in his neighbourhood, to which we mnst retum 
for a little. 

"When Tom Grimshaw heard the mysterious story of 
the tin-box thrown into the pond by Jediah Field, his 
cupidity was intensely excited. He dreamed that 
night of gold in every possible shape and form, on 
land and iinder water, in coin, and ingots, and bars. 
Sometimes the sovereigns fell in showers at his feet, 
but the gipsy always appeared and swept them up 
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before he could gather any ; sometimes he fancied him- 
self dîgging up the ore itself from an open mine, then 
the gipsy tnmed up again with a barrow, and wheeled 
it ail away, notwithstanding his want of legs, whilst 
Tom felt himself powerless to resist ; and again, he 
dreamt he stood in the old forge, before a fierce fire, 
from which bright bars of gold were being drawn ont, 
red-hot, as he had seen iron drawn ont in the rolling- 
miUs. Tom felt an irrésistible impulse corapelling him 
to seize one end of a great bar at a white beat, although 
he knew it would bum the flesh from his fingers ; but 
the grim old cripple got hold of the other end, and 
after a fierce struggle in "pull-devil, puU-baker*' 
fashion, the gipsy got the best of it, and Tom fell on 
the hard floor — waking at the same instant, just before 
dawn, to find this part of his dream was literally true, 
as he had fallen out of bed on his back. 

He rose up with aching bones, and dressed himself ; 
then took a nip of whisky from a secret store, doubly 
protected from accidentai discovery by the label of a 
medicine bottle. Having thus steadied his nerves, he 
placed the bottle in his coat-pocket, lit his pipe, and 
sallied out full of résolve that, although the gipsy had 
got the better of him in dreamland, he would certainly 
circimivent him elsewhere, with his faculties in full 
activity, and so ultimately get hold of the box of gold 
without the conditional encumbrance of marrying 
Bessy Eofiey. 

" Marry the wench indeed ! *' said Tom as he went 
forth thinking of the old man's threats of the previous 
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nîglit ; " not if I know ît. l'U try a trick worth two 
of that. She's a good-lookîng lass, and would look 
well enough in fine clothes ; but tliere's a better card 
to play than manying." 

Now it miist be left to the imagination of my readers 
to name tbe particular card which Tom Grimshaw con- 
templated in bis bad heart. The ace of spades would 
scarcely be black enough to indicate his e\'il purpose, 
as he smirked complacently and stroked the first 
symptoms of a beard on his square chin. Full of his 
deep plot he strode away in the early moming light 
down the Dale, passing through throngs of workmen 
swarming up to the Works a little before the propcr 
time, since the régulations of the new manager had 
been put in force. They looked askance at Tom as he 
walked rapidly on towards Severnbridge. 

"What's the gallows bird up to at this 'our o' 
momin' ? '' asked one. 

*'No good, I reckon/' replied another, — "he allus 
looks pleasant-loike when's got some divilment on hand. 
Fd loike Job Perks to catch 'im as he passes V forge ; 
happen he'd chuck 'im into Severn this toime, where 
there baint no stakes to hold on to." 

" N oa/' said another workman with a wise shake of 
his head, "Perks 'uU not lay a finger on yon chap 
till he cooms out o* pris'n; then he swears he'll 
pound's 'ead off under tilt." 

" Perks is more loike to pound's own 'ead off at rate 
he's goin' on," said the first speaker. " Niwur at 
work 'till arter breakfast, and drunk ivvery night, 
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'sidee Sunday and Monday. Lucky for 'im ee's got 
pièce work or ee'd eoou walk outside o' gâte wi' Muster 
Fawster at'e tail," 

Hère the knot of gossips were remiuded that Mr. 
Forster would be down on them presently if ttey delayed 
any longer, and so they hurried in to the worka. 

Tom Orimshaw strode on down the I>ale ; and as be 
passed hïs grandmother's cottage he saw the little 
widow, who waa an early riser, standing in the door- 
way, giving some parting ordera to her handmaidens, 
em fihe set eut for her office at the wharf where she 
stîll spent the greater part of the day, notwitb standing 
the seductiTe attraction of the romping grandchildren 
who filled her houae. People said she would now 
certainly relax in her steady busioess habite, but ahe 
still pursued the even ténor of her way, minding very 
little what folks said or thought, and attendîng to ber 
businese engagements in the carrying trade wïtb a 
punctuality and dispatcb which defied ail compétition. 

Tom knew he was no favourite with hie grandmother ; 
and with the fear of an early moming lecture irom her 
sharp tongue, in caae he wae discovered, he darted 
rapidly by the wicket gâte, and sped onward past 
Perks' forge to the river bank. Hère be entered a 
email shop devoted to the sale of fishing tackle, and 
asked if they had a " coracle " for sale. Yes, th^ 
Lad, Tom demanded to sce it, and the shopman pro- 
flat eircular wicker basket, 
tarred canvae, from tbe ceilîug, lowering 
ipuUey and cord, and fixing a loose 
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board across the framework inside as a seat. Thèse 
anoient contrivances are still in use among fishennen 
on the Sevem, and can readily be carried on a man's 
back. They are rather unsteady in the water, and 
dangerous to a novice in their peculiar navigation, as 
they readily tip over, and, having no rudder, spin 
round on the slightest provocation, so that an experi- 
mentalist on the water is often reduced to the helpless 
condition of a cat afloat in a wooden bowl. The man 
asked Tom if he knew how to swim. Tom replied in 
the négative. " Then I*d advise you to practise with 
the coracle in shallow water,*' said the shopman. Tom 
eaid he woiild, and then ordered a barbed«-shaped iron 
grapnel, which was to^ screw on the end of a pôle, and 
could be raised by a rope attached to rings. 

"It's for clearing away weeds from our wheel," 
he said. 

The man looked at the pen-and-ink sketch Tom had 
made for him, and said he didn't think it would 
answer. 

"Never you mind," said Tom; ** send 'em both up 
to the mill as soon as you can. l'il pay for them on 
delivery," and then he turned his steps homeward. 

On his way back he met James Forster, who had a 
bulky sealed letter in his hand. Tom stopped to hâve a 
few minutes' conversation with the lad, who asked kindly 
after Mrs. Grimshaw and Lizzie, looking very nervous 
as he did so, inasmuch as hc naturally bclonged to the 
other side in the dispute, although he entertained a 
pleasant recollection of his short résidence in the miller's 
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house. Tom showed no sign of hostile feeling, but 
inquired in his tum as to the health of the members of 
Mr. Forster's family, especially as to tbat of little Jenny, 
who was known to bave been very délicate ever since 
her immersion in tbe pool ; as he did so, Tom took an 
opportunity of reading the address of the large letter 
James Forster carelessly held with the direction upper- 
most. He saw that it was intend ed for Mr. Purkiss, and 
was in Mr. Forster's handwriting, with which he was 
slightly acquainted. " John Forster" was also written 
in one corner of the envelope, and the word "private " 
in the other. Tom intently studied the signature as 
he talked, and was so occupied in doing so that he 
did not hear James Forster' s reply, which was to the 
effect that Jenny was very unwell. Presently James 
Forster observed the direction of Tom's eyes, and not 
liking his curiosity shook hands and went his way; 
Tom also went his, with slackened pace, evidently 
plotting something serions as he walked. 

When he arrived at home he ate a hearty breakfast, 
and afterwards walked down to tbe road bridge over 
the mill race, and looked long and earnestly into the 
Dale Pool as he smoked. He took a tum into tl\e mill 
Leforc lunch time, as he thought he would be questioned 
abuut it by his mother, but ail he did there was to lock 
himself up in his father's office and write a letter, the 
composition of which took him a long time. When he 
had written his letter he debated with himself about 
the signature, making several trials on scraps of paper 
jÛD^Qxa at urm's length to look at. At last 
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he dashed off sometliing which apparently gave hini 
satisfaction, and then sealcd liis letter and dirccted it 
to Mr. Purkiss. He went out and posted it, and as 
he did so chuckled a good dcal, as if the matter were 
a joke. 

" When the old bird's haggcd," he said to himself, 
" it's easier to takc the young one." 

By this time it was noon, and he folt very hungry 
again. It was one of his peciiliaritics to be hungry 
at short intervais, therefore he returncd home in time 
to find his mother and sister at thcir mid-day meal. 
Ilis father was still in his room up-stairs. The 
miller ne ver went to bed now until the small hours, 
and if he slept at ail from sheer woariness only dozod 
off in the morning for a few hours before brcakfast, 
when Mr. Dixon generally came to dress his face. 
This opération was often a slow and painful one, and 
Jacob was therefore seldom seen abroad in his garden 
until one o'ciock, when he retired to his solitary 
méditations in the arbour. 

Mrs. Grimshaw was very silent during the meal ; 
she had just had a few minutes' conversation with the 
doctor as he passed out. 

" He's no botter," he said ; " his mind is going very 
fast. If this lawsuit is not stopped it will be the death 
of him, or he will end his days in an asylum.*' 

" Could you not say so to Mr. Field ? " said Patty 
in alarm; **surely he will not be cruel enough to drive 
my husband mad ? " 

'* Unlbrtunatoiy your husband is the plaintifi' in the 
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case/' said the doctor ; " Mr. Field couldn't stop the 
proceedings if he wished, and at présent he's in London 
with Josiah Morris, whb is very ill." 

"Mr. Morris came hère one night to speak to 
Jacob," said Patty, " but he wouldn't see him. I saw 
hira and spoke to him myself. He is a good, kind man, 
and would be glad to interfère if it were any use ; but 
Jacob has ne ver forgiven me for speaking with him." 

"l'm afraid it's no use attempting any interférence," 
said the doctor mournfully. ** He will scarcely let me 
dress his face. l'm very sorry for you, Mrs. Grimshaw, 
and so is every one who knows you. Indeed, I know 
that Mr. Field is sorry himself, on your mother's 
account ; but he won't knock under to any one ; least of 
ail to your husband. They must fight it oui to the 
bitter end." 

After this conversation, it was no wonder that Patty 
was silent and misérable. 

" l've been down to the mill, mother," said Tom, 
venturing on a pièce of information which he thought 
would dispel the présent gloom. " It seems to go on 
ail right." 

Now Mrs. Grimshaw knew better. She had heard 
from the foreman that moming, that he couldn't 
go on for a week longer without corn. "There's 
lots o' water, marm," said Timmins, " but little left to 
grist. l've laid up three pair o' stones, thinkin' to 
spin it out as long as possible ; but she runs away with 
the rest on 'em, so that I can't keep the feeds reg'lar, 
and the dressin' machine's goin' like a race-horse. 
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tlirashin' wîre and brushes to pièces. It 'ud be a'most 
as well to sliut her down, if it wasn't for the 'ands and 
the discrédit.*' 

"l'il get you some com, Timmins," said Patty 
quietly, thinking ail the while of her mother's manage- 
ment of the carrying trade. 

" Tom/' she said, when luncheon was over, " do you 
know any trustworthy person capable of buying grain. 
The stores are nearly empty." 

" No, mother, I don't," said Tom, whose acquaintance 
with trustworthy persons was only equalled by his own 
knowledge of the corn trade. " Kthe books want look- 
ing to I could do a little at them. I dare say they are 
in arrear," he added, reflecting that there might be 
some small debts to recover by légal process. 

" No, they are not in arrear ; I see to them myself,'* 
replied his mother. This was quite true, as during 
the pust month the mill clerk came up daily with the 
account books, which were carefully audited by his 
mistress, in a little room where she was certain her 
husband would not come. 

Just then they heard Jacob descending the stairs, 
groaning at every step with the pain of his newly 
dressed wound. He rapped on the parlour-door with his 
knuckles as he passed, and desired his son to follow him 
with some papers into the gardon. 

** It's a cold place for business," said Tom, as he 
reluctantly got up and went out with a huge bundle of 
documents under his arm. 

Jacob Grimshaw desired to be as misérable in 
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body and mînd as he possibly coiild at présent, and to 
keep every one round him in the same plight ; therefore 
he had selected the exposed arbour, through which the 
March wind whistled keenly, as the most fitting place 
for his law business, which otherwise was hot enough, 
if it were to be judged by the fierce fire in his heart 
and brain, flashing from the inner depths of his dark 
eyes. 

Tom Grimshaw had a hard time of it that aftemoon 
with hîs father. However much the misguided man 
neglected his legitimate work in the mill, he was keen 
and vigilant enough in everythin^ connected with the 
business in hand. His eyes were still swollen and 
obstructed by the bandage which Mr. Dixon had insisted 
on placing across his face that moming, finding his 
wound much worse from the previous day's exposure 
to cold, and his increasing mental irritation ; therefore 
he was compelled to listen as Tom read over one of the 
voluminous briefs prepared for counsel. Not a sentence 
escaped his attention, and numerous were the correc- 
tions he insisted on, referring to dates and documents 
with a marvellous power of memory, and adding many 
suggestions to the appalling mass of facts already 
carefully digested and embodied by Mr. Quetchett in 
hte brief. It was in vain Tom pointed out that most of 
thèse were irrelevant to the issue, and would only tend 
to confuse and irritate counsel, besides increasing the 
fées. Jacob was inexorable, and swore he would take 
the case into his own hands if his ideas were not 
adopted. Tom was quite exhausted about four o'clock. 
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and surreptitiously attempted to sustaîn his flagging 
spirits, and restore some beat to his cold body, by a pull 
at tbe medicine bottle in bis pocket. 

" Wbat's tbee got tbere P " inquired bis fatber, sud- 
denly tuming round and detecting tbe proceeding. 

" Only a little cordial for a bad tootbacbe/' wbined 
Tom, wbose teetb were cbattering witb cold. 

" Hand it bere," said Jacob stemly. " Tbee's not 
got a b^d tootb in tby bead no more tban tby fatber. 
Wbisky ! " be said aloud, in amazement, as be put tbe 
bottle to bis lips. " Wbere did tbee get tbis, lad ? tell 
me tbe trutb, or l'il knock tbee down." 

" I got it wbere you sent me last nigbt/' said Tom, 
in terror, pointing up tbe valley in tbe direction of 
tbe old forge. 

Jacob Grimsbaw immediately emptied tbe bottle 
down bis own tbroat. 

" Did be agrée to sell tbe place ?" be inquired fiercely, 
wben be recovered breatb. 

" No," said Tom ; " be will neitber sell nor leave 
imtil be pleases." 

" Didst offer bim a bundred pounds ? " inquired Jacob, 
witb a suspicions glance at bis son. 
' " Yes," replied Tom sulkily. " He wonH take it." 

" Tbou art a bad band at a bargain," said Jacob 
moodily, " and little good at tby own business. Go in to 
tby motber, and tell ber to get tbee some tea ; 'twill 
do tbee more good tban raw wbisky." 

Tom was glad to escape, and ordered a substantial 
addendum of bam and poacbed eggs, in addition to 
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the tea, to whicli as a beverâge he was not very 
partial, and after its consumption he set out again for 
the forge. On thîs occasion the object of his visit was 
twofold. Firstly, to ingratiate himself still more in the 
affections of Bessy Eoffey, partly with ulterior views, 
but mainly in the hope of obtaining from her infor- 
mation as to the position in the Dale Pool at which the 
box \^as likely to be found ; and secondly to extract 
from the old gipsy, if possible, the precîse hiding-place 
where the still was concealed. He was surprised to 
find considérable difficulty with Bessy. She not only 
repulsed ail advances of an amorous nature with dis- 
dain, but positively refused to give any information as 
to the box, even threatening to inform Mr. Field if an 
attempt were made to recover it. 

Finding the savage beauty impracticable, Tom en- 
tered the forge in search of the gipsy, whom he was 
agreeably surprised to find in a tolerably civil temper, 
and contrary to his usual habit, inclined for conversa- 
tion. This had been brought about by a verbal message 
Tammy had received that evening from Mr. Forster, 
delivered by his son James, who had crossed the 
ferry to speak privately to the old man, and had told him 
that he would not be disturbed if he allowed the pit to 
be sunk and abandoned the manufacture of spirits. He 
was to pay a small rent for the forge in future, but the 
amount would be added to his wages, and he would also 
reçoive some extra pay for repairing the tools used by 
the miners sinking the shaft. James Forster spoke 
very kindly, and said that his father did not forget 
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the good services rendered on the night when Jenny 
feU înto the pond. On thé whole, the irate cripple 
was appeased, and smoked tlie pipe of peace. He 
did not know, and did not care to know that Mr. 
Lawson had advised tliat this course should be adopted, 
inasmuch as it would be impossible to eject bim ; 
and Jediab Field bad written to bis manager, sug- 
gesting tbe compromise wbicb tbe latter was person- 
ally anxious to effect. Tom Grimsbaw was taken aback 
at first, witb tbis intelligence, wbicb tbe old gipsy 
related witb évident joy. 

" I sbould loike to be bere, lad," be said, " wben 
tbee fisbes up t' box ont o' pool, and tbo' l'se niwur 
been inside o' cburcb, l'd mak' an effort to see tbee and 
Bessy spliced, so I wud. Tbee must be kind loike to 
ber, lad, wben t'owd man's dead and gone. Sbe's bin 
a good lass t'im ; — and bist ! Tummas," be added in a 
wbisper, drawing Tom's ear close to bis lips, and 
looking cautiously round, as be winked knowingly, 
" 'appen tboult find sbe's as good as ony man's dorter 
in Dale; bom in wedlock, lad, and no gipsy lass 
arter ail." 

Tom smelled tbe strong odour of raw spirits wben 
bis face was brougbt so close to tbe gipsy's moutb, 
and suspected tbat in it lay tbe cause of bis unusual 
garrulity. As a rule, Tammy seldom drank tbe stuff 
be was so cunning at making, probably because be 
knew bow very bad it was; but at présent be was 
elated and bad indulged in a glass or two, wbicb bad 
set bis tongue wagging. 
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Wliose daughter îs she ? *' inquîred Tom. 
I duimo, lad," replied the gîl)sy, " only she baint 
moine. I never had ony cliild but Tawno." 

" How am I to find out îf you don't know your- 
self?" 

" I kin ask them as does, lad. Tawno 'ull know, 
wheriver he îs, îf t'owd mort's dead. She'll be sure 
to ha' tell'd Tawno afore she went. I knaw Tawno's 
aloive, lad. He's not fiir off, tho' he's niwur kem near's 
owd fetlier^s cos a wudna be drawd about în a dog's 
cart loike a 'xîbîtîn' dwarf ; cuss *em," and hère he 
spat on the ground and became sullen. 

Tom let the old man recover his temper, with the 
aid of hîs short pîpe, which he smoked fiiriously. 

"l'm a&aîd you're beîng deceîved about stoppîng 
hère, Tammy," he saîd at length. " I saw James Forster 
on hîs way to the magîstrate with a letter this moming. 
It's my opinion, from what he saîd, he was going to în- 
form on you. They only want to throw you off your 
guard." 

The gipsy dropped his pipe as his lower jaw fell 
down, disclosing a horrible mouth, set with a double 
row of yeUow teeth. He could not speak with rage for 
a few minutes, but held Tom by the leg în one hand. 
Then he swore a terrible oath in the Romany language, 
and shook his great fist in Tom's face. 

" Thou'rt a liar I " he roared, " a lyin' lawyer's pup ! 
the lad 'ad a 'onest face, not loike thine, and 'e tell'd 
the truth." 

*' Very well," saîd Tom, " you needn't believe me 
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îf you don't Kke ; but if I was in your place, l'd put 
tlie still away safely. I hope it isn't hère/' he added, 
lookîng round. 

" Noa, lad, it baint hère, but taint fur off. It 'ill 
be forther to-morrow night ; and if thee beest deceiviu' 
a poor 'elpless critter loike me, sure as there's a 
'eaven above thoa'lt win to bottom o' pool loike t'owd 
stiU/' 

Hère the poor cripple melted from anger into tears, 
which were chiefly due to the whisky, and let his 
huge hands fall helplessly by his side. At that instant 
Bessy Eoffey, who had been keeping watch outside 
the hut, rushed in and said that the miller was coming 
down the pathway. 

" Hide somewhere, for mercy's sake, Tom,*' she said ; 
"he'U kill me for lettin' thee coom hère." 

Tom was anxious enough not to be seen by his father, 
and rushed into the dark at the back of the hut, where, 
as he put out his hand to feel for the cliff wall, he 
touched a pièce of coarse matting, which yielded to 
pressure. Tom cautiously felt for the edge of it, lifted 
it up, and disappeared into a passage hewn in the coal 
seam behind, just as his father entered. He groped 
a little way onward in the darkness, guiding himself 
by the rough walls at both sides with his hands ; but 
suddenly striking his head against a cross timber was 
brought to a stand, which enabled him to remember that 
he had matches in his pocket. Tom cautiously lit one 
or two matches, carefuUy shading them with his hat, 
and still groping along the wall he came upon a candie 
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stuck in a pièce of clay. This lie immediately lighted, 
and b^an to look around him. He found nmnerous 
low, crooked passages eut in the coal to riglit and leffc ; 
in fact, the place looked like a warren, and had been 
slowly burrowed ont by the gipsy in searching for 
coal dnring the long period of his résidence. 

Tom crept forward on his knees nntil he heard the 
Sound of water dropping from the roof in the distance, 
and also experienced some disagreeable sensations in 
his throat from the gas escaping through the " goaf/', 
which cansed his candie to bum dim. Retracing his 
steps, he tumed down a wrong passage, and came on 
a second mat saspended from the roof. This he put 
aside, and behind it discovered one of the objects of 
his search. There was the blackened copper " still," 
with the " worm'* coiled away, like a huge boa con- 
strictor in a hole. Tom took a mental note of the 
bearings of the place, then retraced his steps and sat 
down near the outlet to wait for deliverance. 

At the other side of the mat, in the forge, Jacob 
Grimshaw endeavoured in Tain to drive a bargain with 
the gipsy, who suddenly changed fipom excessive 
loquacity into absolute silence. He was now somewhat 
sobered by the sudden fright caused by the miller's un- 
expected arrivai, and began to fear he had said too much 
to Tom Grimshaw, of whose présent whereabouts he 
was imcertain, and about whose movements, which he 
indistinctly heard, he was uneasy. He pretended to 
be deaf when Jacob spoke to him, denied ail knowledge 
of his son, and desired to be left alone. Finding him 
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impracticable, Jacob asked Bessy Eoffey to get him 
some whisky, a request whîcli she reluctantly compKed 
with. He drank some of it and took the rest away in 
a large bottle which he had brought with him. 

When the coast was clear Tom put out the candie 
and ventured into the forge again. 

" Oto hum/^ said the gipsy when he saw him. " Get 
hnm afore thy feyther ketches thee, or 'appen he'll do 
thee a mischief. He looks main wicked, and mebbe 
'ull be worse afore momin'." 

"Bessy," said Tom in alarm, "will you drop me 
down to the wheel in the beat, l'm afraid to meet him 
on the pathway." 

" l'il not go in any boat with thee to-night/' said 
the girl decidedly. " Thou mayst tak' her thyself if 
thee likes.'' 

Tom saw that Bessy was angry, and, as he could 
not manage the boat alone, he decided to return by 
the way which he had come, keeping a safe distance 
behind his father. When he got near the Brightmoor 
Road he saw his parent's form relieved against the 
north sky, seated on the stile and drinking from a 
bottle ; presently Jacob began to speak aloud, and to 
gesticulate wildly as if threatening some one. Tom 
was frightened at this, and crept along by the hedge 
until he found an opening, and thence made his way 
rapidly home and went to bed. 

He listened a long time for his father' s step, but did 
not hear it, and at last fell asleep. He was roused up 
fiuddenly, some hours after, and found his father 
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standing over liim with a Ught, his face and hands 
covered with blood. 

" Get up, Tom," he said in a thick husky voice, 
" Fve been struck again by Perks, but l've knocked 
his brains out." 

Tom knew at once tbat his father had been drinking 
to excess, and had probably fallen on the ground and 
reopened his wounds. He got him into his own room 
with difficulty and put him to bed, still rejoicing at 
the slaying of Perks, and insisting that Tom should 
rejoice with him ; whilst Patty sat on the stairs outside, 
not daring to venture in to her husband's assistance, 
lest he might èlay her also in his madness. 

The doctor came early in the moming, and spoke 
very seriously to Jacob, telling him plainly that if he 
persisted in his présent course he would be placed under 
restraint. Jacob listened to this in silence, and secretly 
made up his mind to go to Wolverhampton out of 
Mr. Dixon's reach as soon as he had somewhat recovered 
from his récent injuries. Beforè he did so, he witnessed 
a singular spectacle one moming from his bedroom 
window, from which he could see the ferry and the forge. 
Four policemen walked up the tramway, headed by our 
old friend, Sergeant Dobson, who immediately made a 
successful rush at the wooden post which held the wire 
of the ferry. This he took possession of in the Queen's 
name, and then called loudly to a short stout gentleman 
in the rear to come on as there was no longer any 
danger. 

"The boat is at the other side, Mr. Purkiss,*' he 
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saîd, " but I see Constable Jones wîth the rest of tho 
detachment and the exciseman moving on the forge by 
the footpath." 

"There's no sign of résistance as yet, I hope/' said 
Mr. PurkiBS, who was armed with a formidable horse- 
pistol, which he flourished wildly about. **Do you 
think, Sergeant Dobson, if those smugglers were to firo 
from the window yonder it would kill at this distance P " 
he inquîred in a nervous tone of voice. 

" Not a doubt of it," replied the sergeant ; " it's not 
more than a hundred yards." 

When the sergeant looked round he saw Mr. Purkiss' 
head disappearing behind the embankment. Presently 
the latter discharged his pistol, whether through acci- 
dent, terror, or design, was not clearly ascertained, 
but the effect was such that he roUed down the steep 
slope, plunging his bald head into the cold water of 
the shallow stream at its foot, into which he subsided 
at Ml length. 

" Lave him there now. Lave him where he is and 
bad luck attind him," shouted a voice from the top of 
the bank, uttered by a new-comer, who just then 
arrived breathless on the scène, being no other than 
Mr. Purkiss' clerk, O'Reilly, addressing two of the 
constables who were hastening to the fallen magistrate's 
assistance. " Jist lave him where he is in pace and 
quietness or he'U be afther shootin' some of ye. 
You ould villain," he continued, shaking his fist at his 
employer, " ye thought to do this without consultin' 
me, and see what yer come to. Now I know what was 
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intindid by letthers marked 'privit/ and ail yer 
huggermugger wîth young Fawster in yer privit room. 
— To demane yourself to, turn still-hunter. It's a 
wondher how you got up aîrly for wanst in yer life to 
do the dirty work of a gauger. — I hope you'U enjoy 
yer momin' bath, Mistber Purkiss," he screamed as 
the wretcbed magistrate struggled out of the brook at 
the opposite side. 

" O'Reilly/' said the nnfortunate justice, '* if you say 
another word, l'il put a bullet thïough your skull/' 

" And yer pistol full o' wather," said O'Eeilly, con- 
temptuously snapping his fingers. " Shall I sind for 
the swallow-tail, Misther Purkiss — you'U want a 
change? or maybe you won't hâve the rheumatics. 
Oh no ! by no manner o' mânes." 

Here he chuckled loudly and held his sides, as 
he contemplated the rueful aspect of his employer, 
who was shivering like a dog in a wet sack. 

**D'ye know now," said O'Reilly, turning confi- 
dentially to the constables, who were vainly endea- 
vouring to restrain their laughter, "l'd give every 
shillin' of the wages he owes me if his relashun, the 
Secretany, could only see him this blessed minuit; 
he'd promote him on the spot to a madhouse. Go 
home at wanst, ye ould fool, and change yer things, 
or you'll get your death o' cowld," he roared ; ** an' 
take yer pistol in your pocket, as you may wish to 
shoot yerself if yer alive to-morrow mornin'. l'U 
attind to yer bisniss here, though it's a shame and a 
disgrâce to any honest man in a Christian counthry.'* 
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Mr. Purkiss decided that this was the beat course he 
could adopt, and fearing to cross the brook again, 
made the best of his way in his wet clothes back to 
Sevembridge, muttering to himself, as he dragged 
his cold limbs home, " l'il discharge that scoondrel 
to-morrow moming, or l'il shoot him through the 
head ; " but as the former alternative involved pay- 
ment of arrears of wages, and the latter might lead to 
serions conséquences, it does not appear that he adopted 
either. 

During this épisode the constables at the other side 
of the pool, headed by the excise officer, made good 
their entrance into the forge and captured the gipsy, 
who had retreated into the workings of his little 
colliery, from whence he was unearthed from his con- 
cealment behind the suspended mat, to which the oflScer 
readily made his way by the aid of a small pen-and-ink 
^etch plan he held in his hand. In the same place 
hefoundthe "still" and "worm,*' and in a few minutes 
the poor bewildered créature was borne out of his hut 
by two policemen, and placed in his own boat with his 
apparatus. Bessy Eoffey came out also and took her 
seat beside him, clinging fondly round his neck as if 
to protect him from violence. The policemen were a 
long time in getting the boat across the pool, and 
during the passage the gipsy recovered the use of his 
faculties. Ile glared savagely at the constables, then 
hid his face on Bessy's shoulder and whispered in her 
car as she bent over him. 

When they reached the other side the men lifted 
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out the poor torso of a man as tenderly as they could 
and set hîm on the tramway. Bessy Eoffej^ stepped 
out also, but he waived her back and pointed to the 
forge, uttering a few words in a dialect whicb none of 
them understood. She wrung her hands and looked 
at hîm in an imploring manner, as if asking for 
permission to remain, but he waived his hand im- 
patiently again, and then she tumed to re-enter the 
boat. 

"You must come along with us, young woman," 
said Sergeant Dobson. 

" Stop," said O'Reilly, who sat on the bank con- 
temptuously watching the proceedings. ** Sergeant 
Dobson, show me yer warrant." 

** I arrest her in the Queen's name," said the 
sergeant, as the excise officer produced the warrant 
signed by Mr. Purkiss, which the clerk read through. 

" This is only good for the body of that misfortunate 
créature there," he said, pointing to the gipsy. " Ser- 
geant Dobson, if you lay a dirty finger on that young 
fajrmale, l'il report you to head-quarters.'' 

The sergeant withdrew his hand and looked at the 
excise oflBcer, who nodded assent. 

** Mebbe you'd not be so ready to put your hand on 
Perks," said O'Reilly with a grin. 

** Fix bayonets, men,*' said the sergeant in indignant 
wrath. Fall in — march ! " 

The constables formed a little square round the 
gîpsy, and two of them lifted him by the armpits 
from the ground, and carried him down the tram to- 
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wards the Dale. Very spon the bearers found out that 
he was heavier than they expected, and then a littcr 
was maJe for his basket by crossing four muskets, and 
in this fashion they bore him away, followed by a great 
crowd, and locked him up in one of the cells at the 
poKce- station, from whence he was to be forwarded to 
the county jail to wait his trial at the coming assizcs. 




CHAPTER XLVIII. 

BESSY ROFFEY. 

" Her arms across her breast she laid ; 
She was more fair than words can Bay : 
Barefooted came the beggar-maid 
Before the King Cophetua. 
• • • • 

'* As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen : 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 
One her dark hair and lovesome mien." 

Tbnnyson. 

T\I^IIEN Bcssy Roffey retumed to the deserted forge, 
she sat down on a low stool and had a good cry. 
The poor girl had anticipated some such misfortune as 
that which had just fallen on the gipsy for a long time 
past, and had frequently implored him to abandon his 
illicit traffic, which at one time, about three months 
pre\*iou8 to his arrest, and shortly after Mr. Forster's 
visit, he agreed to do. Unfortunately for him, the 
iucroasod demand caused by the influx of strange 
worknion during the érection of the new works, 
toiupted him to résume the dangerous business, until 
the attention of Jediah Field and his manager was 
Ibroibly ealled to the existence of a ** whisky-still " 
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somewhere in their immédiate vicinity, by the incon- 
venience experienced from constant absence of workmen 
on Monday momings, who bad been indulging too 
freely on Saturday nigbt and Sunday. 

Mr. Forster knew well enougb tbat tbe men got drunk 
on something stronger tban béer. He knew also wbere 
the sometbing in tbe case was manufactiired, but be felt 
absolutely probibited from utilizing bis knowledge in 
conséquence of tbe circumstances attending tbe dis- 
covery, and tbe promise wbicb tbe gipsy bad exacted 
from bim and bis family. Tberefore wben Jediab Field 
deputed Peter O'Eeilly's son to searcb out tbe locua in 
quOy for wbicb occupation be was eminently qualified 
by natural sagacity, Mr. Forster decided to wam tbe 
gipsy, and in so doing be employed bis son James, wbo 
bad been an accidentai eye-witness of tbe distilling 
process at full work. 

Finding tbè old man Kkely ,to relapse into bis 
evil practices, and obstînately deaf to ber entreaties, 
Bessy consulted ber only female friend, Mrs. Grim- 
sbaw, wbo advised ber to speak to Josiab Morris 
on tbe subject. It was imfortunately just tben tbat 
Josiab was engaged witb Mr. Lawson up in town. 
Tom Grimsbaw bad wormed out of tbe girl tbe détails of 
tbe nigbt's adventures wbicb befell Mr. Forster's family 
wben tbe manager of tbe works came to bis fatber's 
bouse for sbelter; and wben be decided to get Tammy 
Roffey out of tbe way on bis refusai to sell bis sup- 
posed interest in tbe forge, be tumed over in bis 
tbougbts tbe best means of utilizing tbe information 
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obtained from the poor giri în a moment of confidence 
during his previous visit to the Dale. He hoped also 
that, by shifting suspicion as to the real informer in 
the case on to the Forsters, he would excite the gipsy's 
wrath, and so make a tool of him to work mischief 
with. Circumstances favoured his design, and he was 
elated at its rapid success, but wisely kept out of 
sight on the moming when the seizure was effected. 
The gipsy evidently distrusted him, but now Tom cal- 
culated on a révulsion of feeling after the event he 
foretold had actually come to pass ; and so far he was 
right. When Tammy was arrested he fiilly believed 
that he had been betrayed by the man to whom he had 
rendered such signal service, and as he was borne away 
to prison this suspicion was strengthened by the indig- 
nant oommonts of Mr. Purkiss' clerk, which he over- 
heard. 

Just then Mr. Forster was engaged in a correspond- 
onoo with the Home OflGlce on a matter which he 
particularly dosired to keep private, and, unfortunately 
for tho success of the business in hand, he had availed 
liimsolf of the magistrate's assistance, hoping that the 
family connection of the latter with the Secretary 
would lottd to groater attention and dispatch. Mr. 
Purkiss was dosirous to make the most of his relation- 
«hip, and fuvourod the idea, but begged expressly that 
hÎM Mto mivvy 0*Iloilly, should be kept in total ignorance 
of ovory thiiig that was done. He knew very well that 
D'Uoilly wouhl bo likoly to exhibit the influence the 
magiHtrttto was supposod to possess with the great man 
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in London in îts true character, as tlie reverse of béné- 
ficiai to any one attempting to bring it to bear. 

Mr. Forster had called on Mr. Purkiss, and explained 
that he was mucli interested in obtaining the reversai 
of a sentence passed on a friend of bis many years 
previously. 

" My nnfortunate friend was nnjustly convicted/' be 
said, " and I bave recently bad placed in my bands 
tbe clearest proofs of bis innocence. I wisb to lay 
tbese before tbe Home Secretary, and fearing tbat 
ibère may be great delay in a Government office, wben 
tbe circnmstances to be investigated are remote, I bave 
ventured to ask you to caU bis spécial attention to tbe 
case. At tbe same time I am not at liberty to commu- 
nicate tbe facts to you or to any one except tbe proper 
officiai wbose duty it is to investigate tbem.'' 

Mr. Forster took care in saying tbis to place bîmself 
out of earsbot of tbe old clerk, wbose préviens per- 
formance at tbe green-clotb door be bad witnessed 
wben waiting to bail Perks. In tbe sequel, it ap- 
peared tbat it would bave been better if tbe eaves- 
dropping clerk bad beard every word of tbe con- 
versation. 

" Wbat's it ail about, Jim ? '' said O'ReiUy to bis 
eldest-bom, one evening wben tbey met at tbe 
domestic beartb. 

" It's about tbis," said tbe acute bopeful, pointîng to 
a black bottle on tbe table from wbicb fatber and son 
occasionally derived spiritual consolation wben tbe 
world, as represented by a gênerai deficiency of feeling 
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creditors, became too many for them, and Mr. Purkiss' 
weekly payments were in considérable arrear. " Mr. 
Field desires to know where it's made, and he wants 
me to find oui/' said the youth. 

*'Don't you be mixed up in it, Jim/' said the 
parental O'Reilly witb strong feeling. " None of the 
family ever discinded so low as to become informers. 
It hasn't the flavour of the sod," he added, fiUing out 
about a thimbleful in a glass and passing it beneath his 
nose, with the acumen of an old experienced judge. 
" It isn't the raale thing, Jim, but it's the best to be 
had for the money in this cursed counthry/' 

" It's made somewhere up the Brightmoor valley/' 
observed Jim. 

" I know," said O'Reilly, senior, winking at his son 
and taking snuff ; " not far from th' ould forge, my 
boy. IVe known it this twelve months past, and so 
does a lot more; it's a wondher it hasn't been found out, 
but do you take no hand, act, or part in the miatther, 
Jim. It's the gauger's business, bad luck to him, and 
110 doubt Misther Fawster 'U put him up to it soon 
onough. Koep out of it, Jim, that's my advice — ^tch'a/' 
Tho old clerk concluded with a sneeze which made the 
glasses jump on the table. 

Jim promised he would not meddle in the matter, 
und upparontly kept his word; indeed, he went further, 
and gavo tho gipsy a friendly hint to get rid of the 
** atill," which the unhappy man disregarded or post- 
ponod acting on, probably waiting for safe assistance to 
trinsfer tho upparatus to the depths of the pool ; and 
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imfortunately for him he waited one day too many, 
and so came to grief. 

Retuming to Mr. Forster's interview with the 
magistrate. 

** I shall be very glad to assîst you, Mr. Forster/' 
said Mr. Pnrkiss loftily. "If you will forward the 
papers to me imder cover, marked private, witli your 
nàme in the corner of the envelope, and take care that 
they are delivered into my own hands, I shall trans- 
mit them to my relative with a confidential note 
calling his spécial attention to the case." 

Mr. Forster warmly thanked him and withdrew, and 
neyt moming dispatched his son with the documents, 
which were those sent home by Silas Clayton, and 
referred to by the missionary. It was this packet 
which Tom Grimshaw so curiously inspected in James 
Forster's hands. Shortly after it was delivered to Mr. 
Purkiss, and by him transmitted to the Home Office, 
with a note marked " confidential " in every available 
corner, inside and outside. Now the Secretary h ad a 
spécial horror of notes marked "confidential" from 
Mr. Purkiss, inasmuch as they usually referred to 
domestic troubles or contained requests for loans. On 
that moming when Mr. Purkiss' missive reached him, 
he was particularly busy, and more than usually 
worried with correspondenco, which an assistant at his 
table was rapidly cutting open and arranging in 
baskets. When the assistant saw Mr. Purkiss' bulky 
envelope, he handed it across the table unopened to his 
chief, with a slight smile. The Secretary broke open 
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the slovenly seals, and ran liîs eye over tlie first few 
Unes. 

" This is some of Purkîss' rubbish/' he said. " It 
can wait;" tlien he flung the letter înto a private 
drawer, and in half an honr had forgotten ail about 
it. It was a long time before that letter was brought 
to light again. When Mr. Forster wrote inquiring 
about it, he received a printed form from the Home 
OflGice to the effect that no such letter had been 
received by the department. When he applied to Mr. 
Pnrkiss that gentleman could only repeat his assurance 
that he had transmitted it as desired. Shortly after 
the Ministry went out. The Secretary carried away 
his private papers with him on retiring from his office, 
and the fate of the missing docimients was for the 
time involved in mystery. The fate of the man who 
was most interested in the investigation was a still 
deeper mystery. He was the only brother of Mr. 
Forster's wife, and had mamed Mr. Forster's sister, 
who diod of a broken heart when her husband was 
transported for life to a pénal settlement. 

James Forster was called after his imfortunate uncle, 
and his father would gladly hâve unchristened hîm if he 
oould, as up to the time when the convict's confession 
was 80 strangely brought to light and placed in his 
hands by his wife, who received it from the missionary, 
John Forster had persisted in declaring his belief in 
his brothor-în-law's guilt. Mrs. Forster had never 
•harod in that belief, but had steadfastly maintained 
kir broiher's innocence. Ultimately it came to be an 
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understood tliîng that tlie subject should not be dis- 
cussed between them. It was a matter fraught with 
shame and grief to the stem^ uprigbt manager ; and his 
readiness to leaye bis native place in the nortb, and 
assume tbe control of tbe works at Lauterdale, arose 
trom. bis anxiety to bide tbe sbame and disgrâce from 
bis cbildren. Mrs. Forster's faitb never wavered in 
tbe least; sbe believed tbat sooner or later ber 
brotber's innocence would be estabKsbed, but as no 
furtber tidings of bim, beyond tbose commimicated by 
Silas Clayton^s letter, bad reacbed ber, sbe feared be was 
deady and awaited witb intense anxiety tbe resuit of tbe 
inquiry recently set on foot by ber busband. Tbis was 
tbe state of tbings at tbe time wben Mr. Purkiss 
assisted at tbe arrest of tbe gipsy. 

"If be's alive, we sball bear from bim some day 
or otber, Mary/* said tbe manager; "if be's dead, 
it is little use stirring up tbe case again — it will 
merely give ill-natured people sometbing to talk 
about." 

Mrs. Forster's only answer to tbis was a reproacbfiil 
glance at ber busband. Sbe bad copied ail tbe papers 
before tbey were transmitted to tbe Home OflGice, and 
knew every word of them by beart. Sbe sealed up 
tbe copies and put tbem away carefuUy, and being 
just tben very anxious about ber little girl, left tbe 
secret witb the Great Searcber of bearts, to be brougbt 
to ligbt in His own good time. One great source of 
grief in ber lifetime was ligbtened, but a deeper grief 
was close at band, from tbe sbadow of whicb sbe 
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shrank wîth fear, concealîng it as best she could from 
lier energetic, overworked husband, whose wliole time 
and thoughts were just then absorbed by tbe large 
Works he was constructîng at Lauterdale. 

Mrs. Forster heard witb sorrow of tbe arrest of the 
gîpsy a few hours after the event, whicli caused an 
immense sensation in the Dale. She had been so pre- 
occupied ever since her arrivai that she had postponed 
visiting the forge from week to week. She was in- 
tensely grateful for the assistance afforded by Tammy 
Roffey and his daughter on the dark night when it 
was so much needed, and she now reproached herself 
bitterly for delaying to visit the forge. Hearing from 
her son that Bessy Roffey had been permitted to 
remain behind when the old man was removed, she 
packed up some clothes and comforts in a basket, and 
desired her son to accompany her. They walked up 
the tramway to the place which she so well remem- 
bered as the scène of her second great life trial ; but 
when they reached the ferry, they discovered that the 
beat was at the other side of the pool. James Forster 
triod every means he could think of to call the atten- 
tion of the girl, whom they deemed to be within the 
forge, to the fact that they desired to cross, but in vain. 
Ile shoutod until his voice grew hoarse; he beat on 
tho timbor post till his arms were weary. He searched 
fruitlossly for other means of crossing, and was told 
at longth by the drivers of the coal-waggons that he 
luust go round by the footpath. 

" It's ower a mile round, and a rough road for a 
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leddy," said one of the men. "P'raps the girrs not at 
hum ; you'd better coom again." 

" You must go round, James, with tlie basket," said 
Mrs. Forster, " and tell ber to come to me in tbe even- 
ing. I cannot stay away from Jenny mucb longer." 

Then they retumed to the Dale, and there parted, 
James Forster taking the road to Brightmoor, with 
bis burden, whilst bis mother returned to ber own 
bouse. Now Bessy Roffey beard him shouting very 
well. She bad closed tbe door of the forge, and was 
not " at home" to any one just then. She knew be 
could not cross over without ber assistance, and was 
determined to ferry no one across tbe pool tbat day. 

Fortunately, the pit-sinking bad been suspended for 
a time, pending tbe proposed arrangement with ber 
fatber, and tbe men were absent. She bad work to do 
in tbe forge which she desired to do speedily, without 
an eye-witness, and so she dried ber tears and tied up 
ber long bair, which bad bitherto concealed them as 
they fell. Tanmiy bad given ber some parting in- 
structions which she was determined faitbfully to 
carry out, and after tbe first burst of ber grief was 
over she set diligently to work, rolling up tbe sleeves 
of ber dress over ber strong arms, as she was wont to 
do wben wielding tbe beavy sledge-hammer, assisting 
tbe gipsy in bis work. 

To displace the large anvil from its wooden block 
was the first tbing which she attempted. Tammy bad 
secured it with strong iron staples, driven deep into the 
tougb wood, and bent over the projecting base of tbe 
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Teighty masa of iroa. She prizeâ thèse staplea back, 
by means of an iron crow, and then tried to overtum 
the anvil itself, but tbe projecting heada of tlie staplea 
prevented her from doing so. She soon cleared away 
thia difficulty by awinging her heavy aledge, and driv- 
ing two of them completely down in the elm block. 
Then ehe placed the crow under the base of the anYÎl, 
and tîlted it over on its aide. She now lit a candie, 
for the forge was dark, aa ahe had closed the door 
and window-shutters, and with ita aid she care- 
fiilly exammed the upper surËice of the block, where 
the anvil base had previoualy reated. At ârat aight it 
preaented aimply the rough grained surface of a stout 
tree butt which had been aawn acroae. Preaently she 
iuserted a small chieel in a slight crack, and liited up 
a pièce of wood about six inches square. Beneath 
this appeared a ruaty iron plate, secured at the angleB 
by four stout screws, It took the girl a long tinte 
to get thèse screws ont ; they were wom in the groovea 
Bcross the heads, and rusted in their places, but she 
toiled on bravely for an hour, uaing varioua imple- 
ments, and at length got the plate up. A deep cavity, 
hoUowed ont of the tree-atump, appeared beneath. 

Beaay put in her hand, and drew ont two heavy 
leather baga, tied tightly round the necka with thongs. 
Thcae ahe opened and discoTcred one to be fiill of gold. 
ooinB, — guineas, Bovereigna, and half>aoyereigns. The 
otbcr WH8 liilud wilh ailver money, some of which wao 
K with âge. She tied up both the bags and was 
i the iron plate, when a thought sud- 
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denly occurred to lier to search in the depths of the 
cavity lest anything should remain behiiid. She plunged 
lier naked arm in up to the elbow, and gropud uboiit in 
the rough interstices of the wood. She felt something 
smooth and hard, and drew out a child's coral with 
sîlver monnting and little bells, wrappcd in tlic skin 
of a mole. The girl had never seôn such an article at 
Lauteidale^ but she readily imagined its use. The 
silver was dark with âge, but she soon polîshed it 
bright again with a pièce of rag, and in doing so she 
observed that it was engraved with letters which she 
could not decipher. Bessy next refixcd the iron plate 
and wooden cover, but she was unable to replace the 
anvil, so she smeared the surface of the block with coal 
dust, the better to conceal the gipsy's secret hiding- 
place, which he had told her to rifle during their short 
interview in crossing the pool with the policeman. 
She had scarcely completed her work when she heard 
footsteps approaching the hut from the land side, and 
immediately after some one knocked at the door. She 
hastily concealed her treasures, proceeded to open the 
door, letting in the strong light of the sun fuU upon 
her &ce as she did so, and, shading her eyes with her 
hand, she beheld James Forster standing outside with 
the basket on his arm. 

" My mother is sorry to hear of your trouble, and 
has sent you a few things,*' he said. 

Bessy looked at him long and eamestly before she 
answered, ** Feyther thinks it mun be thee as ha* done 
it,** she said at length. 
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" l've had notliing to do with his being taken away," 
said the youth indignantly ; " nor bas my father either, 
much as he dielilced the bueinesâ. We botb promîsed 
to keep it secret, and wb bave done so. My motber is 
very sony for you, and wisbes to see you tbie evening. 
Sbe bas sent sometbing for you in thîs basket," 

" FU tbink on't, lad," said Bessy, "and l'm tbank- 
fiil to tby motber, and I bope tbee tells tbe tmtb." 

" You will find tbat I do," said James Forster, as be 
turned away somewbat annoyed at tbe girl's suspicioua 
manner. 

Wben be waa gone, Bessy RofFey opened tbe basket 
and belped berself sparmgly to aome of tbe good tbiags 
tberein. Tbe rest she carefully packed up again, 
placing tbe two bags of money at the bottom, and a 
sm&ll bundle of tbe gipsy's clotbes on tbe top. Sbe 
tixen collected her own clothîng, and occupied berself 
until evening in mending and packing ber scanty 
wardrobe, eridently in préparation for a joumey. It 
■waa almoat dark wben sbe bad Ënîshed ber work. Sbe 
fiiatened tbe window-sbutters, and locked the door from 
the outside, tben entered the boat witb her basket and 
bundle, ferried berself across tbe pool, and . set ont on 
foot towards tbe Dale. She inqulred from some work- 
men the direction of tbe manager's bouse, and waa 
showu into tlie parlmir by the servant on stating who 
sbo was. There ^^a|Éd^^tt|g|Mj^li^ Httle 
Th(> kttaP^^^^^^^^HHHP^Air by 
ti» arc. hf^iug J^^^^^^KI^^^^wi^t her 
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" I am yeiy sorry to hear your father tas got into 
trouble^ Bessy/' said the lady of the house. 

" There's now't but trouble everywhere/' replied 
Bessy^ looking piteously at the little invalid in the 
chair. 

"Jenny has not been well ever since the night 
when you were so kind to us ail," rejoined Mrs. 
Forster, as her little daughter turned round and looked 
eagerly at the stranger. 

" I should like to kiss her, mamma/' said Jenny 
abruptly. 

Mrs. Forster beckoned to Bessy Roffey to approach 
and comply with the child's request, and turned away 
her face to hide the tears in her ey-es as the tall 
gîrl knelt down and presented her cheek. 

" I must kiss your lips," said the sick child, " you 
were so good to me and to Robert.'' 

Then she flung her arms round Bessy Roffey's neck 
and kissed her thrice. 

** I hope little missy will soon be strong and well/' 
said Bessy with tendemess, avoiding the dialect in 
which she usually spoke. 

Jenny shook her head seriously. 

"Fm afraid I shall never be well," she said, 
"my cough will not get better. Do you ever catch 
cold in the water ? " she inquired. 

" No, miss," replied Bessy smiling ; " but I never faUs 
in." 

** Robert is getting well," said Jenny. "Do you 
Wer see him ? " 
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" No, miss, IVe not seen him since lie left the forge/* 

'*He is coming to-morrow," said Jenny, *'and he 
will be 80 glad to see you. Robert is very good, but 
Dr. Dixon keeps him away at the Dale House where 
it is quiet. We are ail to go to the sea-side when 
the weather is warmer. I should like you to corne 
too.'' 

*'Fm going on a long joumey, mîss/' said Bessy 
sorrowfully. 

" And what will the gipsy man do when you are 
gone P '' inquired Jenny, still holding the strange girl 
near her. 

Poor Bessy could not answer ; she hid her face in 
her hands and wept in silence. 

Mrs. Forster now thought it time to interfère, as 
her little girl's lips were trembling in sympathy with 
the tears she saw forcing themselves through the 
rough fingers of the kneeling girl. 

" Don't cry, Bessy," said the mother gently, " my 
husband will see the magistrate and try to get him off." 

" Feyther thinks Muster Forster ha' donc it,*' said 
Bessy sobbing. 

'* Oh, no ! " said Mrs. Forster eagerly, " he has had 
nothing to do with it. I am sorry your father did not 
take advice and give up the trade in spirits ; you know 
it caused a great deal of drunkenness." 

" Feyther had just med up his mind to ha' done 
with it," said Bessy. "I knew it wasna right, and 
often begged him to gî'e it up ; but the men coom'd 
round 'im and led him away. I mun go see 'im in 
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pris'n and gi*e 'im a bit o' supper. You wiuma be 
displeased if I tak' a loan o' the basket." 

" You are welcome to it, my poor girl," said Mrs. 
Forster kindly. "Wben you bave seon hîin, corne 
back to me again. We can give you a bed here." 

" I mun go wbere be bids me/' said Bessy ; " but 
Fm tbankful t' ye ail the same. IVe never slept out 
o* forge ever sin' I was brought thero." 

** Wbo brougbt you tbere, Bessy ? " inquired Mrs. 
Forster. 

" Feytber's wife wben sbe left bim wi' Tawno," said 
the girL " l'm goîn* to seek for 'em : happen t' owd 
'ooman, if she's alive, 'ull tell me who was my own 
mother^ and wbere sbe lives.'* 

" Then you're not a gipsy, Bessy ? " said Mrs, 
Forster. 

Bessy sbook her head, but said nothing. Presently 
sbe stood up to go, and produced from her pocket 
the silver-mounted coral, which sbe had polished bright 
again. 

" You'll let me gi'e this to the little lass for a keep- 
sake ? " sbe said. 

" Yes, Bessy, if you like ; and you must let me 
give you a little money for your journey," said Mrs. 
Forster, opening her purse. 

" I ha' money enow," said Bessy ; " more than I ha' 
Beed fiir ; but l'd like to kiss the little lass again." 

She knelt down once more, and Jenny Forster put 
1er thin white arms roimd the dark girl's neck and 
iiflsedber. 
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'* l'm 80 glad you're not a gîpsy/' saîd the little girl 
with warmth, ''and I hope you wiU find your own 
mamma. — If you do not," she whispered in Bessjr^s 
ear, " corne back and stay with us." 

Bessy rose up and looked long and eamestly at the 
pale child, whose large eyes were lit up with the 
excitement of the interview. Then she placed the 
coral on Jenny's lap and tumed to go out. Mrs. 
Forster foUowed her to the door, where Bessy stopped 
an instant, and said eamestly, " You mun tak' care o* 
her, ma'am, she's not lookin' well." 

"No, Bessy, she' s not well, but the summeris coming. 
Take care of yourself, and remember you hâve friends 
hère if you do not find them else where." 

" I thank ye," said Bessy, " and l'm sorry for ye 
too, havin' only one. Happen you'U ask Muster Forster 
not to be hard on feyther ; he's an owd man and hanna 
long to live, and he wunna do 't again if they'd let 
him coom back to the forge." 

"l'il do my best, Bessy," said Mrs. Forster, pressing 
the girl's hand. ** Good night," — and then they 
parted. 

Mrs. Forster retumed to her little girl and carried 
her up-stairs to bed, full of inquiries about gipsies in 
gênerai ; whilst Bessy set ofi" for Severnbridge. As 
she opened the iron wicket-gate which led to the road, 
Mr. Forster approached and looked sharply at her, as 
he walked rapidly past into the small garden in front of 
his house. Bessy knew him by sight, and was about 
to speak to him on the subject of the arrest, renewing 
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her pétition that mercy should be shown to the old 
gipsy; but be passed on so quickly to the door sbe 
had just left tbat sbe besitated, and be bad entered 
tbe bouse before sbe recovered courage to speak. 
Tben sbe decided to leave tbe matter in tbe bands 
of Mrs. Forster and proceeded on ber way. 

Wben tbe manager entered tbe parleur, be inquired 
for bis wife, and was informed tbat sbe was up-stairs 
witb bis daugbter, and would be down presently. He 
sat down by tbe fireside, and took out some spécifica- 
tions of new macbinery from bis pocket, and soon 
became absorbed in tbeir perusal. In aflbout balf an 
bour Mrs. Forster re-entered tbe room. Sbe bad been 
detained longer tban usual witb ber little girl, wbo 
was full of tbe subject of Bessy Roffey's visit and not 
inclined to sleep. Sbe seated berself at tbe tea-table, 
and filled a cup for ber busband, wbo was intently 
examining some intricate document. 

** Just read tbat, Mary," be said, tossing ber a letter. 
'' It's from Mr. Field." 

Mrs. Forster took tbe letter and read as foUows : — 



" Scot's Yakd, Bush Lane, London, 
** \^ih of Qrd Month, 18—. 

Friend Forster, — I am glad to inform tbee tbat Josiah 
Morris is mucb better. Tbe pbysician says * be may now 
safely accompany bis daugbter to tbe sea-side,' and tbey pro- 
pose to set out togetber for tbe soutb coast to-morrow. I 
trust be will be perfectly restored and able to résume business 
in a few weeks. I bave invited Etbél Somers to take up ber 
abode witb us in tbe Dale House, and assume tbe cbarge of 
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our Esther's éducation, at présent being so kindly attended to 
by thy son Kobert, of whose increasing strength I am pleased 
to hear good accounts. I am still detained by thèse dilatory 
lawyers, partly with référence to the new property, but 
chiefly on account of our difficulties with the man Grimshaw, 
and therefore I am obliged to trouble thee on a matter of a 
purely personal and private character. 

Thou knowest that Josiah Morris has recently discovered 
a long-lost daughter, through the instrumentality of our good 
friend Lawson and bis excellent wife. The intense émotion 
caused by the sudden meeting, and the strong likeness of the 
lady to her mother, who is dead, added to some trying expé- 
riences in London, and neglect in regard to food and protec- 
tion from wet during many hours of severe mental tension, 
ail taken together brought on a nervous shock, which was 
near terminating fatally, in conséquence of unskilful treat- 
ment at the hands of a surgeon who almost bled our friend 
to death. The mischief haè been somewhat repair ed by the 
skill of agood physician, and the attention of Josiah' s daughter, 
who is a very amiable and interesting person. It is chiefly 
on her account that I require thy assistance. Ethel Somers 
is a widow, and besides the loss of her husband, also 
Ruflbrod the loss of her infant daughter. The child was 
stolon about sixteon years ago, and has never been heard of 
sinco. Now about that date the wife of the old gipsy who 
occupios the forge by the pool brought a female child to her 
husband, and left her ^vith him when she disappeared with 
hor own son. I recollect that there was some talk about the 
mtittor at tho time, and a gênerai suspicion that the gipsy 
woman hiid grown tirod of a settled life, and had adopted this 
Btrango mcans of consoling the old man when she abandoned 
him. Uobocca Field always believed that the little one was 
not of tho wandoring peoplo, and took much interest in her. 
Ho also did Dame Maltby's daughter, the wife of Jacob 
GriuiHhaw. This child has grown up to be a great, strong 
giri» aud livos with tho gipsy man. I once saw her acci- 
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dentally, and was struck at the time with a peculiar expression 
on her countenance, resembling that of Josiah Morris. The 
lower part of the girl's face, as well as I can remember it, 
appears to me to be like that of Ethel Somers. Her hair, 
eyes and complexion are dark, like those of the lady's hus- 
band, whose likeness I hâve seen. It wonld be a great joy 
to her and our friend Josiah if this young girl should prove 
to be the lost child ; but I hâve refrained from giving any 
hint on the subject, lest there should be a disappointment 
which would renew the mother's grief. My object in writing 
to thee is to request that thou and thy good wife would 
kindly investigate the matter as y ou hâve already had some 
converse with the gipsy man. Some due may be got from 
him, and if there is any probability that this girl is the 
daughter of Ethel Somers, write to me at once, with fuU 
particulars. " Thine truly, 

" Jediah Field." 

Mrs. Forster laid down the letter and looked at her 
husband, who was still busy with his papers. 

" The girl has just left this house/' she said. " I 
am certain she is net a gipsy, but she looks older than 
Mrs. Somers' daughter can be, if Mr. Field is correct 
as to the date." 

" Hard work and hard living soon make a girl look 
old," said Mr. Forster. " Where has she gone to ? ** 
he inquired. 

She said she was going to see the old man in prison." 
In prison ! " exclaimed the manager, in astonish- 
ment. 

"Hâve you not heard that he was arrested this 
moming ?" asked his wife with surprise. "James came 
in and told me, and he has been up to see the poor girl. 
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I am 80 giad you hâve had nothing to do witli it, John ; 
but somehow she has got ît into lier head that you hâve 
caused the imfortunate man to be arrested, and she 
came hère to beg me to intercède with you." 

Mr. Forster got up and stood with hia baok to the 
are in silence. 

" "WTiere ia James ? " hL' inquired at length. 

" He is at the Dale House with Robert this evening ; 
but I am quite certain that he haa had nothing to do 
with it, directly or indirectly." 

" I hope not," said Mr. Forster. " Tou remember, 
Mary, the solemn promise the old man exacted, He 
has been a great nuisance, and deserves punishment ; 
but I could not meddle with him. I sent James to 
wam him and to offer him better employment. I wish 
the boy was at home. I want to send him to find out 
where the man is confined, and to bring this strange 
girl back again, I hope she ia the missing daughter, 
for her own sake ae well as that of Mrs, Somera. We 
owe Jenny's life to her." 

Jîrs. Forster sighed. 

" llow is Jenny to-night ? " inquired her hushand. 

"She is reatless, and has coughed a good deal ail 
diiv," said the poor mother, who waa beginning to hâve 
i'ears as to the ultiuiate recoveiy of her only daughter. 

" Let me see her," said ilr, Forster, taking a candie. 

" Tread softiy, John ; she is so easy to wake." 

Mr. FtvTster did tread softiy ; but when they entered 

» uhilil'H room they found her wide awake, playiug 
o voral which Bessy Hoâey had given ber. 
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Mr. Forster stooped down and kissed her. 

"You should hâve been asleep long ago, little 
woman," he said. 

" I heard you corne in, papa/' she answered. *' You 
were talking to mamma about Bessy Roffey. I knew 
you would corne up, and I wanted to tell you some- 
thing. I think this must bave been bers when sbe was 
a little cbild, and was brougbt away with ber wben 
sbe was stolen. Sbe gave it me just now. See, tbere 
are letters engraved on it." 

Mr. Forster looked at tbe letters on tbe coral, and 
tben took tbe article to tbe ligbt and examined it 
witb tbe aid of a small pocket-magnifier. 

" Rutb Somers ! *' be read aloud in surprise. " Tbe 
cbild bas discovered tbe secret." 

Her fatber's sudden exclamation startled tbe invalid 
and brougbt on a severe fit of cougbing. Mrs. Forster 
begged bim to go down-stairs, and be retumed to tbe 
parleur, taking tbe coral witb bim. His wife remained 
for over an bour witb ber little girl, sootbing tbe cbild's 
excited imagination, and only ventured down-stairs 
wben sbe beard ber son James retum. Mr. Forster 
was about to send bim fortb again in searcb of Bessy 
Rofiey, but was dissuaded by bis wife, wbo saw tbat tbe 
lad was tired, and wanted bis supper. Tbe latter pro- 
mised to go to tbe police-office early in tbe moming, and 
to bring tbe girl back witb bim if sbe could be found, 
and tbus tbe inquiry was left for tbat nigbt. James 
Forster went to bed, bis fatber resumed bis occupation, 
and bis motber returned to ber little daugbter*s room. 
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where she remained ail night, as the cliild was very 
restless and in paîn. Let us see how the two persons 
who caused thîs commotion spent the night elsewhere. 

When Bessy Roffey left the garden gâte of Mr. 
Forster's honse, she walked rapidly down the Dale 
to Sevembridge, carrying her basket on one stout 
arm, and her small bundle on the other. She knew 
the road well enough, having often travelled it on her 
way to market. Arrived at the river-side hamlet, 
she inquired for the police- station, and was directed 
to an ugly brick building near the market square, at 
the door of which she knocked for admittance.N A 
solitary constable was in charge for the night, being 
no other than our old friend Jones, who had evidently 
perfectly recovered the injuries received at the hands 
of Perks, and was half asleep in a seat before a good 
fire in the office when Bessy knocked at the gâte. 

Constable Jones disliked being disturbed in his 
slumbers, and was slow to answer the bell, to which 
l^essy had resorted, finding that her timid knocks on 
tho iron-studded door produced no response. At length 
ho slowly roused himself, stretching out his legs and 
running his fingers through his hair. Then he buttoned 
his blue coat and adjusted his leather stock, kicked a 
small terrier which was asleep on the hearth, and 
having thus vented his ill-humour on something living, 
proceeded to inquire into the cause of the disturbance. 

** What's up now P " he said in a captions tone to 
ihe trembling girl on the door-step. ^'This aint the 
Ibr tramps and wagabon's. 'Taint a workus." 
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" Please, sir, I wants to see feyther. IVe brought 
'im a bit o' supper," answered Bessy, exhibiting the 
basket. 

The constable lifted tbe cover, and curiously inspected 
the contents. There was a cold fowl and knuckle of 
ham, two Kttle loaves of white bread, and some other 
edibles, ail of which had been provided by Mrs. Forster. 
He could also perçoive the neck of a black bottle. He 
looked hard at Bessy, and recoUected her face. He 
made a mental calculation as to the capacity of the 
prisoner within to consume the provisions before him, 
and concluded there would be a tolerable surplus. He 
had just eaten his own supper, consisting of fat bacon, 
roasted potatoes, and a hard-boiled egg, washed down 
with a mug of béer. He thrust his hand inside his 
belt, and felt that a void still existed in his interior. 
He took another look at Bessy, saw that she was good- 
looking, and concluded that amiability and generosity 
in sharing the good things were likely to be found in 
connection with pleasing features. 

" 'Tis agin the rules," he said at length, ** but you 
may come in. I s'pose the cripple's your father, and I 
dare say he'U pick a bit with coaxin' ; though he's un- 
common sulky." 

Bessy entered the station and followed the constable, 
who took a candie and a large bunch of keys. With 
the latter he opened a strong door, leading into a chilly 
paved corridor which ran in front of the cells, of which 
there were six. Bessy shuddered when she saw the 
open iron-barred doors and the dark chambers within. 
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" l've put him in number four. It's the comfortablest 
o' the lot," said the constable, pointiiig to one of the 
gratings. " l've guv liim a couple o' spare blankits, 
tbo' it's agiQ tbe regulashuns," 

Hère the constable jingled bis keys and looked hard 
at the basket. 

"I wouldn't give hira too much if I was you," be 
said confidentially. " He's 'ad a good aupper already, 
an' 'ill be goin' afore tbe bencb at ten in tbe momià'. 
It's best to keep 'em low when tbey're goin' afore the 
bencb, and liqaor isn't allowed on any account." 

" It's not spirita," said Bessy, withdrawing tbe bottle 
from ber basket and hauding it to tbe constable, wbo 
beld it between bis eye and tbe candie. 

"It's like portwine,"besaid, "andîf so a little drop 
warm wouldn't be amîss, l'U put it in a saucepan on 
the fire and bring it back mulled directly." Tben be 
tumed the key in the lock and swung back the door, 
which grated on its pivots. 

Bessy followed him into the cell, and looked round 
for the occupant. A wide plank was attacbed to one 
■wall by iron brackets, Tbis was the only article of 
furoiture iu the cell, and was intended for a bed, but 
Tammy bad not occupied the luxurious couch. Tbe 
policeman looked îneSectually beneatb it in searcb of 
bim, and then tumed to a small beap of coarse blankets 
ia tbe remotest coruer of tbe cell. Tbese be lifted up 
<aie by one, and beneatb the last bc discovered tbe 

ir craature of whom tbey were in search, croucbing 
a kimted animal, his dark, sunken eyes gleaming 
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out against the feeble Hght of the candie with the 
ferocity of a caged rat. 

" Get up, old chap/' said the constable ; " here's your 
daughter corne to see you/' 

Taminy shuffled out of his corner at once, and setzed 
the girl's hands in both his own as she knelt beside 
him. 

" Is't thee, lass ? '' he said with joy, " is't thee ? I 
knaw'd thee'd not forget t'owd man ; and thee's brought 
summut for un to ate and drink, and warm's inside. 
It*s awfu' cold, Bessy, and niver a bed to lie on. Thee's 
donc as I tell'd thee, lass, ha' thee not ?" 

*' Yes, feyther," said Bessy, " it's ail safe. Now thee 
must eat a bit. The p'iiceman 'uU warm thee a drop 
o* drink." This she said to get rid of the constable,' 
who immediately took the hint and departed with 
the bottle in search of the saucepan. Left alone to- 
gether they hugged and caressed one another with 
animal fondness, the old gipsy stroking the girî's long 
dark hair with his great rough hand, as if she were a 
pet dog, whilst she pressed him to take some food, 
spreading out the unusual dainties before him on the 
cover of the basket, which served as a table. He ate 
ravenously, tearing off the limbs of the fowl and crunch- 
ing them between his teeth in a manner which augured 
ill for the surplus expected by Constable Jones, and 
cast doubts on the statements of that worthy as to the 
previous supper, which consisted of a small loaf of brown 
bread and a mug of water, which the old man had left 
untasted in a corner of the cell. 
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" Hast thee brouglit nowt to drink, lass ? " he said at 
length, Kfting up the cover of the basket and peering 
within. 

" The p'iicemaii is warming it up for thee, feyther/' 

*'Better see to 't, lass, or mebbe he'll be puttin' 
best part o' 't inside o' hisself," he said, winking 
knowingly. 

Bessie returned to the corridor and knocked at the 
door leading to the office, which the constable had bolted 
as a précaution. She looked through the keyhole, and 
discovered that Tammy's surmise had a reasonable 
foundation. Constable Jones was seated before the fire, 
on which a tin saucepan was simmering ; by his side 
stood a little deàl table, and on it the bottle of wine 
already half empty. He held a tumbler of muUed port 
in one hand, and with the other slowly patted his 
stomach, as with head thrown back he smacked his 
lips in perfect appréciation of the good liquor. Bessy 
rapped harder on the door, fearing that delay would 
be dangerous. The coûstable tossed off the contents 
of the tumbler, poured out the remainder of the 
bottle into the saucepan, and proceeded to open the 
door. 

" It's warmin'^ up beautifuUy, my dear," he said. " I 
hadn't a corkscrew, and had to knock off the neck of 
the bottle, so there's been a trifle spilled ; but it*s better 
not to give him too much when he's got to face the 
bench in the mornin'." 

Bessy took possession of the saucepan and tumbler, 
aad hurried back to the cell. 
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" If there's a wing o' that fowl and a crust o' bread 
goin' astray, l'd like to taste it, my dear," said the con- 
stable as she disappeared. Presently she retumed with 
tlie tom fragments of the fowl and the knuckle of 
ham, arranged to look as décent as possible on the cloth 
în which they had been wrapped up. The constable 
tumed up his nose at sight of tbe bones of the fowl, 
but set diligently to work on the knuckle of ham, which 
he soon reduced to a bare bone. As for the poor girl 
herself, she got nothing, but was thankful for the per- 
mission accorded her to feed the gipsy, who pressed 
her to eat in vain. She tasted the wine to please him, 
and then he finished it at a gulp. The warm liquor 
made him talkative. 

" Where did thee get it, lass ? " he inquired, smacking 
his lips. 

"Mrs. Forster gave it me," said Bessy. 

The gipsy frowned at the name. 

"It's her husband as ha' done it," he said with 
fierceness. " He and that son o' his'n ; cuss 'em both." 

" I dunna think so, feyther," said Bessy. 

"Iss it be, lass ; it be one or other of 'em, parjured 
scoundrels. Did they find any of the stuff, lass ?" 
he inquired. 

" No, feyther ; they only found the still." 

" They canna transport me for that," he said ; ** it 
wasna at work. However did they find it ? " 

"I dunno, feyther, but I wish it had been at bottom 
o' pool as I wanted." 
^ " Thee's got the money, lass, has thee ? " 
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"Yes, feyther, ît's hère/' saîd Bessy, pointing to 
the basket. 

" Keep an eye on the door, lass/' he said, in a whisper. 

Bessy rose and stood at the door, whilst the old cripple 
opened one of the bags and took out a few sovereigns, 
which he carefuUy concealed in the leather lining of 
the cushion in which he sat. Then she retumed and 
sat down again beside him. 

"Thee mun go tt) Shrowsbury fair, lass," he said. 
" It's day arter to-morrer. Thou'lt see some o' the 
Romany people there ; and thee mun ask for Tawno. 
They're sure to know. Thee knaws how to ask as I 
tell'd thee. Thee mun find un wheriver un is, and 
bring un to me, wheriver I be. Thou'lt keep the money 
safe, and pay for thy lodgin' and travellin'. Don't thee 
walk too fur ; there's no occasion, and thoult lose 
toime." 

"An* if I canna find Tawno, what be I to do, 
feyther ? " inquired Bessy. 

"Thoult coom back afoi^ the soizes and 'gage a 
lawyer. Thou'lt git the best as can be 'ad for money ; 
happen he'U get t' owd cripple off. The soizes be in 
a fortuit at Shrowsbury, so thee munna lose toime. 
If onything sud happen to me, lass, thee'lt divide the 
money wi' Tawno. Thee' s been a better child to me 
nor he, but he's my own flesh and blood." 

"Feyther," said Bessy eamestly, kneeling before 
him, " tell me whose daughter I am." 

" I teird thee I dunno," he said crossly. " If thee 
finds Tawno, he mun teU thee, or t' owd 'ooman ; she 
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brought thee to me a babby, and thee's been a good girl. 
I dunno what l'd ha' done 'ithout thee." 

At this instant they heard the door in the corridor 
opened suddenly, and immediately after Constable 
Jones rushed into the oeil and seized the candie, which 
he extinguished, — " Keep quiet/' he said, " for God's 
sake. The sergeant's bringin' in a prisoner." Then 
he rushed out again, locking the door of the cell 
behind him. 

Bessy heard a great noise and stamping of feet in 
the outer office. She crept close to the iron bars of the 
cell door, and, crouching down in the darkness, wit- 
nessed a strange scène in the corridor outside. Four 
policemen appeared dragging in a gigantic man, who 
foamed at the mouth with rage and fought like a lion. 
His face and hands were smeared with blood, his dress 
torn ; his hat was off, and his black hair was tangled 
about his damp forehead. Sergeant Dobson led in 
the noisy procession, bull's-eye in hand; Constable 
Jones followed, with a flat candlestick in one hand 
and his staff in the other, with which he viciously 
struck at the prisoner from behind whenever he could 
get an opportunity. They dragged the giant past the 
cell where Bessy was concealed, and hurled him vio- 
lently into the next on his back, dashing the door to, 
and locking it before he could rise from the floor. The 
man was madly excited with drink, and when he 
recovered the shock of his fall, he sprang up and seized 
the strong bars of the cell door, straining and bending 
them in his powerful hands. 
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"Come, Perks, leave off o' that," said the constable, 
striking him heavîly on the knuckles with his trun- 
cheoa. Perks let go the bars in agoiiy, and bisBed out 
curaes at tlie policemen outùde, who were comparing 
notes as to the personal injuries received in Ms cap- 
ture, 

" He's been drinkin' at the Jolly Bargeman," said 
tlie sergeant to Constable Jones ; " his wife and sîster 
came to fetcb 'im 'orne, and he'a a'most murdered 'em 
botb. Go to sleep, you ruffian," he said to Perks, " or 
l'il tie you down on a stretcher and pour water on 
your bead ail nigbt to keep you cool." At thia threat 
Perks slunk into the darkness of his oeil and flung 
himself down on the wooden beneh. He had expe- 
rienoed that particular form of punisbment on a pre- 
vious occasion, and dreaded it worse than fire. " Look 
at 'im every 'alf-hour, Jones," said the sergeant; 
" you see what cornes o' bailin' out a feller like that." 
Then they ail marched out, and left the prisoner to 
hia own devices. Perks senously meditated self-stran- 
gulation once or twice, but be deemed it best to live a 
little longer in order that he might strangle Tom 
G-rimshaw and Constable Jones, who had recently done 
bis beat to break the prisoner's ribs, when it was per- 
fectly safe to strike without being obaerved. 

"l've paid 'im out for that knock agin the ser- 
geant," said the constable, contemplating his staff, 
"and with interest, — \fîth intereat and arreara," be 
^fidded, chuckling to himself. When the constable had 
(Qtly enjoyed his pleasing recoUection of the 
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blows administered to Perks, he bethought him of his 
other prisoners, and proceeded to release Bessy Roffey. 
" You've nearly got me into trouble," he said — " see 
what cornes o' bein' goodnatur'd. You must be off, 
as I want to go to bed. l'U take care of old go-by- 
the-ground tliere in the corner, and you'U see him safe 
and Sound afore the bench, with his nabor, to-morrow. 
It's near one o'clock, and l'm goin' to lock up for the 
night/' 

Bessy took a last farewell of the old gipsy, and 
thanked the constàble. Then she went out and pro- 
ceeded on her journey. She did not know the road to 
Shrewsbury, only she knew that the river flowed from 
that city to Severnbridge, and that by walking 
along the winding towing-path she would reach her 
destination. As the Severn happons to be a very 
sinuous river, making great bends, and often returning 
on its course, the poor girl unconsciously took the 
longest route to her destination, and only reached the 
old-fashioned town late next evening, foot-sore and 
weary, having walked over twenty miles with her 
basket on her arra. 

Bessy Roflfey was not the only one abroad on that 
moonlight night. Tom Grimshaw crept quietly out of 
his father's house at a late hour, and made his way as 
rapidly as he could to the old forge. He was in a high 
state of exultation at the success of certain plans of his 
resulting in the arrest of the gipsy, and full of the 
expectation of a kind réception from the friendless girl. 
When he reached the old forge, he found the door 
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and shutters closed, and knocked loudly for admittance. 
At length he obtained it for himself by forcing open 
the window-shutter of Bessy's wretclied bedroom, 
which he found deserted. Groping his way into the 
forge itself, he fell over the anvil in the darkness, and 
severely barked his shins, also scaring an old black cat 
which was asleep on the hearth. Startled by the 
noise, the animal dashed ont of the open window with 
a fearful yell. Tom was frightened much more than 
the cat, and made haste to escape and return home. 
Next morning he was ordered by his father to accom- 
pany him to Wolverhampton ; and thei*e we must leave 
them both for the présent, in close confabulation with 
Mr. Quetchett. 

James Forster called at the police- station very early 
and saw the gipsy, who cursed him bitterly for his 
pains, and suUenly refused to state anything as to 
Bessy's whereabouts. He also visited the forge, and 
went even as far as the Brightmoor Station in search 
of her. There he saw the Grimshaws départ, with a 
backward blessing from Jem Ritson, who was a strong 
partisan of his employers. When the youth retumed 
home, he communicated the resuit of his inqniries to 
his father, who immediately wrote to Jediah Field, and 
forwarded the coral with his letter. Jediah was so 
excited by the receipt of Mr. Forster's letter describing 
his wife's interview with Bessy Roffey, and so con- 
vinced by the évidence of the trinket, that he proceeded 
to Brighton at once, and submitted both to Mrs. 
Somers, who recognised the coral as one which she 
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had placed round lier cliild's neck. She could not 
rest now without seeing the gîrl. Nor could Josiah 
endure to be left behind, so that in a few days they 
both arrîved at the Dale House, only to find tbat the 
object of their anzious search bad flown, no one knew 
whitber. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 



THE TRIAL. 



Fàlttaff. "Lord, Lord, how this world is given to lying! I garant 
70a I was down and eut of breath ; and se was he : but we rose both 
at an instant and foiight a long hour by Shrewsbury clock." 

Shakspea&e, King Henry IV, 

TTARD by Shrewsbury clock, in the Market Square 
•^ wherein "the proud Salopians" hâve erected a 
stone effigy of a great Indian statesman and wamor, 
who with his good sword for his sole patrimony, and 
a handM of brave men at his back, taught England 
how to win and govem a great empire, and yet rejoiced 
exceedingly to find in the grave a refuge from the 
enemies his great talents and daring had drawn round 
about him, like wolves on the track of a wounded lion, 
— ^hard by the old clock, on which Clive's statue tums 
its back, stands the Assize Court, within whose waUs, 
on "the civil side,'' was tried the great case of 
Grimshaw against Field, whilst in the adjacent court, 
or, as it is termed, on " the crown side," Job Perks and 
Tammy Roffey stood in the dock to answer for their 
misdeeds and offences against laws of which both of 
them were profoundly ignorant. 
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There was more than usual excîtement in the old 
town at the assizes of 18 — . It was known that Mr. 
Screwbone and Mr. Crotchett, of the Home Circuit, 
were coming down on spécial retainers of fabulons 
amonnts. A weU-dressed agent from Mr. Lawson's 
office had arrived and engaged the best lodgings in the 
town for the great pleader, bidding high against a 
seedy-looking clerk of Mr. Quetchett's, with a crooked 
leg, whose appearance was decidedly against him &om 
the outset, although he paid ready money in advance 
for inferior accommodation. It was known also that 
a Bar of four counsel at each side wonld appear. Mr. 
Dowson, the terrible cross-examiner, — celebrated for 
his skill in turning inside-out any witness who had a 
conscience and doubts, or who was without that article 
and prepared to swear a hole through an iron gâte, — was 
engaged for Jediah Field. Mr. Lawson had secured 
him at an early date in the case, and Job Quetchett had 
sought him in vain later on. 

" He's a ripper, Jerry/' said the old man to his son. 
" You must mind your eye when he's on his pins.'' 

Jerry knowingly winked the optic in question, in 
token of défiance to the " ripper.'' 

" Nothing stumps him like coimting ten before you 
answer," he said. 

" l'd try twenty if I was you," said Mr. Quetchett, 
senior. " He'd drag the teeth out of a bear's muzzle, if 
he wanted 'em." 

Against the fierce Dowson and his eye-glass was 
pitted Mr. Bitterweed, Q.C. He was a tall, thin man, 
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wîth a sKglit cast in one eye, wliicli gave him the 
advantage of being able to look at the jury and the 
wîtness at the same time. He had also a queer habit 
of thrusting out his tongue, which in itseK was aggra- 
vating to his opponents. He always seemed to agrée 
with a refractory witness, and drew him on into pit- 
falls from which there was no escape. Then he plunged 
him in and gloated over him like a basilisk, calling the 
attention of the jury to the misérable man in the 
hole, like a terrier exhibiting a drawn badger. 

"He'll flummox some o' their skientific witnesses, l'il 
warrant/' said Mr. Quetchett. " He allus plays 'em for 
a hour, and then lands 'em high and dry with their 
mouths open like codfish/' 

To prompt Mr. Dowson, who was a little weak on 
technical questions connected with water power, Mr. 
Lawsonhad gothold of a rising young barrister named 
Barker, the son of a great engineer, who was known 
to hâve written a prize essay on " Fluxions/' and could 
work out intricate calculations in his head in no time, 
rapping out results before the astonished witness had 
time to put a figure on paper. There was some little 
danger in retaining Mr. Barker. He was fond of dis- 
playing his mental arithmetic, and addicted to pro- 
pounding puzzles about monkeys climbing pôles and 
snails creeping up walls. 

^^Tou'U hâve to snub him, Dowson/' said Mr. 
Screwbone to his colleague, as they travelled down 
from town. " He's awfiilly bumptious, and thinks he 
knows every thing/' 
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" ni snub ^im soon enougli," said Mr. Dowson, for 
whom liis juniors soon acquired a wholesome respect. 

Tom Grimshaw had also suggested Mr. Barker's 
name to his master. 

" I don't like 'im/' said Mr. Quetchett. " They say 
hîs grandfather was a nawy. Tlie breed breaks out in 
him, and he riles the court. He'U do 'em more harm than 
good. I had him once in a case of concealed spavin. 
He wanted to know if a witness 'ud give a penny for 
the first nail in the horse's shoes, and tuppens for the 
second, and so on. He lost the case through his arith- 
metic. No ; I^U hâve Mr. Slogger ; he's slow and 
sure, and he's got the ear of the Judge by never saying 
too much ; besides being a distant relation." 

And so Slogger, the silent, was opposed to Barker 
the bumptious, and Mr. Quetchett decidedly had the 
better man of the two. 

In addition to the six leamed gentlemen named, 
there were two junior barristers retained, an old one 
on the side of Mr. Quetchett, whom he had employed 
for twenty years and could rely on, as what he termed 
" a steady hack,'^ and a young one on the side of Mr. 
Lawson, who was the son-in-law of one of the partners 
in his firm. It was the province of thèse gentlemen to 
take notes of the évidence, and to be handy in looking 
up références and authorities. They were also expected 
to remain constantly in court, and as no great oppor- 
tunities for distinguishing themselves were afforded in 
the course of the trial, they shall be nameless. It is 
sufficient to^ay that they did their work very well. 
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The elder took a great deal of snuff, tlie yoiinger con- 
sumed a vast number of sandwiches, and industriously 
carved liis initiais on the back of the seat, at intervais, 
when there was nothing else for bim to do. 

Mr. Lawson came down bimself witb bis cbief clerk 
and two assistants, and put up at tbe Lion, wbere Mr. 
Fîeld was also accommodated. Mr. Quetcbett bad bis 
bead-quarters at tbe George, and brougbt bis son Jerry 
and tbe crooked-leg man, wbo foUowed bim like a 
sbadow. Jacob Grimsbaw and bis son, witb a great 
cloud of witnesses, including some of tbe mill-bands, 
bad taken possession of tbe Crown, to tbe great an- 
noyance of tbe " commercials'* wbo patronised tbat 
bostelry, and wbo finaUy departed in disgust, finding 
it impossible to do any business witb tbe sbopkeepers 
during tbe présent excitement. Wben Mr. Quetcbett 
beard wbere bis client was lodged, be wisely selected 
anotber inn, altbougb Tom Grimsbaw bad secured a, 
room for bim. 

"l'il never get a meal in peace if I stop in tbe 
same 'ouse witb bim, Jerry," said tbe irritable old man, 
wbose digestive organs required regularity and quiet. 
" He's like a ben on a bot gridiron, and be buzzes in 
my ear for ever wuss tban a wapse's nest." 

Consultations were fixed for a late bour at botb inns 
on tbe nigbt before tbe trial. Tbe barristers going 
circuit ail dined togetber tbat evening in tbe long room 
of tbe Lion. Tbey would patronise tbe George on tbe 
next evening, according to immémorial usage, and tbe 
landlords vied witb eacb otber in giving good dinners. 
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The country gentlemen who were grand jiirors and 
spécial jurors were fed at tlie Raven, and were already 
busy discussing the merits of the cases wliich were to 
come before them. The lawyers, on the other hand> 
never talked shop at dinner, but told funny stories after- 
wards, as they drank their port, of which a great quan- 
tity was consumed on principle " for the good of the 
house/' Mr. Dowson was great at fiinny stories, and 
kept the table in a roar. He had a rich north country 
twang in his voice, and seldom told the same story 
twice, or if he was compelled to do so by its fitness as 
a cap to some other story, he contrived to vary it so as 
to maintain its freshness. On that night, even the 
leamed Mr. Screwbone, who sat at the head of the 
table, and as a rule maintained a serions deportment 
at dinner time, was convulsed on more than one 
occasion, and spilled a glass of port on his frilled 
shirt-front. 

" Dowson,'' he said at length, " you'll be the death 
of some of us. We are an hour late for this conférence 
already ; let's go and find Lawson." The merry 
assembly of lawyers immediately broke up, and the 
younger ones pressed round the door to see the great 
London pleader walk forth ; which he did a little un- 
steadily, bowing graciously to his brethren as he passed 
out, followed by his three colleagues in the case. They 
had a cup of coffee on the landing outside, where Mr. 
Dowson told one more story, which he had reserved for 
a bonne bouche, and with sides still shaking with laughter 
and faces flushed with wine, they burst like a lot of 
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boîsterous school-boys into the room where Jediah Field 
sat in liis chair, stiff as a steel poker, and simmering 
over with vexation at their want of pnnctuality. Mr. 
Lawson was also seated at the table with liis cliief 
clerk, and both were busy putting finishing touches to 
the évidence of some scientific witnesses who were pré- 
sent, ail armed with large maps and bundles of calcu- 
lations. He rose at once, and introdikced the leamed 
counsel to his irate client, yho received them very 
stiffly. Mr. Screwbone took the chair at the head of 
the table, Mr. Dowson seated himself on his right, and 
the other counsel on his left. 

" I hear that yours is — ^hic — ^the second cause in the 
— ^hic — list, Lawson,'' said Mr. Screwbone. 

"Yes — ^a — ^there's a short case before us, but it's 
likely to be settled.'' 

"So much the better,'* said Mr. Dowson. "This 
one o' yours will take up a fortnight at the least.'' 

" They've got over a score of witnesses,'' said Mr. 
Lawson. 

Any of 'em weighty ? " inquîred Mr. Dowson. 
Four engineers, two surveyors, three millwrights, 
a few clerks, and a lot of workmen, besides the plain- 
tiff and his son," said Mr. Lawson's clerk, who had 
been diligently making inquiries in the enemy's camp. 
" They've got a case at the crown side also against one 
of Mr. Field's blacksmiths," he added. 

" I know," said Mr. Dowson. " I hold a brief for 
him." 

'•Ah, then you know ail about it," said Mr. Lawson. 
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"Haven't had time to look at ît jet," said Mr. 
Dowson ; " your papers are so confoundedly heavy." 
" Let's see tlie plans/' said Mr. Screwbone. 
Mr. Lawson iinroUed a large map, showing the mill 
and îts pond, tlie Company's works, and tlie Dale 
Pool, witli the watercourses and sluices. The siir- 
veyors and engineers erowded round, eager to offer 
explanations. 

" One at a time, gentlemen,'* said Mr. Screwbone. 
" Hère, Barker, you understand thèse things. Tell us 
ail about it." 

Mr. Barker proceeded to explain the map, but was 
fipequently corrected in his observations by the man 
who made it. 

" Let the surveyor teU us correctly," said Mr. Dow- 
son sharply ; " it's a muddle in the way you put it.'' 

Mr. Barker sat down in disgust, whilst the surveyor 
pointed out clearly the important points and theîr 
bearing on the case. Mr. Dowson, resting his great 
shaggy head on his hands, with his elbows on the 
table, followed him with attention, occasionally utter- 
ing short surly grimts in token of his compréhension. 
Mr. Screwbone was troubled with a hiccup, caused 
more by the récent laughter than by the wine, and 
remained silent in conséquence. The young junior 
knew more of law than he did of plans, and wisely 
kept silence also. 

" That'll do, thank you," said Mr. Dowson ; " I 
understand clearly. Any more P " 

" Yes," said Mr. Lawson — ^* our engineer has some 
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dîagrams of thé waterwheel, and drawmgs showîng 
how it could easily be improved, so as to double îts 
power." 

"Tbat's net the question," said Mr. Dowson. 
** Grîmsbaw's not bound to improve it." 

" We offered to do it for him," said Mr. Lawson. 

Mr. Screwbone sbook his bead. His biccup was 
încreasing. "He's not bound — ^hic — to accept your 
offer," be said. " But let's — ^bic — see tbem — ^bic." 

"Tbey are very intricate," said Mr. Barker, wbo 
had previously examined tbem ail in London. 

"I bope tbe witness understands 'em bimself," 
growled Mr. Dowson. 

Mr. Forster commeneed to explain bis drawings, 
and referred to amass of calculations asto tbe power of 
tbe wbeel, using bard tecbnical words and quoting 
formulae. Mr. Screwbone listened politely, but did not 
understand 'a word of it. Mr. Dowson looked on 
sulkily. He was fast falling from tbe bilarious to the 
suUen stage of bis post-prandial temper, and was 
watebing for a firesb opportunity to fall on Mr. Barker, 
wbo was very busy witb tbe scientific witness, witb 
wbom be felt at borne. 

"Look bere, mister engineer," said Mr. Dowson 
abruptly ; " you can't make any jury imder tbe sun 
imderstand a word of it, or your drawings eitber. 
Wbat youVe got to do is to listen to tbe witnesses on 
tbe otber side, and see if you can contradict 'em flatly 
wben you get your innings. I tbink weVe had 
enough of it for one night, Lawson," be added. " We 
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fihall see what they've got to say on the otlier side 
to-morrow. Good night.*' And then he rose and 
went out like a bear with a sore head. 

Mr. Screwbone rose also, and said a few civil words 
of encouragement, as well as his hiccup would permit, 
to Jediali Field, who had retired in disgust to a corner. 
Mr. Barker had a short conversation with Mr. Lawson, 
in which he said he would throw up his brief if that 
bear, Dowson, did not treat him more respectfuUy ; but 
he shortly afterwards retired with Mr. Forster, who 
was anxious to explain to him the principle of a newly 
invented water-wheel, called a "turbine,^' which 
would work under any amount of " baokwater.'' 

When he took his seat by the side of Mr. Dowson in 
court next day, that gentleman was so overflowing 
with jokes that every one found the fun contagions, 
and Mr. Barker forgot the snubbing of the night pre- 
vious — ^which, however, answered its purpose pretty 
well in keeping him in his proper place during the 
hearing of the case. 

The cause which stood first on the list had been 
settled the préviens evening. The plaintiff and défen- 
dant, having each spent a good deal of money, made 
up their différence over a bowl of pimch provided by 
mutual friends, and as the Judge took his seat, at nine 
o'clock, the Clerk of the Peace startled the crowded 
court by calling out " Grimshaw against Field.'^ 

The attomey's clerks darted out, fighting their way 
wildly through the throng in search of clients and 
counsel, whilst the names of the spécial jury were being 
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called over and shouted by tlie criers from tlie en- 
trances to tlie outer hall. 

A juror stood up, and craved to be excused on the 
ground that be owned mills, and was likely to be 
înfluenced tbereby in considering the évidence. 

"You will nnderstand it ail tbe better/' said tbe 
judge very curtly. " Wbo appears for tbe plaintiff ? ^' 
be inquired aloud, witb tbe view to stopping furtber 
objections from jnrors wbo dreaded tbe probability of 
a long sitting. 

" I appear for Mr. Grimsbaw, my lord," said tbe 
old junior, wbo was tbe only one of tbe eigbt coimsel 
in court. 

" Wbo are witb you ? " inquired tbe Judge, making 
a note. 

"Mr. Orotcbett, Mr. Bitterweed, and Mr. Slogger, 
my lord." 

"Wbo are on tbe otber~side?" inquired bis lord- 
sbip, wben be bad recorded tbe names. Tbere was no 
answer for a time. " Let me see tbe issue paper,'* be 
said impatiently. Tbe paper was banded up and 
perused. 

At tbis moment tbere was great commotion in tbe 
passages at botb sides of tbe court. Mr. Quetcbett, 
witb a buge bag, was struggling for admittance at one 
side, backed up by bis son, and foUowed by tbe Grim- 
sbaws, wbilst Mr. Lawson fougbt bis way in before 
Jediab Field at tbe otber. 

Tbe Judge ordered tbe avenues to be cleared, wbereat 
a great many people were forcibly driven out by tbe 
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poKcemen in attendance ; but most of them obtained 
readmission by a judicious use of halfcrowns. 

Tbe barristers now appeared fipom some private pas- 
sages, popping up one after the other in their wigs, like 
so many jacks-in-boxes. Jacob Grimshaw obtained a 
seat next bis counsel in tbe second row, and stared 
wildly about, whilst Jediab Field meekly took bis 
place by tbe side of Mr. Lawson at the table, wbere 
be was confronted by tbe Quetchetts and Tom Grim- 
sbaw. 

" The time of the court is being wasted," said the 
judge ; whereupon the old junior rose, and briefly 
stated the nature of the action, handing in a copy of 
the pleadings and particulars of demand as he sat 
down. The judge looked in dismay at the voluminous 
pleas and weighty schedules of claim. 

" This is a heavy case, I see, gentlemen,'* he said, 
nodding to Mr. Screwbone and Mr. Crotchett, whose 
présence was évidence of the fact. 

"l'm afraid so, my lord," said Mr. Screwbone 
sweetly. *' There are about forty witnesses. I trust 
your lordship will hear it continuously, on account of 
the enormous expense." 

" Then it will take up évery day at my disposai," 
said bis lordship. 

" l'm afraid it wiU, my lord," said Mr. Crotchett, 
rising at once ; " but I shall be as brief as possible. 
May it please your lordship, and gentlemen of the 
jury." Then Mr. Crotchett proceeded in measured 
tones to détail the wrongs and grievances of bis client. 
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intîmatîng at the outset that hîs instructions were 
neîther to exaggerate nor state anything whicli could 
not be clearly proved, but to exhibit in his very feeble 
way a long séries of injuries wbicli bad ultimately 
driven tbe miller to seek redress from a Britisb jury. 
Hère he paid a graceful compliment to tbe intelligence 
and known integrity of tbe gentlemen in tbe box, 
and put tbem on sucb good terms witb tbemselves 
tbat several of tbem decided to sit for tbeir portraits on 
tbe first opportunity. 

Tbe judge was diligently examining tbe documents 
before bim during tbis preamble; but wben Mr. 
Crotcbett opened bis buge brief, and struck tbe key- 
note of tbe case witb tbe remote date of old Grim- 
ebaw's first action, bis lordsbip turned bis bead to tbe 
speaker, and was ail attention. Gradually, step by 
step, did Mr. Crotcbett build up tbe édifice of bis 
case, vividly describing tbe longsuôering of tbe old 
miller, Jacob's fatber, and bis painful deatb fipom a 
broken beart, " wom out in a contest witb millionaires." 
He fiasbed a glance at Jediab Field at tbe last word, 
and warmed up to éloquence as be pictured tbe old 
man's deatb-bed in poverty, as tbe deatb-bed of a 
martyr. " Trusting bis cause, ^' said Mr. Crotcbett, witb 
deep patbos, as be raised bis band above bis bead, " to a 
rigbteous God and an affectionate son, wbo bad vainly 
struggled on for years against tbe fiendisb persécution 
of a powerful firm, boping against bope, and reluctant 
to seek redress from a légal tribunal." 

Hère Mr. Crotcbett paused amidst applause, and 
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looked round at his cKent, whose eyes were rivetted on 
him, and who now felt convinced that ail he heard must 
hâve actually occurred. Jediah Field pinched the point 
of his tliin nose to be assured that he was awake and 
heard aright ; then lie smiled his acid little smile, and 
whîspered a few words in Mr. Lawson's ear. 

Mr. Bitterweed took the opportunity to pass a scrap 
of paper to Mr. Crotchett, who glanced at it as he con- 
tinued : " But, gentlemen, there are limite to human for- 
bearanee, and even a worm will turn at last on the heel 
that crushes it. You see before you an unhappy man, 
not only bereft of his substance, deprived of his means 
of living, impeded in the business upon which he is 
dépendent for the bread of himself and of his wife and 
children, but a misérable man, maimed and disfigured 
for life by the hand of a ferocious ruffian in the pay 
of his deadly, unrelenting enemy." Mr. Crotchett 
paused again, and looked at Jediah Field in a manner 
that put some of the jury in doubt as to whether the 
little Quaker gentleman was " the ferocious ruffian " 
or "the deadly enemy," or both roUed into one. 
Jacob Grimshaw started up and tumed his injured 
face towards the jury, but was instantly pulled down 
again by the junior counsel beside him, who thought 
Mr. Crotchett was a little overdoing it. . 

Mr. Crotchett proceeded to describe the injury in- 
flicted by Perks as *' the last dregs of malice, which 
had filled his client's bitter cup to overflowing," and 
dexterously alluded to the fact that the blacksmith was 
awaiting his trial in the next court, and that Jediah 
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Field and Mr. Forster, whom he termed " the tyrant 
manager of a vast business monopoly," were sureties 
for liis appearance. The jury were visibly affected by 
thîs fact, which Mr. Crotcbett defied the other sîde 
to deny, and paused for a reply, which he well knew 
would not and eould not be made just then. He next 
referred in tones of withering scom to the action of 
ejectment then pending, "as a dastardly attempt to 
intimidate his client, and prevent him from seeking 
justice at the hands of the justice-loving men he saw 
before him." Again the audience applauded, and 
some of the jurors, borne away by Mr. Crotchett's 
éloquence, joined in, but were stemly reproved by the 
judge, who also threatened to clear the court. 

Finally, Mr. Crotchett referred to the miller's claim, 
promising to support every item by the évidence 
of trustworthy witnesses, and, having summed up in a 
glowing peroration, appealingto the jury "as English- 
men loving fair play, as Christians loving humanity, 
as fathers désirons to protect their children and their 
property, and last, but not least, as a British jury 
swom to do justice," he left his client's case confidently 
in their hands, having spoken for four hours. 

At the end of his oration the court rose and adjoumed 
for lunch. Jacob Grimshaw remained doggedly in his 
seat, and would eat nothing, but gnawed his own lips 
with the fierce excitement roused in his brain by the 
able advocate, whose hand he seized and wrung as he 
passed him by. Tom Grimshaw was also much excifced 
during the speech, and was snappishly reproved by 
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Mr. Quetclj^tt^ who listened with cynical calmness^ as 
dîd also lus son Jerry, who frequently oflfered to give 
or take the odds against either sîde during the speech, 
but could find no one near him willîng to accept his 
proposais. 

" Wasn't ît grand ? " saîd Tom to his master, who 
was dîscnssîng a chop and a little weak brandy-and- 
water in a private room at the Crown, to whieh the 
old man had retired during the hour of luncheon. 

" There was too much gaz in it to my mind," said 
Mr. Quetchett, as he worried the bone of his chop for 
the last fragment of méat, as if it were a client owing 
costs. " He's pictur'd your grandfather like a hangel 
of 'eaven, whereas it's sure to come out in évidence 
that he was a deal more like a hangel of t'other place. 
There's two men on the jury who knew him a'most as 
well as I did. I saw 'em bustin' with larfin', and 
they're sure to tell the rest ail about him. Wait till 
you see what a cocked hat Mr. Dowson 'ull knock that 
speech into when he has the reply upon him. I wish 
Mr. Crotchett stuck doser to the fac's ; but he med a 
good p'int about your father's nose, and the bail. It 
showed animus, and a jury* s allus down on animus.*' 

" And about the ejectment ? " said Tom. 

"Wall, I don't know," said Mr. Quetchett dubi- 
ously. " It shows a kind o' animus, too, but there's a 
lot of coimty landlords on the jury, who believe the 
right to eject was part of Magna Charta. They'd turn 
any tenant out in a crack who went agin 'em at an 
élection, or grumbled about rabbits, let alone huntin' 
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over grass com. Let's go back," he said, finîshing his 
brandy-and-water, and rinsing the last mouthful round 
Jiîs old gums to keep the cold out. " 'Twas a good 
speech, and ît wasn't a good speech, that's ail." 

When they retumed to the court-house, Tom waa 
surprised to see Mr. Crotchett and Mr. Screwbone 
walking up and down arm-in-arm in the corridor, 
munching Shrewsbury cakes in a friendly manner out 
of the same paper bag, and laughing merrily. 

" Do you think they're going to knock under ? " 
asked Tom eagerly. 

" Kjiock under, indeed ! " said Mr. Quetchett, with 
contempt. " Jediah Field wouldn't knock under to Old 
Nick himself, if he 'ad his claw in his collar. They're 
jokin' about the weather, or something worse. Go and 
look for Jerry and your father." 

" The courtes sitting, sir," said the clerk with the 
crooked leg, who suddenly appeared in search of his 
employer. " Mr. Grimshaw's very excited," he added, 
as they ail hurried in again. 

Mr. Screwbone was now on his legs, making appli- 
cation for a **view;" which was stoutly opposed by 
Mr. Crotchett, who contended that notice should hâve 
been given before the trial ; and failing to carry 
the court with him in this, urged that it was préma- 
turé; whereat Mr. Slogger joined in to support the 
latter view of the subject, but was met by some sar- 
castic observations from Mr. Dowson, which brought 
up Mr. Bitterweed, who gave him back as good as he 
sent. 
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Hère the foreman of the jury «xpressed an opinion 
that a view of the mill-wlieel about wMch the dispute 
centred, was absolutely necessary before they heard 
the évidence. In this the judge concurred, and 
directed the sheriff to accompany the jury to Laut^r- 
dale on the morrow, and to provide proper conveyanees 
and refreshments. Two surveyors were sworn as 
" meresmen," to point out anything required, and ail 
other parties were forbidden to interfère. 

" Is the mill at work P " inquired Mr. Quetchett of 
Tom Grimshaw, in alarm, when the "view" was 
decided on. 

"I believe so," said Tom. 

Mr. Quetchett shook his head. 

*' It ought to 've been stopped, and laid in ruins, 
if possible," he said. " I see now why they didn't 
give notice of wantin' to see the place afore. They 
knew they'd 'ave the jury with 'em, as relishin' an 
outin' and fresh air. It's onlucky, so it is, very on- 
lucky." 

He tumed round and held a long conférence with 
the counsel, who ail anxiously laid their heads together. 
The resuit of this was that Mr. Quetchett took Jerry 
out of court, and gave him instructions to proceed to 
Lauterdale at once and stop the mill. 

" Make things look as forlom as possible, Jerry,*' l^e 
said ; " and 'ave it ail square before ten o'clock in the 
momin'." 

When Mr. Quetchett returned into court, he found 
a fresh argument in fiiU swing. His lordship had 
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asked for some information on tlie pleas before hîm, 
and especially called the attention of counsel to the 
fact that a great part of the claim was barred by lapse 
of time, if it eould. noi be shown that proceedings had 
been taken before twelve o'clock on a certain day. 

Fierce and long the battle raged round this im- 
portant point. Mr. Screwbone and Mr. Crotchett 
ahnost came to blows. Authorities were cited on one 
side and the other, and fine distinctions were drawn 
between other cases quoted and the présent case. His 
lordship announced his intention to call in the assist- 
ance of his leamed brother sitting in the other court ; 
who came, and gravely heard the gist of the matter, 
and then expressed a wish to hear the évidence as to 
the précise time at which the writ was served, the 
défendants having traversed the déclaration of the 
plaintiff that it was before noon on a certain day. 

Late in the evening Tom Grimshaw was called into 
the box. Mr. Bitterweed examined him, and led him 
gently up, like a mule facing a' bonfire, to the answer 
he required, which Tom gave, and then half-retracted, 
at which Mr. Bitterweed sat down in disgust. Then 
Mr. Dowson took the witness in hand, and comered 
him în half-a-dozen trenchant questions. Tom con- 
tradicted himself flatly at the seventh ; whereupon the 
judge wamed him to mind what he was about, and 
Mr. Quetchett attempted to prompt him, holding his 
hand before his mouth. But Tom was too confused to 
hear or understand. His head appeared to him to be 
going round with Mr. Dowson's eye-glass always in 
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front of him. He felt inclined to fall on hîs knees, 
and beg to be let off; but fierce and fast came the 
querîes of the great cross-examiner, who seemed to 
wring the answers he wanted ont of him by the mère 
force of stronger will. Tom's évidence was utterly 
demolished, and seriously damaged his father's case at 
the outset. Mr. Bitterweed made an attempt to set 
the witness up again, by calling his attention to his 
own endorsement on the copy of the writ ; but this 
being fresh matter, Mr. Dowson was allowed to hâve 
another tum at him, and forced him to admit that he 
wrote the words under Mr. Quetchetfs dictation, and 
objected to do so at the time ; whereupon Mr. Dowson 
caused him to point out his master in court, and the 
jury ail stood up to look at the wily old man, whose 
face was white with rage. Mr. Dowson applied to 
hâve the document impounded, and the judge ordered 
the paper to be taken charge of by the proper officer, 
and also said he would hâve something to say to 
Mr. Quetchett personally later on. Then the court 
rose for the first day of the trial, as it was almost 
dark. 

" There's two-thirds of the claim gone,'' said Mr. 
Crotchett to Mr. Slogger, as he took up his bag and 
walked out. Mr. Slogger merely nodded in the aflir- 
mative ; but a nod from Mr. Slogger was weightier 
than forty winks from any other lawyer. He never 
said much, but he knew more law than any other bar- 
lister in court. 

Wheh Tom Ghimshaw left the witness-box, he slunk 
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into his seat near Mr. Quetchett ; but the irascible old 
man kicked viciously at him under the table. 

" Get out ! '' he hissed between his teeth ; " get out 
o' my sîght, you bom eejut ! *' 

Tom looked up at his father ; but the glance which 
Jacob Grimshaw sent back at him made him turn cold. 
He rose and crept out of the court-house, hearing sup- 
pressed hisses round about him from the bystanders ; 
and as he dreaded meeting his father at his inn, he 
wandered down to the river, and looked over the para- 
pet of the Welsh Bridge at the rapid current beneath. 
He had serions thoughts for a time of throwing him- 
fielf over, and so putting an end to his misery ; but he 
dreaded death in any shape, and especially dreaded 
death by drowning. Then he bethought him of Jerry 
Quetchett, and the bets he'had made, and turned over 
in his brain the possibility of " hedging.'* Finally, he 
decided he would go and seek Jerry, as he felt his 
wretched loneliness unendurable. He sought for his 
friend at the George, and heard from Mr. Quetchett's 
clerk that he had been dispatched to Lauterdale. 

" You putt yer fat in it. Mister Tom, so ye did," 
said the crooked-legged mai\, with contempt. " If I 
was you," he added, " l'd keep out o' yer father's sight 
for a cupple o' days, so I wud. He looked like murder 
as you left the court, and th' old ïnan's gone to bed 
with sheer vexatioù. He swears he'll cancel yer inden- 
tures." 

*' So he may, if he likes," said Tom. " 'Twas his 
own doing." 
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He tumed on liis heel, and walked off moodily to 
the Crown, in the hope of getting something to oat 
in the public coffee-room, as he was very hungry. Ho 
also hoped to escape from his father's wrath by ming- 
ling in the crowd. 

When he entered the înn he was suddenly bereft of 

his appetite by tîdings of fresh trouble. As ho passod 

the bar, where a lot of idle young fellows wwe chat- 

ting with the good-looking Hebe who disponsed 

" sÎKos " of brandy-and-water from a small glazed 

enelosure, she called to him, and handed him a note, 

directed in Jerry Quetchett's handwriting, markod, 

" Immédiate and serions." Tom tore open the moist 

wafer, and read a few lines scrawled in pencil, as 

follows : — 

** Shrewsbury Jail, Monday evening. 

<* Tm in quod, and np a tree considerably. Corne to me 
as Boon as you can. Don't delay a minute on any account, 
and keep it dark. 

**YourB,J. Q." 

Tom's first idea was to leave Jerry to his fate ; but 
the wording of the note had given him a shock, and 
he felt anxious to know what was the cause of the 
arrest, fearing tEat the judge had laid the youngor 
Quetchett by the heels in mistake for the elder cfne. 
Just then a waiter passed and spoke to him — 

" Your guv'nor's been 'unting ail hover the 'ouse for 
you," he said, "and he's just gone out without his 
dinner ; but he's 'ad more than's good for 'im to drink, 
and l'd look arter 'im, if I was you." 
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Tom, ruslied into the street again in despaîr, and în- 
quîred the way to the jail from some passers-by, who 
dîrected liîm to cross over the raîlway by a long covered 
wooden bridge, onemergîng fromwhich he found hîm-^ 
self in front of the gloomy portai, above which an iron 
drop and gibbet appeared în sharp outline against the 
sky. He knocked at the wîcket and was answered by 
a surly warder, who spoke through a small iron-barred 
hatch, and informed him that hecould not be admitted 
Tinta after eight next moming. Tom attémpted a 
parley, but hi» persuasÎTe eflfbrts, accompanied by the 
offer of half-a-crown, were met by an admonition to " go 
an' make an 'oie in the water/' On delirering this 
friendly counsel, the warder slammed the hatch to, and 
locked it. Tom wandered back to the hôtel, and crept 
up-stairs to bed with a tumbler of brandy-and-water and 
a pipe' as consolation. He locked his bedroom door and 
bolted it, lest worse things shonld befall him when his 
father retumed, and soon he fell into a troubled sleep. 

It is needful hère to explain that as Jerry Quetchett 
was taking a ticket for Brightmoor, at the railway 
station, in pursuance of his father's order, he was 
pounced on by two étrange men who quietly walked 
him over the bridge to the jail, and handed hîm into 
the custody of the jailor, with a " capias" issued by Mr. 
Wrentmore. 

" There's suflin' wrong about wan o' them bills o' 
yourn," said one of the men in his ear. 

" Why, it's not due yet ! " exclaimed Jerry, in 
amazement. 
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" Ail the same^ it's wrong/^ replîed the man. 
" You'd better speak to your guy'nor în the momin' 
about ît. IVe got orders to wait at the Black Bull 
until he calls to^morrow, and if he doesn^t call afore 
twelye, it may be serious/^ 

Next morning the jury were ail deported în the 
custody of the sherîff, by railway, to Brighjfcmoor, where 
carnages were waitîng to convey them to the Dale. 
When the court broke up on the previous evening, 
Jedîah Field had sought an interview with the sheriff, 
to whom he was personally well known. 

" Thou wilt find it difficult," he said, " to get con- 
yeyances for thy friends at Brightmoor, at such short 
notice. AUow me to see to it for thee, and to provide 
a Uttle luncheon." 

The sheriff smiled and expressed his assent, and 
Jediah dispatched a messenger immediately to make 
arrangements at Lauterdale. Sundry large hampers^ 
and cases with tin-foiled bottle^necks protruding, were 
at the same time forwarded to the Dale House, from 
the Lion, by Mr. Field's order. The légal gentle- 
men decided that as the day was fine, and nothing else 
on hand of a pressing nature, they would accompany 
the party and fraternise ; and as Mr. Dowson was in his 
best vein, they had a very merry time of it. 

They drove from the station at Brightmoor to the 
mill, which was found to be at work. Mrs. Maltby had 
complied with an urgent request from her daughter, and 
deUyered two bargeloads of wheat to be ground and 
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retumed to her in flour, with the understanding that 
any profit Would be placed at Patty's disposai. It had 
become a matter of absolute necessity that money sboiild 
be forthcoming for tbe houseliold expenses and work- 
men's wages, as ever since Jacob' s removal from tbe 
neighbourhood be bad ceased to write and neglected to 
remit any money. 

The foreman, Timmins, wbo was attacbed to bis 
mistress, was anxious to make tbe best of tbings. There 
was just then a fresbet in tbe valley, after tbe récent 
heavy rains. Tbe mill bad been balf idle ail tbe pre- 
vious montb ; but Timmins bad dressed up tbe mill- 
stones during tbe idle time, and now tbat be bad 
plenty of corn and water and was free from the contra- 
dictory orders of bis master, be laid down tbe wbole of 
tbe stones, and was at fiill work wben tbe unexpected 
visitors suddenly entered tbe promises. Tbere is some- 
tbing musical and pleasant in tbe sound of grinding 
corn. Tbe interior of a well-kept flour mill bas about 
it an aspect of cbeerful plenty telling of loaves in tbe 
future for bungry moutbs, Tbe very mice look out of 
tbeir boles in tbe wbite pine wainscoting witb a seK- 
satisfied air, and tbeir little black eyes always seem 
brigbter, and tbeir dun coats glossier tban tbose of 
otber mice, wbose means of living are precarious. Tbe 
jurors crowded round tbe wooden sboots, and dipped 
tbeir bands into tbe warm meal as it ran from tbe 
stones overbead. 

" Tbere is still corn in Egypt," said Mr. Dowson* 
" I tbougbt from our friend Crotcbett's speecb we 
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Vere about to vîsît * a dry and thirsty land where no 
water was."' 

"There is generally too much water — but iinfor- 
tnnately at the wrong side of the wheel, where ît isn't 
wanted/' said the surveyor who attended on behalf of 
Jacob Grûnshaw. 

" Then a élever fellow like you should invent a way 
to get ît up to the other side/' retorted the lawyer. 
" Look hère now," he said, pointing to the " Jacob's 
ladders/' technically called "elevators," which were 
Kfting the meal to the upper floor to be dressed, " see 
how thèse Kttle tin buckets fetch up the stuff like 
winking. l'U be bound the man that invented that 
wasn't a surveyor, and never leamed trigonometry. 
It was some honest-looking old chap like white face 
hère. Come, Mr. Whiteface," he said abruptly to 
Timmins, " shew us ail over your mil], and be sure you 
point out every rathole." 

" That l 'ill, wi' pleesure,'* said Timmins, who relished 
the manner in which the surveyor had been put down 
by the lawyer ; " but we aint got no rats,*' he added 
gravely, "on'y a wheen o' mice.^' 

After this they ail ascended to the stone loft, where 
the millstones were running rapidly inside wooden 
cases, whilst revolving iron beaters, called " damsels," 
sang a merry time as they shook down the golden grain 
from the hoppers. Mr. Dowson made sundry puns on 
the " damsels,'' and drew Timmins on to talk about 
the mill, whilst Mr. Barker and the surveyor went 
outside to look at the water- wheel and the sluices. 
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" She be a raiglit gude miU," said Timmins, " and 
ttough we be troubled now and then wi' ' backwater/ 
we oftentimes bas more power than we Idn use, loîke 
ît is the day." 

He pointed out of the window, as be spoke, at tbe 
waste gap în tbe weir, tbrougb wbicb tbe surplus 
water was rusbing down înto tbe lower pool. 

" I suppose tbat's ail going to waste, just now," said 
tbe foreman of tbe jury. 

" Yes, ît be," said Timmins. " If l 'ad tbree or four 
pair more I could drive 'em spankin' wbin it's loike o' 
tbat." 

"Tbis doesn't look a bit like tbe case we beard 
opened yesterday/"* said tbe foreman to some of bis 
bretbren. 

Tbe jurors sbook tbeir beads and looked wise, and 
from tbat moment tbe majority of tbem made up tbeir 
minds to find for tbe défendant. Tbey asked Timmins 
some sbrewd questions about tbe cause of tbe dispute, 
and tbe flour-covered old man looked cautiously round 
to see tbat none of tbe men were listening. He was 
essentially bonest and peace-loving, and was somewbat 
flattered at being asked bis opinion. 

" Waal, gen'lemen," be said, slowly, " ef ail Muster 
Field's lawyers were drownded in t'iower pool, and owd 
Quetcbett in t'upper pool, tbe mill 'ud do waal enuf. 
Tbem's mai 'pinions, and I canna tell ye no more ef I 
cum into witness box and tak my alferdavy on't. Ail 
sbe wants is a little ile, gen'lemen, and all's Muster 
Field wants is ile, and Muster Grimsbaw sbould ba* 
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been well greased when he coom'd into warld ; but he 
mun gang's feyther's gâte, and more's the pity, for's 
mîssus' sake, as Tm workin' fur thîs miniiit, God bless 
her." 

Tîmmîns never did appear in the witness box, nor did 
he hâve an opportunity of taking his " alferdavy ; " but 
his words had more weîght with the jury than those 
of ail the scientific witnesses who were subsequently 
examîned before them ; and the effect of Mr. Crotchett's 
greàt speech was quite undone when the jury walked 
out of the mill with their black coats powdered with 
flour. 

They were next taken to see the water-wheel, and 
the two ponds, which were then filled to overflowing. 

" What an awfiil thing it would be," said the fore- 
man of the jury, as he looked up the valley, " if that 
long dam were to burst suddenly." 

"We should be deeîdedly damnified," said Mr. 
Dowson. 

" Probably some of us will be daranified whether 
it bursts or not," said Mr. Bitterweed, who had re- 
mained outside during the inspection, on account of a 
new hat and a glossy black coat which he wore, but was 
unaware that Mr. Dowson had privately brought out a 
handfîil of flour from the mill, and sprinkled it judi- 
ciously over the crown of his leamed opponent's beaver 
and down the back of his coat, to the intense delight of 
the bystanders. 

Affcer this little practical joke the sheriff received 
several hints about limcheon. 
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" The fact is, gentlemen," he said, ^ I find ttere's 
only one very shabby little inn in this place, so we must 
accept the hospitality of one of the belligerents ; but I 
• am qnîte sure it won't hâve any influence on your verdict, 
more especiaUy as I understand that nothing stronger 
than water is ever to be had in Mr. Field's house, You 
will hâve a very good bird's-eye view of the whole site 
of the dispute from the library Windows," he added 
with a smile, " and on that account, I dare say Mr. 
Grimshaw's friends will not object to enter into the 
enemy's camp. There is also a very interesting muséum 
to be seen." 

" By ail means let us hâve the bird's-eye view and 
the muséum to follow," said Mr. Dowson. " Biîlerweed's 
strong point is 'mummies and fossils,' and Slogger 
revois in a lot of books. As this is a 'water' question 
we must put up with it, gentlemen ; you'U hear plenty 
about water for the next ten days, and you may as well 
taste it for once in your lives." 

Then they got into the vehicles and drove up to the 
Dale House, where they were received by Josiah Morris, 
who appeared to hâve quite recovered from his illness 
under the exciting stimulus of the late discovery as to 
the existence of his grand-daughter, although no tidings 
had yet reached him of Bessy Roffey's whereabouts. 
Half-a-dozen solemn-looking servants in drab came 
forward to take the hats and brush down the coats of 
the gentlemen who had been in the mill, and then Mr. 
Bitterweed discovered the flour with which he had 
been decorated, and was very angry. 
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"You'U want it to put in your wig/' said Mr. 
Dowson ; " it's dîsgracefully brown and seedy. I 
wonder bis lordstip hasn't called your attention to it 
before/' 

Mr. Bitterweed bit bis lips, and determined to pay 
his playfiil tormentor out in court on tbe first oppor- 
tunity. He was a penurious man, and bated practical 
jokes ending in outlay for new bats. 

An opinion existed in tbe minds of tbe jury, wbo 
were ail country gentlemen in tbe most bospitable 
county in England, tbat Jediab Field was a stingy 
man. He never entertained bis neigbbours, and bis 
sbarp, meagre personal appearance and very plain style 
of dress gave tbe idea of parsimony to tbe bebolder ; 
but on tbe présent occasion tbey were agreeably dis- 
appointed. 

Wben tbey entered tbe dining-ball a most sump- 
tuous repast appeared on tbe board, and tbe présence of 
wine glasses, and a formidable array of bottles on tbe 
sideboard, contradicted tbe surmise of tbe wortby sberiff 
as to tbe tbin fluid witb wbicb tbey expected to be 
obliged to wasb down tbe solids. Tbe sbarp air of tbe 
Dale bad wbetted tbe appetites of tbe country squires, 
and as for tbe lawyers, wbo are proverbially bungry 
fellows, tbe fact tbat some of tbem were in tbe enemy's 
quarters did not in tbe least interfère witb tbeir appe- 
tites. Mr. Bitterweed forgot bis little annoyance and 
clinked bis glass cbeerfuUy against tbat of Mr. Dow- 
son, wbose mirtb and fun rose to tbe bigbest pitcb. 
Tbe giver of tbe feast was not présent, but every one 
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thouglit well of him for his forethought, and did justice 
to the good tlixngs provîded. 

Nothing tends to better people's opinion of any 
man so mùcli as stretching wearied legs beneath his 
mahogany; and ît îs no slur on tbe judgment or 
integrity of the respectable spécial jury to say that 
Jediah Field's judicious little conversation with the 
sheriff, and its présent tangible results, opened their 
hearts and minds, with the buttons of their waistcoats, 
to a gênerai sentiment that he was a very good fellow, 
although a Quaker, and deserved a favourable hearing, 
as compared with that savage miller, whose battered 
countenance was in itself so much évidence of the pug- 
nacity of his character. 

When the luncheon was over, the whole party 
adjoumed to the library to enjoy " the bird's-eye 
view,V which was very fine and clear. Before them 
lay the two valleys with the great réservoirs. They 
could see the mill standing out like a défiant out- 
work in front. Beneath their feet ran the river 
Lauter, which could be traced like a silver thread 
amidst the brakes, up to Lawley on the left hand ; 
and on the right were to be seen the old works and 
the new buildings, on which workmen swarmed like 
ants. Far down the valley they caught a glimpse of 
the Sevem, tinged for some distance by the coal-stained 
little river. 

" That's ail Mr. Field's property as far as you can 
see," said the sheriff; "he has just purchased Lord 
Lauterdale's estate on this side of the river.'' 
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" Has te any children? " inquired the foreman of thé 
jury. 

"He is an old bachelor/' replied the sheriff; "but 
that little giri reading in the bay window is bis grand- 
niece, and will probably bave it ail some day. Sbe is 
tbe only one left of tbe old family." 

Tben be told tbem in a few words tbe sad story of 
tbe last maie beir, wbicb bas been unfolded in preceding 
pages. 

" Tbe little boy met bis deatb by looking over tbe 
parapet of yonder bridge," be said ; " and tbat's tbe 
reason wby Mr. Field objects so strongly to lay tbe 
pool dry again." 

" No wonder ! no wonder ! " was ecboed by many of 
tbose wbo listened. 

Some of tbe jurors wbo bad little daugbters of tbeir 
own went over to wbere Estber sat, and spoke to ber. 
Sbe answered tbeir questions witb quiet gravity, and 
told tbem sbe was busy witb bér lessons. 

" Robert is coming presently to bear tbem, and I must 
not be idle. He will sbow you tbe muséum," sbe said. 

" And do you never play, my dear ? " inquired a 
portly old gentleman, wbo was tbe fatber of many 
romping girls. 

" Ob, yes," sbe said witb a smile, " I play a great 
deal witb Uncle Jediab, and Josiab Morris, and Robert 
and Ebba." 

"Wbo is Ebba?" inquired tbe stout gentleman, as 
tbe party crowded into tbe bay window to look at tbe 
little beiress. 

VOL. m. N 
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Esther raised a silk coverlet from a basket at her 
feet, and disclosed her great white cat, coiled up asleep, 
with his feathery tail over his eyes. 

" You must see his blue eyes/' she said, lifting him 
in her arms, and presenting the sleepy beauty to the 
group of admirera. 

" * Deafer than the blue^eyed cat/ ** said Mr. Dowson, 
bursting into the cirde. " Let me see a cat with blue 
eyes," but he paused at once to look into the azuré eyes 
of the beautiful child, standing erect, with her long, 
golden curls falling over her shoulders. " Come hère, 
Screwbone/* he said ; " here's a lovely picture.** 

The lawyers, who had been admiring the old oak 
bookcases and pulling down ancient books, lefb their 
occupation and joined the rest. 

**How didst thou know he was deaf?" inquired 
Esther of Mr. Dowson. 

^'TTell, I read it in a book» my little dear; ail 
blue-eyed cats are deaf.'* 

" Did the book say how it oould be cured ? " she 
asked naïvely ; " if so, perhaps thou wooldst lend 
it to Mr. Bixon ; he has made Kobeii quite well, 
but he says he 'eannot make Ebba hear/ although 
piissT seems to know what I mean when I speak to 
him/^ 

At this moment Eobert Forster entered the room, 
and offered to ccoiduet the party OY«r the muséum ; 
but it was with an évident feeling of reluctance they 
quittai the pretsence of the intereistiiig liule Iftdy to 
look at the Silurian fossik^ 
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The stout old squire remained behind and told her 
of his own children, who lived, he said, in a fine park 
twenty miles off, wliere there was no smoke and a great 
many pretty animais. He concluded by asking her if 
die wonld like to corne and see them. 

Estlier thanked him very much, and told him she 
would inform her uncle when he returned home ; " but 
I am very happy hère," she said, ** and I don't mind 
the smoke in the least." 

The kind old fellow stooped down and kiesed her, 
and went away with his large heart a little softer than 
it was before, 

Robert Forster conducted the party over the muséum, 
and pointed out the strange fossils which had been 
brought to light during a number of years' excavations 
in the coal measures, limestone quarries, and drift gravel 
pits. Mr. Bitterweed was fiUed with admiration at 
beholding a great séries of trilobites, recently arranged 
by the zealous young curator ; but the jurors got tired 
very speedily. They were glad to hear that the coal- 
field was believed to extend beyond the " great fault" 
under the newly purchased estate, as it would tend to 
cheapen the price of coals in the county, and to that 
interesting fact they desired to confine their geological 
inquiries. There was still a great part of the day to 
spend, and some one proposed that they should drive 
back to Shrewsbury by road, and visit the Norman 
abbey beyond the river, and the site of the Roman 
city recently opened up. This proposai was warmly 
seconded, and carried by a large majority. 
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Mr. Bitterweed preferred to remain beliind and 
investigate the trilobites ; Mr. Slogger wislied to have- 
another look at some very old books in the library ; 
and Mr. Barker said he would visit the works. The 
two former gentlemen were left behind to their pursuits, 
and the rest of the party drove off, dropping Mr. Barker 
at the new works in charge of the manager, with whom 
he was quite at home. 

" I can't understand how a fellow with a figure-head 
like Barker ever went to the bar/' said Mr. Dowson ; 
" he'd make a good engineer, like his father." 

"I dare say he knows his own business best," said 
Mr. Screwbone. 

" He thinks so, at ail events/' replied the other drily. 

" Give him a little more rope in the case, Dowson,'* 
said Mr. Crotchett. 

** Don't you wish he may get it ? " retorted Mr. 
Dowson, winking at his opponent. 

" We are talking shop, gentlemen," said Mr. Screw- 
bone. " Hère is the silver Sevem ; and there, over the 
bridge, is the old Norman abbey. Let us sink the war- 
hatchet, and turn archaeologists for an hour." 

Mr. ScrewbonB was an authority on the Norman 
period, and discoursed learnedly of zigzags and billet 
mouldings, as they wandered midst the massive pillars 
of the old church. 

" It's a fine old place," said the sheriflP, "but likely 
to come to the hammer some day, like the other pro- 
perty, if Lord Rawson doesn't alter his ways. It's the 
nicest estate in the county, but the family seldom or 
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never Kve hère. There's the residential part/' he said, 
pointing to a pile of buildings which had once formed 
the monastery, but were now occupied by a few servants 
iinder the charge of a housekeeper. 

" I wish I could afFord to live hère/' said Mr. Screw- 
bone ; " but it evidently wants a lot of money to be 
spent on it.'' 

The jury admired the fine timber and the fish ponds ; 
and inquired about the shooting ; and then they ail 
drove oflP by the river-bank to see the Homan ruins, 
but found only a few ya»ds of wall and the pillars of a 
hypocaust, half-concealed in a com-field. It was now 
nearly dark, so they made ail haste onward to the 
assize town, whose lights gleamed in the distance, and 
separated with a gênerai expression of opinion, that a 
" view," such as this had been, was the most agreeable 
part of a lawsuit. 

Next moming the battle was renewed in court with 
ftiry. Witness after witness was put up to prove the 
înjury donc to the mill-power by the neglect of Messrs. 
Field to remove the mud from the lower pool, added to 
the disastrous efiect of altérations made in sluices, and 
other irregularities. One after the other they were 
taken in hand, and pulled to pièces by Mr. Screwbone, 
Mr. Dowson, or Mr. Barker in turn. Mr. Quetchett 
did not appear until a late hour, and some inconvenience 
was felt by the plaintifi^s counsel in conséquence, 
especially as Jacob Grimshaw interfered a great deal, 
and insisted on having questions put which would hâve 
been better left iinasked. Tom Grimshaw and the clerk 
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did th^ best. but seemed a&aid of Jacob, idiose excite- 
ment incieased as the dar wore on. 

Late in tbe aftemoon Mr. Qaelchett appeared, but 
there was eTidentlv somediing irrang whh hiin. He 
looked follr ten rears older ânce be waa last in court. 
The corners of bis moatb were drawn down, and there 
were lirid patches in hiâ &ce, and red rings round bis 
eyes, which gare bim the appearance of a Terj misérable 
old Tulture. He took bis accnstomed seat at the table, 
bat his manner was distranght, and now and then be 
wrong bis hands and shook bis head monmfully &oni 
side to side. Tom looked at bim askance, and divûied 
that he had been to see the stranger at the Black 
Bnll ; but he asked no questions undl the court rose, 
when he Tentured to inquire after Jeny. 

" I wish you and Jerry and your &tber were toge- 
ther in the bottomless pit/' Mr. Quetchett snarled, 
rather than spoke, in reply. ** Fm a ruined man/* he 
groaned, as be went ont, " a ruined man — and ail along 
o' Jerry, the gallows-bird ! May the fiend fly away 
with bim ! A forged biU, and the name o' the firm 
across it, and it in the claws of a Jew ! " be muttered, 
clenching bis shrivelled hands — " a Jew with a grip 
like a vice, as 'ill wring the last shilling I bave in the 
world out o' me." 

"Tm a ruined man, God help me ! " he said to bis 
clerk at the George, " after slavin', and scrapin', and 
toilin', and moilin' for forty years, Oragging the devil 
by the tafl, for the sake of Jerry, the gallows-bird ! " 
and bere be laid his old grey head on the table, and 
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wept the first tears of real pénitence whicli ever came 
to his eyes during liis long evil Kfe. Tmly Job Quet- 
chett's luck seemed to hâve gone from him with his 
lucky halfpenny. 

The trial had commenced on a Monday moming, 
•and by the end of the week the whole of the plaintiff's 
witnesses were examined. On Sunday the two judges 
went down to Lauterdale, and looked over the place on 
their own account. The criminal business of the 
assizes was finished, and the second jndge sat with his 
brother for a few days before he proceeded to open the 
commission in another town. 

On Monday, Mr. Screwbone opened the case for the 
défendant in a great speech, in whîch he demolîshed 
the exaggerations indnlged in by Mr. Crotchett, and 
then proceeded to call a number of witnesses to confute 
those who had been examined on behalf of Jacob 
Grimshaw. 

Mr. Bitterweed cross-examined Jediah Field for six 
hours, but met his match in the cool, cautions little 
Quaker, who saw the pitfalls prepared for him, and 
warily avoided them. Jacob Grimshaw sat bo as to 
face his antagonist, and glared at him with a look of 
coricentrated, vindictive malice, which was repaid with 
silent contempt. 

The plaintiff's counsel had decided wisely on not 
examining their own client, hoping to prove ail they 
wanted from him out of the mouth of Jediah Field ; 
but in this they were disappointed, and laid themselves 
open to the fierce onslaught of Mr. Dowson, who 
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taimted them with the fact that tiey were afraid to 
put Jacob in the box. 

Mr. Dowson spoke to évidence on Thursday after- 
noon, and convulsed the court and the audience with 
the lively ridicule he poured on the scientific witnesses, 
esi)ecially on a man who had been made by Mr. Barker 
to prove that two and two made six. He devoted the last 
part of his powerful address to a fierce personal attack 
on Jacob Grimshaw, whose character he painted in the 
blackest tints, and finally he tumed on Mr. Quetchett, 
and held him up with bitter scom to the detestation of 
the jury, as the atrocious promoter of the litigation, 
who had corrupted the younger Grimshaw, and sought 
to ruin his father, as he had ruined the grandfather. 

During the si)eech Mr. Dowson was in some bodily 
péril, as Jacob was often on the point of flying at his 
throat ; and at one moment, when lashed into fury by 
the scathing irony of the advocate, he had fiirtively 
attempted to hurl an inkbottle at Mr. Dowson's head, 
but was fortunately seized and prevented in time by 
Mr. Slogger, who watched him vigilantly. One of the 
jury saw the incident, and called the attention of the 
judge to the dangerously excited state of the plaintiff, 
who was immediately removed from the court, gnashing 
his teeth and slavering at the mouth with rage. 

Mr. Slogger replied to Mr. Dowson in a short, pithy 
address, in which he digested the leading facts into a 
close issue, and cleared away a mass of superfluity. The 
judge Ustened to him with grave attention throughout. 
Mr. Slogger had a serions and y et lucid way of putting 
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tliings in a few words, which readily caught the com- 
mon-sense of the jury, who were by this time mucli 
bewildered and confased. 

The judge commenced his charge on Saturday, the 
twelfth day of the trial, and skimmed rapidly over the 
évidence, pointing ont where the opinions of witnesses 
on one side were contradicted by the opinions of wit- 
nesses on the other side, and carefnlly winnowing ont 
the grains of simple fact from the many bushels of 
chaff in which they were involved. He concluded at 
four o*clock, and then the jury retired. At five they 
came into court amidst breathless silence. The fore- 
man stood up, and said — 

" My lord, there is not the slightest chance of our 
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agreem^. 

" Then I am sorry to say you must retire again, 
gentlemen," said the judge. 

They went back with dejected countenances, think- 
ing of their chances of being locked up during Sunday 
without food. At six they were sent for again, and 
came in with the air of men who were determined to 
eat their boots sooner than be coerced into a verdict. 

" Well, gentlemen, are you agreed yet ? " inquired 
the judge. 

The foreman shook his head. " We are almost 
equally divided, my lord, and there is not the slightest 
hope of any altération.'' 

"Then you are discharged, gentlemen," said the 
judge. " I fear this great case will hâve to be fought 
over again." 



CHAPTER L. 

RETRIBUTION. 

" The Court is sitting in solemn wig, 
And looking with law and gravity big ; 
The clerVdf the crown the jury heis swom 
On a testament kissed till its covers are wom ; 
The counsel and agents hâve taken their places, 
Some telling the news and some conning their cases ; 
The reporters are nibbing their pens to take notes, 
The witnesses coughing and clearing their throats ; 
And just at nine, by the Court-house clock, 
The Crown commences to clear the dock." 

Old Rhyme. 

"ITTHILST the great case of " Grimshaw against 
Field" was at hearing in the " record court," the 
criminal business of the assizes was disposed of by the 
second judge on the " Crown side," and on the third day 
affcer the "view" at Lauterdale, Job Perks was placed 
in the dock, charged with attempting the life of Tom 
Grimshaw, and dangerousiy assaulting and wounding 
his father. He was prosecuted for the Crown by an 
old Q.C., upon whom the duty devolved, aided by 
counsel selected by Mr. Quetchett, and was defended 
by Mr. Dowson, who came in at intervais from the 
other court, and was assisted by a very clever junior, 
who attended closely to the case the whole time. 
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Perks stood up to his fiill heigtt in the dock, and 
stared round the court in a stupid way, like a great ox 
în a pen. His deafness prevented hîm from hearing 
much of the évidence, but he seemed to know very well 
when it was going against him, and grasped and shook 
the iron bar in front of him when the Grimshaws 
appeared. 

Tom Grimshaw declared that he had never spoken 
to Perks previously in his life, or given him any cause 
of ofFence, and described how he had been hurled into 
the pond, and half drowned. He was severely cross- 
examined about stopping the clock and insulting the 
Methodists, and he readily admitted having donc so as 
a harmless joke. 

His father appeared next, and his frîghtful facial 
injuries were sufficient évidence, when seen, to convict 
Perks of a very brutal assault. Much sympathy was 
felt for Jacob by some of the jury, who knew him to 
hâve been a very handsome man. Mr. Dowson did his 
best to show that Perks had received several blows 
before he retumed that one terrifie stroke which laid 
the miller at his feet. Jacob said he only struck at 
his opponent to keep him at arm's length, and believed 
he would hâve succeeded in doing so had not Perks 
adopted the cowardly expédient of treading on his 
unprotected foot. 

Mr. Dixon proved the painfiil nature of the injuries, 
and said they had seriously afiected the miller's health 
both in body and mind, and caused him to neglect a 
thriving business ; but Mr. Dowson seized on this last 
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observation, and compelled the doctor to admît that 
there was another and weîghtier canse for the neglect, 
in the litigation which was occnpying the attention of 
the other court. He also admitted that Tom Grimshaw 
was much given to practical jokes, and had a bad 
réputation în the Dale. On the other hand, he knew 
Perks to hâve been a qniet, inoflfensive man préviens to 
the fight. The doctor was then re-examined by the pro- 
secuting counsel, and proved that Perks had recently 
broken his wife's arm and severely beaten his sister, 
and it was stated that they had both declined to prose- 
cute him. 

After thîs Mr. Dowson decîded that it was useless to 
call witnesses as to character, and merely pleaded for a 
mitigated punishment on the ground of great provoca- 
tion. 

The jury fo\md Perks guilty at once, and the judge 
immediately sentenced him to twelve months' imprî- 
sonment, with hard labour — six for each assault. 

Perks bowed to the judge, shook his great fist at Tom 
Grimshaw» and was then removed bv the warders. 

^^unmy Roffoy was now placed in tiie dock, but his 
hug^ hi\id alone appeai^^ over the iron raîling. 
Th^o <\mlni;$t botwwn the tall giant who had just left 
th<^ b«r «ftd tho poor oripple who had taken his place 
w;^^ wry ridîouKni;». Mr. Biiu^rwe^d condacicd the 
|^^^5«vuU\\n fi^r ih^ Rx^i§^> 1V|Xjunmeiin and Mr, Dow- 
»iM^ îi^in ;iptv*r^l for iJh> d^tR^nice. in$cracted by the 
*àw^ *l^^W^^r ** KNtvMf>e^s whi^ feft fie court when 
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He retumed presently, foUowed by a tall, dark man 
with a sunbumt face, who was ratlier showily but 
coarsely dressed, and also by a handsome young girl, 
with black hair and eyes. The solicitor placed them 
standing on a seat in front of the dock, so that their 
heads were on a level with the top of the iron railing, 
one on either side, with a warder between them. 
Tammy put his hand over the railing and patted the 
girl's head. She had taken off her bonnet and stood 
facing the judge, holding her headgear in one hand as 
she glanced round the court. 

A murmur ran through the court that ail three were 
gipsies, and that the two in front were the son and 
daughter of th'fe prisoner. This appeared probable 
enough as regarded the dark, low-browed man on the 
right, who had his father's coarse features, dark skin, 
and high cheek-bones ; but it was évident, as they 
stood there, that the girl was totally unlike the pri- 
soner. 

Tammy was called on to plead, and looked vacantly 
at the judge, who was a very little old man in a very 
large wig. He was called on a second time in louder 
tones to say whether he was guilty or not guilty. 
He leaned forward and whispered something to the 
warder in front of him, who began to laugh. 

" What does he say ? " said the judge. 

The warder laughed again, and hesitated to reply. 

" Is the man a fool P " inquired the irritable little 
judge. "Come on the table, warder," he said in an 
angry tone. 
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The frightened warder complied. 

" Now, then,#tell me what the prisoner said." 

" Please your lordship, he only asked me whether 
you was a man or a woman," said the terrified man. 

Mr. Dowson was the first to laugh aloud, and was 
echoed by the whole court. 

"You may go down," said the judge with severity. 
" Crier, call silence in the court." 

"My lord, the prisoner pleads not guilty,'* said 
Mr. Dowson. 

" Very good," said the judge. " Go on, Mr. Bitter- 
weed.'* 

Mr. Bitterweed detailed the nefarious practices of 
Tammy Eofifey, extending over a long period of 
time, and resulting in great loss to the inland revenue, 
and pressed the jury to convict, and the court to pass 
such a sentence on the prisoner as would deter others 
from following his evil example. He then called Mr. 
Purkiss as the first witness. Mr. Purkiss slowly entered 
the witness-box, and was a long time getting his glove 
off in order to be sworn. He took the oath with his 
eyes turnëd up towards the ceiling, and then mopped 
the moisture from his crown and solemnly adjusted 
his white neckclotb. 

"Hâve you doneP" said the little judge, who re- 
garded him curiously. 

" I am ready, my lord,'* said Mr. Purkiss, with the 
air of an enthroned oracle. 

Mr. Bitterweed had a dreadful task to get any 
évidence out of him. The magistrate wished it to be 
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clearly known who he was, and why he appeared any-» 
where but in liis proper place on the bench. He referred 
repeatedly to the Home Office, and to his relation 
the Secretary, and drove the counsel to utter despair. 
At last he was made to say, in a roundabout way, 
that in conséquence of information he had received in 
a letter, he had communicated with the Excise Depart- 
ment, and attended with a force of police, who arrested 
the prisoner and seized the still. Mr. Bitterweed was 
about to sit down, but Mr. Purkiss went on to say that 
owing to the explosion of a pistol he was thrown 
into the water, and narrowly escaped drowning. He 
hoped that circumstance would not be forgotten, as it 
had resulted in a dreadful cold in his head, which just 
thçn appeared studded ail over with a watery exudation. 
Some one sneezed violently in the court at this juncture, 
and Mr. Purkiss became very fidgetty. Mr. Bitterweed 
was puzzled by the allusion to a pistol, and thought 
it must hâve been discharged from the forge, in which 
case it would greatly tend to aggravate Tammy's crime 
and conséquent punishment. He resumed his questions, 
but when it was ascertained after much circumlocution 
that Mr. Purkiss had fired off his own pistol and then 
tumbled into a ditch in fright, the little judge became 
furious at the waste of time and called the magistrate 
" an imbécile." Mr. Dowson asked him if he had got 
the letter he had received with him, but on learning 
that he had given it to the Crown soliciter, told him to 
go down. 

" Life is too short, my lord," said Mr. Dowson, " to 
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cross-examine a witness like this. Mr. Imbécile, you 
may go home." 

Mr. Purkiss made his escape, mopping away at his 
head as he went out of court, pursued by his clerk, who 
was distinctly heard abusing his master in the hall out- 
side. Shortly after this Mr. Purkiss was recalled by 
the Home Office, and sent to dispense justice in a remote 
part of the Shetland Isles, where he did not understand 
a Word of the language. We shall hear no more of him 
in this story. 

The excise officer was next called and proved the 
seizure of the " still," to which he was directed by a little 
pen-and-ink sketch received from Mr. Purkiss, which 
he produced. He admitted on cross-examination that 
he did not find any spirits, and that Tammy was quietly 
smoking his pipe by the fire when they arrested him ; 
but he also said that it was known to the Excise Depart- 
ment that a very large quantity of bad whisky had 
been made and sold in the neighbourhood for several 
years past. ,The policemen corroborated this witness, 
and were sarcastically complimented by Mr. Dowson on 
the valeur they displayed in capturing the cripple; 
but as yet the prosecution had failed to prove that 
Tammy had ever been seen actually manufacturing 
spirits. 

Mr. Bitterweed now held a conférence with the 
Crown soliciter and the chief of the Excise Depart- 
ment, and said at its conclusion — 

** My lord, I am sorry that in this case I am obliged 
to hâve recourse to three very unwilling witnesses, who 
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are detennined to shield the prisoner if they possibljr 
can, for reasons beat known to themselves. Crier, call 
John Forster and his sons Robert Forster and James 
Forster/' 

The officer of the court shouted out the names, 
which were repeated at the doors and re-echoed bjr 
policemen in the hall outside; but no answer was 
returned. 

" My leamed friend calls ' spirits from the vasty 
deep/ my lord," said Mr. Dowson, ** but will they come ? " 

" We hâve served thèse witnesses wîth a Crown 
summons, my lord," said Mr. Bitterweed ; " and I am 
informed that they are in the next court." 

" Let them be called by the usher in the next court 
under the penalty," said the judge. 

There was a long pause, during which Mr. Dowson 
was busy in earnest consultation with his solicitor. 
At length there was a stir in one of the passages, 
and Mr. Forster appeared, followed by Robert and 
James. 

" Go into the box and be swom, Mr. Forster," said 
Mr. Bitterweed, bracing himself up for a tussle with 
a refractory witness, and thrusting out his tongue. 

Mr. Forster took the oath and turncd his face to the 
jury. Tammy Roffcy grasped the iron spikes in the 
rail of the dock, and raised himself up a shigh as he 
could to look at the witness. 

** You appear hère on a Crown summons," said Mr. 
Bitterweed to the witness, 

'* I do." 

VOL. III. O 
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. '* And I believe you are an unwilling and reluctant 
witness." 

"lam.'' 

" Do you know tko prisoner at the bar ? " 

^ado.'* 

" When did you first meet him ? " 

" On a night in December last year." 

** Can you state the précise date ?" 

" The sixteentk" 

" I believe you were then accompanied by your 
sons P " 

" I was accompanied by my son James and by Robert 
Forster/' said the manager. 

•^' Who are, I understand, both sons of y ours." 

Mr. Forster made no reply. 

■** Well, who are both jpresent f " 

Mr. Forster bowed. 

"You were also accompanied by your wife and 
tdaughter P " 
. "Yes." 

" We hâve not subpœnaed Mrs. Forster, my lord,'* 
said Mr. Bitterweed, ** trusting your lordship will find 
means to compel the witnesses in court to answer, if they 
f efiise to do sa'' 

" Go on, Mr. Bitterweed," said the judge, as he wrote 
rapidly in his note book. 

" My learned friend is exceedingly gallant," broke 
in Mr. Dowson sarcastically ; " he takes crédit for not 
summoning a mother from the bedside of her dying 
child." 
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An expression of intense suffering passed ôver the 
face of the witness as he turned round and looked 
eagerly at Mr. Dowson. He had not heard before that 
his little darling was in great danger, but Mr. Dixon 
had told the soliciter, in case Mrs. Forster should be 
called as a witness. Mr. Forster's eyes filled with tears, 
and his cheek becanae ashy pale as he tumed again to 
face the jury. 

Mr. Bitterweed resumed. 

"On that occasion, I believe, you ail entered the 
cottage inhabited by the prisoner at the bar." 

" Yes," said the tortured father, in a low, husky 
voice. 

Mr. Bitterweed leaned forward and rivetted his keen 
éyes on Mr. Forster's face as he put his next question 
wif h véhémence. 

" And, I believe you saw him engaged in the manu- 
facture of whisky. Yes, or no ? '* 

With the last words Mr. Bitterweed's red tongue* 
came out over his chin like the tongue of a serpent. 

" Yes, or no ?*' he screamed, observing the hesitartion 
of the witness. 

Mr. Dowson rose immediately to interfère. 

*'I object, my lord," he said^ "to the form ofthe 
question. My learned friend may ask the witness what 
he saw, but is not at liberty to suggest anything." 

" Tell the jury what you really didsee, Mr. Forster," 
said the judge in a moderato and persuasive tone. 

" My lord, I respectfully regret to say that I cannot 
answer the question," said Mr. Forster, in a low voice. 
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" Do you mean you tcill not answer ?'* 

Mr. Forster bowed. 

" What is your objection ? " inquired the judge, 
laying down his pen amidst the breathless silence of 
the court. 

Mr. Forster paused and looked long and eamestly 
at the prisoner, and then at Bessy Roffey. 

" My lord," he said, " I beg you will not press me 
any further." 

" I must," said the little judge with firmness. 

" Well, my lord, if you were in my place, I believe 
you would feel perfectly justified in refusing." 

" I shall be obliged to commit you," said the judge. 

" Very well, my lord." 

*'Mr. SheriflF," said the jndge, "take this witness 
into custody, and bring him before me again at the rising 
of the court." 

Mr. Forster bowed to the judge, and went out in 
the charge of a policeman. 

" Call James Forster," said Mr. Bitterweed. " We 
shall see whether the old cock and the yoimg one will 
crow alike." 

" It's not every one who has a cock in his eye," 
said Mr. Dowson, alluding to Mr. Bitterweed's obliquity 
of vision. 

Mr. Bitterweed thrust out his tongue to the very 
root, and looked at his opponent «with envy, malice, 
and ail uncharitableness, as he racked his brain for 
a retort. 

" Take care, or your tongue will drop out, Bitter- 
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weed," said Mr. Dowson. *' I never saw so mucli of it 
before/* 

** I appeal to your lordship to protect me from inarult," 
said Mr. Bîtterweed in wrath, amidst the laughter of 
tlie audience. 

" Mr. Dowson/' said the little judge, endeavouring 
to subdue his risibility, "you really are too personal." 

" I withdraw my observations, my lord/' said Mr. 
Dowson, "if the leamed gentleman will promise to 
retain his nnndy member within his teeth. You know 
'the tongue is a fire,' my lord." 

" Please, go on, Mr. Bitterweed," said the judge. 
" Mr. Dowson is irrépressible/' 

" Call James Forster," thxmdeced Mr. Bitterweed, 
as James Forster entered the box. 

" He's not deaf," said Mr. Dowson. 

" He will probably prove to be dumb, like his father," 
retorted Mr. Bitterweed. " Let him be swom." 

James Forster took the oath, but Mr. Bitterweed 
insisted he should kiss the book twice, insinuating that 
he had not done so on the first occasion. This was an 
old trick of his when he wanted to disconcert a witness, 
but in the présent case he merely roused the naturel 
obstinacy of the youth's character. 

"You were in the gipsy's forge on the night of the 
16th of December last ? " began Mr. Bitterweed. 

" I décline to say," said the youth. 

" Corne, come ! " said the judge. " You saw your 
father sent out in custody ? " 

"Yes,Idid." 
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" Will you swear you did not see a stîU at fiill work 
manufacturing spirits on that occasion ? '* said Mr. 
Bitterweed, varying the form of his question in the 
hope of catching the youthfiil witness. 

James Forster remained silent. 

" Then you will not swear it ?" shrieked the connsel. 

"I object, my lord," said Mr. Dowson; "the 
question is improperly put, and altogether irregular/* 

** I understand you object to give évidence? '* said 
the judge, addressing the youth in a severe tone. 

" I do, my lord." 

" Take him into custody, Mr. Sheriff." 

" Stay, my lord, one moment," said Mr. Bitterweed, 
producing a letter and handing it to the witness. "la 
that your handwriting ? " 

" No," said James Forster. 

" What ! " exclaimed Mr. Bitterweed in amazement. 
*' Is not your name James Forster ? " 

" It is." 

" Is not that your signature ? " 

" No ; it*s a forgery." 

" Show me the letter," said the judge. 

It was handed up, and carefully perused by the little 
judge, who looked hard in the face of the witness over 
bis spectacles. 

" Do you know whose handwriting it is ? " he said, 
at length. 

" I think I do, my lord. I hâve seen writing like 
it once before." 

" Whose was it ? " 
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" Thomas Grimshaw's." 

" Who is Thomas Grimshaw ? " 

" He îs in the next court, my lord." 

" Let hîm be called," said the judge. " I am sorry 
I must also commit this witness. Mr. Sheriff, place 
this youth with his father.'* 

James Forster was removed in custody, and an usher 
was dispatched in search of Tom Grimshaw. 

" My lord/' said Mr. Dowson, " I respectfiilly ob- 
ject to the examination of a witness whose déposition 
has not been made before a magistrate." 

" He is said to be within the jimsdiction of the court 
at this moment/' replied the judge. 

"Hère he is, my lord," said Mr. Bitterweed, as 
Tom entered in charge of the usher. **I shall take 
Robert Forster first," he contînued ; " I understand 
he is not under the same obligation as the others to'^ 
keep silence." 

Robert Forster entered the box, and was duly swom. 

" I believe you were in the cottage of the prisoner 
at the bar on the night of the 16th of December last, 
and on the foUowing moming ? " said Mr. Bitterweed 
to the witness, who stood erect and confronted him. 

"Iwas." 

" Tell his lordshîp and the jury what you witnessed." 

" I saw nothing on the night of the 16th. I was 
insensible and délirions. On the foUowing moming I 
saw the prisoner and that young girl." Robert pointed 
to Bessy RoflFey, who smiled back at him. " They 
were very kind to me," he added. 
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" Did y OU ndl see a * spirit still' at fuU work P " in- 
quired Mr. Bitterweed, again projecting his tongue in 
eager anticipation of the answer. 

^adidnot." 

" Are you answered yet ?" said Mr. Dowson in 
triumph, as Mr. Bitterweed sat down. 

** Now, Mr. Forster," said Mr. Dowson, " I beKeve 
tte prisoner at tlie bar saved your life, and the life of 
your sister, on that night P " 

" Yes/' said Robert ; " and I am under the deepest 
obligation to him and his daughter. If I knew 
anything to hurt them, I would not tell it on the 
rack." 

'* You may go down/' said Mr. Dowson. " My 
leamed friend can't put you on the rack, although l'm 
sure he would if he could." 

Bessy Koffey tumed to the prisoner and grasped his 
hand. 

" I tell'd thee it wasna they," she said with delight. 
" They be the right sort." 

'* Call Thomas Grimshaw/' said Mr. Bitterweed. 

"My lord, I object most strongly again," said Mr. 
Dowson. " We hâve had no notice of this witness ; 
and if he is examined, I wam my leamed friend I 
shall ask you to commit him for forging the signature 
of James Forster." 

" You can indict him, if you like," said the judge. 
" Let him be swom." 

Tom Grimshaw now entéred the box like a culprit, 
and was duly swom. 
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"You wrote tliat letter, did you not?" said Mr. 
Bitterweed, placing the document in his hand. 

" I did." 

"Are the contents true within your own know- 
ledge ? '' 

" They are." 

" Including the signature ?" interrupted Mr. Dowson. 
No ; the signature is the name of another." 
Which I suppose you thought fit to use to conceal 
your own name ? " said Mr. Bitterweed. 

" Yes," said Tom in a faint voice. 

" Let the clerk of the court read the letter," said 
the judge. 

The letter was read as follows : — 



** Lauterdale, 22nd Marché 18 — . 

** To Mr. Purkiss, Résident Magistrate, 
Bevernbridge. 

** Sir, — I désire to inform you that a man named Tammy 
Roâey, commonly known as ' the Gipsy/ has constantly at 
work in the old forge by the mill-pool, in the Brightmoor 
Valley, a * still ' for the manufacture of spirits, which are sold 
to the workmen in the Dale at a low price, and cause much 
drunkenness, so that it is impossible to get the men to work 
regularly. I hâve myself seen the apparatus at full work on 
a night in December last. It was also seen by my brother 
and father and mother, who can prove the same on oath if 
eompelled to do so, Plcase do not disclose my name. I 
annex a pen-and-ink sketch plan of the place where the 
apparatus is concealed in the coal workings behind the forge. 

** Your obedient servant, 

" James Forster." 
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When Tammy Roffey heard tliis letter read, lie let 
go liis Iiold of the iron rails, and sank down in thé 
dock ont of sight. Bessy Roffey also descended from 
her standing place and covered her eyes with lier 
hands. Tawno alone remained erect, peering eagerly 
into the face of the witness. 

•* You swear the contents of that letter are true ? *' 
said Mr. Bitterweed. 

" I do/' answered Tom. 

" Then you yourself must hâve seen the stiU at 
work ? " 

" Tes/' 

" Once, or oftener ? '* 

" Twice/' 

"You actually saw the prisoner engaged in the 
manufacture of whisky on two occasions ? " 

"Yes." 

" Perhaps you hâve tasted some of it ? " 

" I hâve." 

" That is sufficient, my lord,*' said Mr. Bitterweed 
with exultation. 

Then Mr. Dowson rose to cross-examine. 

"You forged the signature of James Forster to that 
letter, did you not ? " he said sternly to the witness. 

" I did." 

" And you tried to imitate his handwriting ? " 

" Yes." 

" Hâve you not just now committed perjury as well 
as forgery ? " 

"No," said Tom with assumed indignation. 
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" Corne, sir ! did you not swear the contents of that 
letter were true ? '' 

"Tes, I did/' 

'* Did you, or did you not, see spirits manufactured 
on a night in December last ? " 

" I saw it done on two other niglits," said Tom. 

" You hâve sworn you saw it on a night in December 
last,** said Mr. Dowson in a loud voice. "Look at 
your letter ! *' 

"The Forsters saw it in December," answered the 
trembling witness. " I saw it in January, through a 
crack in the window shutter." 

" Will you swear the Forsters ever saw it ? *' thun- 
dered Mr. Dowson. 

" I was told so by Bessy Roffey." 

" That is no évidence," said the judge. 

" What brought you there ? " continued Mr. Dowson. 

Tom hesitated for a long time. 

Mr. Dowson repeated the question in a loud, stern 
tone. 

" I was courting Bessy Eoffey," whined Tom, at last. 

" Did you mean to marry her ? " 

" No," replied Tom, after a long pause. 

Hère Bessy covered her head with her cloak. 

" What did you mean, then ? " inquired Mr. Dowson. 

Tom made no answer. 

" Answer me, sir, on your oath ! " thxmdered Mr. 
Dowson ; adding, as he pointed to Bessy Roffey, " did 
you not go there with the intention of betraying and 
deceiving that young girl ? " 
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Ton looked at the judge with an implbring glance. 

"Answer the question!" said tlie little judge 
sternly. 

" I did," said Tom at length. 

There was a sound of some one faUing heavily as he 
spoke. Mr. Dowson looked round, and beheld Bessy 
Roffey at full length on the floor. 

There was a loud cry, also, from a lady in the 
court, who had recently entered from a door behind 
Mr. Dowson. She darted forward and threw herself 
on the body of the prostrate girl. 

" She is my daughter," she cried, with tears ; " give 
her to me ; let me take her away ! " 

The policemen lifted the poor girl and carried her 
out, whilst the lady clung to her and côvered her face 
with kisses. 

Tammy Roffey attempted to swing himself over the 
front of the dock, but was forced back by the warders, 
and would hâve been roughly treated had not Tawno 
interfered and almost throttled one of them. 

When order was restored, Mr. Dowson continued 
his cross-examination. 

" You did not succeed in your vile purpose ? " he 
said with scorn. 

" No,*' said Tom. " She is a good and virtuous girl, 
but she is not the daughter of the prisoner." 

" And you are a scoundrel, are you not ? " Mssed 
the fierce advocate, through his teeth, in the face of 
the witness. 

Tom covered his face with his hands. 
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" He Î8 scarcely bound to answcr that question," 
said the judge ; " but there can te no two opinions 
about it." 

At this observation tbere was a burst of applause, 
which the little judge did not attempt to supprcss. 
Tom Grimshaw made bis escape out of court in tbe 
midst of it, followed bv exécrations and bisses. 

Mr. Dowson made a passionate appeal to tbe jury not 
to find Tammy Roffey guilty on such évidence as they 
had heard, and he branded the miller's son with names 
which I sball not repeat ; but the little judge ebarged 
dead against tbe prisoner, and tbe jury found him guilty, 
but with a strong recommendation to mercy, in consé- 
quence of which he was only sentenced to the minimum 
penalty of six months' imprisonment with hard labour. 

" They can't put him on tbe tread-mill, at ail events," 
said Mr. Dowson to tbe soliciter for the defence, as 
he handed back bis brief ; and, to bis crédit be it" 
spoken, with the brief he also handed back the chèque 
he had received as bis fee. 

" The unfortunate wretch will want it more than I 
sball," be said. "Fd bave got him off if it hadn't 
been for that scamp of Grimshaw's, and if I had suc- 
ceeded, Bitterweed would probably hâve bitten bis 
tongue off." 

Having said this, he burried into the next court to 
take part in the greater battle. 

Tammy Roffey and Perks were both consigned to 
Shrewsbury jail on tbe same day, but only one of the two 
culprits came forth alive again. The old gipsy moped and 
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pined away in his cell, and did not thrive on the prison 
diet, of which he coiild scarcely be induced to partake. 
In three weeks he was a mère skeleton, covered with 
a dry parchment skin, and before a month was ont, 
he was found one moming huddled up in a corner of 
his cell, cold and dead. He had liyed as a heathen 
and died as such, resisting ail thô efforts of the prison 
chaplain to teach him better things, as he had re^ed 
to listen during his life in the forge to the well-meaning 
Methodists, who tried to convert him from the error 
of his ways. 

Tawno Roffey came to see him freqnently, and was 
allowed to remain closeted alone with him. They spoke 
in the Romany language ; but the warder on guard in 
the corridor, who looked in occasionally through a slide 
in the door, was of opinion that thèse conférences 
boded no good to some enemy outside. Bessy Roffey 
came also with her mother and grandfather, whom it 
need scarcely be said were no other than Mrs. Somers 
and Josiah Morris. They did ail in their power to 
a^5suage the gipsy's grief, and endeavoured to obtain 
for him some relaxation of the prison discipline. 

Tammy knew but little of the early history of the 
gîrl, but Tawno revealed enough of what he had heard 
from his mother before her death, which had occurred 
some ycars previously, to leave no doubt on the minds 
of his hearers as to Bessy' s identity. Her strong 
Personal likeness to her relations, and the évidence of 
the silver-mounted coral, as well as the known circum- 
ibitances of the case, afforded abundant confirmation. 
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Whether the gipsy's wife had taken the infant cliild 
out of mère wanton malice, or with the view to obtain- 
ing a companion for the old cripple when she decided 
on retuming to a free, wandering life with her son, did 
not appear. She had confessed to her son that she had 
stolen the child, and correctly named the place where 
the theft was committed. 

When Mrs. Somers left the Dale House in pursuit 
of the poor girl, she traced her as far north as Chester, 
and there leamed that she had visited a small tribe of 
gipsies encamped in the neighbourhood, and retumed 
south again with one of the men, who proved to be 
Tawno. Retracing her steps to Shrewsbury, Mrs. 
Somers heard that the gipsy was on his trial, and 
only entered the court a few minutes before Bessy 
fainted on hearing the évidence of Tom Grimshaw. 

The pôor girl had long known that she was not 
Tammy's daughter ; but still she loved the old gipsy, 
who had been kind to her in his rough way, and she 
moumed over his death. 

It appeared that she had been christened Ruth, 
which corresponded with the name on the coral. She 
was glad to part with her old name on entering her 
new home in the Dale House. 

Jediah Field took much crédit to himself for his 
acuteness in being the first to discover the secret of the 
girl's identity, and insisted on her occupying one of 
the rooms in the left wing, in which he had given up 
the apartments he formerly occupied himself to Josiah 
Morris and his newly found family. 
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It was some tîme before Bessy totally dropped the 
dialect she had acquired, although her motlier devoted 
many hours of each day to her teaching, and foimd 
ter apt and willing to leam. 

When they parted from Tawno Roffey, after the 
gipsy's death, Bessy retumed to him ail that was left 
of the old man's money, after paying for the cost of 
his defence and burial. Tawno asked also for the key 
of the forge, intimating that he wished to visit it for a 
short time ; but promised that he would surrender 
possession to Mr. Field, and return the key before a 
month was ont ; and on thèse conditions it was given 
to him. Shortly after, it was known that he occupied 
the place, and slept there ; but he was seldom seen 
about until after dark, when he prowled up and down 
the Brightmoor Road and round about the "lower 
pool," where we shall soon hear of him again. 

We left Mr. Forster and his son James in the custody 
of the sheriff. The durance imposed on them was not 
very severe, as they were merely relegated to one of the 
apartments in the upper floor of the court-house, set 
apart for witnesses in waiting; but the thoughts of 
both were sad enough. Mr. Dowson's référence to the 
dangerous condition of Jenny Forster had rudely 
broken to the manager of the works the real state of 
his child's health ; and, under such circumstances, a 
few hours' confinement was in his case a refinement of 
torture. He paced up and down the room like a caged 
lion newly caught, plueking at his beard, and cursing 
tbe day on which he had decided to accept hîs position 
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în Lauterdale, flying from ills he could hâve borne, had 
not hÎ8 pride rebelled, to otliers he knew not of. 
How little seemed the grievances in his old home 
compared with the loss of his little girl ! How blank 
and desolate appeared the future of his life, deprived 
of the sweet solace of her présence ! 

Mr. Dixon came to see him during the day of his 
détention, and broke gently to him the knowledge that 
there was little or no hope of Jenny's recovery. 
Jediah Field came also, fuU of indignation at the idea 
that the manager of his works should be so dealt with, 
but Mr. Forster scarcely heard a word he said. He sat 
down and buried his face in his hands, communing 
with his own sad thoughts, and indiffèrent to the petty 
annoyances of the hour. 

His son remained silent and thoughtful near tlie 
window, like one strickcn by a sudden blow. He was 
naturally cold and reserved in tempérament, but he 
loved his little bright-eyed sister with intense affection, 
and could not bear to contemplate her untimely death. 

Late in the evening, the father and son were sum- 
moned to appear again before the irascible little judge 
who had committod them for contempt of court. His 
words wcre few, and to the purpose. 

** John Forster is finod fifty pounds for refusing to 
give evidenèe in this court ; his son James, twenty-fivo 
pounds." 

" God save the Queen ! " exclaimed the crier. 

" I suppose you will accept my chèque, Mr. Sheriff ? ** 
said Jediah Field, who stood beside his manager. 

VOL. m. p 
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'* Yes, Mr. Field, for half-a-million, if you Kke/* 
was the ready reply. 

"That's a large amount, Mr. Sheriff," remarked 
the judge. 

" It's not a large sum to Mr. Field, my lord," said 
the sheriff, who liked to uphold the réputation of the 
county. 

Jediah Field wrote the chèque, and walked away 
with a keen expression of contempt for the powers that 
be on his sharp face. 

Mr. Forster hurried out to find the best médical 
opinion in Shrewsbury, and posted with the gentleman 
to Lauterdale the same night, only to hear his worst 
fears confirmed — there was no hope of saving his 
daughter's life. The mischief donc by the inflamma- 
tion of the lungs which foUowed her immersion in the 
mill-pool had resulted in tubercle, and it was not in 
the power of medicine to stay the insidious disease. 

To know the worst is often a relief to a mind in a 
state of extrême tension, and when Mr. Forster heard 
the physician's verdict he secmed outwardly to bear it 
with résignation ; but those who saw him watching 
night after night by his child's couch, or lingering 
outside the door of her bedroom, with a heart racked 
by the sound of her unceasing cough, knew that the 
cliief joy of his life was clouding over for ever. 

Thoso words of Berthold Auerbach's, which form 
one of the niany beautiful sentiments in the diary of 
the unhappy Countess Irma, are painfuUy true, even 
with mon who are outwardly hard and stem : — " To a 
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father, wheii hîs child dies, the future dies ; to a 
child, when its parents die, the past dies." 

Mr. Dixon begged that Robert Forster should be kept 
in ignorance of the state of the little girFs health for 
some time longer, promising to break it to him cautiously 
himself, and dreading just then a retum of the nervous 
attack from whîch the youth had suffered at the period 
of Mr. Field's death. In conséquence of this he was 
seldom permitted to see little Jenny, and his constant 
occupation and résidence in the Dale House prevented 
him from discovering her serious condition. Mr^?. 
Somers assumed the charge of Esther's éducation on 
taking up her résidence with her father in the Dale 
House ; but there was still much work to be donc in 
rearranging and ca'taloguing the library ; and it was 
desired by Mr. Field that Robert should remain until 
the new works were ready for the workmen, when it 
was understood he wished to fall into the ranks, and 
leam the practical part of the business as a mechanical 
engineer. James Forster had no taste for mechanios, 
but wrote a good hand and was quiek at accounts, 
therefore he was placed in the counting-house under 
Josiah Morris, and proved himself a valuable assistant. 

Now that Jacob Grimshaw's proceedings werc in 
abeyance, and the titlc to the land near the forge 
undisputed by reason of Tammy RofFoy's death, Mr. 
Field resumed the opération of sinking the new shaft, 
and also made arrangements for otlior " trial pits " on 
varions parts of his new purchase, as it was esscntial 
to the ultimate success of the groat concern he was 
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creating that a large supply of coal shoiild be at hand, 
to feed the boilers of the new engines and supply the 
smelting fumaces. 

In those days Jediah Field was in his best élément, 
bustling about with the energy and activity of a man 
of thirty, and seconded in bis vast scbemes by tbe 
skill and forcthought of bis experienced manager, who 
seemcd to find relief from tbe sad thougbts wbicb 
opprcssed him in work alone. 

Jacob Grimshaw bad not been seen or beard of at 
liautordale since tbe trial. Strict silence was main- 
taiucd bv bis wife and son as to bis wbereabouts and 
pursuits, but it was observcd tbat Patty made fréquent 
journeys from borne, and on several occasions was accom- 
panied by Mr. Dixon. Gradually it leaked out tbat 
Jac^ob was an inraate of a private asylum. He bad 
been removcd from tbe court in a s ta te of intense excite- 
ment, during Mr. Dowson's speecb, and next morning 
early was discovered to be in a state of acute mania, 
requiring severe measures of restraint. Finding tbat 
it was impossible to control bim, or attempt any 
curalive treatment at an inn, Mr. Dixon summoned 
Mrs. Grimsbaw and obtained tbe certificate of two 
local pbysicians, by tbe autbority of wbicb tbe miller 
was removcd to a place of safuty, wbilst under tbe in- 
fiucuce of a large dose of morphia. Wben be reco- 
vered from tbe soporific drug, and found bimself in a 
padded room, guarded by two strong keepers, bis fury 
kiiew no bounds, and bis violence was extrême. In 
tbree weeks be became more tractable, but bis mind 
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was filled with delusions having always some référence 
to the lawsiiit. 

He would stand erect in the desolate yard, wherein 
the misérable companions of his lot took their daily 
exercise, and would address an invisible judge and jury 
in the air, repeating passages from the opening speecli 
of Mr. Crotchett, which had apparently become seared 
înto his memory. Then he would seize some poor 
feUow-patient, and whisper in his ear the détails of 
his case ; or would confide to some misérable wretch, 
like himself, an ingénions plan to effect their joint 
escape, and renew the battle. AU his delusions were of 
one type — ^law and litigation, in every shape and form. 
The only men of whom he spoke were lawyers ; the 
only end he had in view, if ever he should regain his 
lîberty, was to renew the contest. On ail other matters 
his mind ultimately became apparently sound and clear. 
His brain was probably healthy enough, except in one 
morbid spot, which remained constant to its disease, as 
if affected by an incurable ulcer. 

When his wife and Mr. Dixon were admitted to 
see him, at the end of a month, he seemed glad to 
meet them, and, although he evidently laboured under 
certain delusions, the interview gave them hopes of his 
recovery. He asked for his son, and desired to see 
him. When Tom Grimshaw came, Jacob took him 
aside and urged him to tell him the resuit of the suit, 
and the présent position of his law business. Tom 
told his father that the jury had disagreed, and conse- 
quently there was practically no resuit. 
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" Tell QuetcHett to be ready for next assizes^ and^ 
change the venue," he said. " We'U try it in another 
place next time, where Jediah Field can't bribe half 
the jury, and frighten the other half. We'll go at 
'em again, lad, harder than ever." 

" l'm afraid Mr. Quetchett won't do much more 
business," replied Tom ; " he's got into great trouble 
through some bill transactions of Jerry's, and will be 
mode a bankrupt. He's almost out of his mind, and 
is constantly running up to town. Vyo left his office, 
and intend to tax the bill of costs he has sent to 
mother." 

'* We'll hâve another attomey, and a better one," 
said Jacob. " Hist, lad — get the papers away from 
Quetchett as quietly as you can, and tax his bill after- 
wards. He's had a lot of money on account, besides 
counsels' fées and money to witnesses. Tax his bill, lad, 
but Jediah Field will hâve to pay it ail in the long 
run." 

After this interview Jacob suffered a severe relapse, 
and was forbidden by the doctors to see any of his 
family for some time. He never saw his son alive 
again. 

Tom Grimshaw retumed to Lauterdale ostensibly 
to assist in the management of the mill, but in 
reality the object of his particular attention was the 
recovery of the box which Jediah Field had thrown 
into the pond. He was constantly observed, after 
dark, afloat in the coracle below the bridge, probîng 
the depths with a long pôle, such as was used for 
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spearing eels în the mud. Late onenight he retumed 
in haste to the mill, leaving the coracle in the lower 
pool tied to a stake, and the pôle standîng upright in 
the water, some yards from the bank. He took from 
the office the iron grapnel which had been made for 
him at Sevembridge, and also a long stout cord, and 
returned to the Dale Pool. He waitcd long on the 
bridge until the footsteps of the last wayfarer died 
away in the distance, but he was not aware that he 
was observed by the watchman in charge of the new 
buildings at the other side of the pond ; nor did he 
know that he had been followed on this night, and for 
some nights previously, by a strange man, who now 
crept up behind the weighing-shed, from which Bessy 
Eoffey had observed Jediah Field. 

When Tom thought that ail was quiet, a little after 
midnight, he re-embarked, and cautiously paddled the 
shallow saucer-like vessel to the spot where the iron- 
shod pôle stood up. He secured the grapnel to a socket 
on the upper end, and tied the cord round his waist, 
passing the end over his shoulder, and through an eye 
in the grapnel. Then he drew up the pôle and reversed 
it, so as to lower the end with the iron grapnel into 
the place where the barbed end had been. This was a 
task of extrême difficulty, as the coracle swayed from 
side to side, and almost turned over once or twice. Tom 
laboured hard now to get the grapnel deep into the 
mud and imder the tin box, which he had discovered 
by probing in the deep water. At last he succeeded, 
and then delached the pôle by turning it round. He 
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allowed it to float away, and commenced to haul up 
the box by means of the cord and grapnel, winding 
the slack of the cord round one arm and pnlling in 
with the other. 

By this time the strange maii had crept out from 
his hiding-place, and was peering over the parapet of 
the bridge. It was a dark night, and he could scarcely 
see Tom Grimshaw as the coracle swayed to* and fro. 
Suddenly a small gleam of pale moonKght fell on the 
water ; the man drew a short carbine from beneath his 
cloak, and resting the barrel on the stone parapet, 
took deliberate aim at the roeking figure on the water, 
and fired. There was a cry and a splash ; one half of 
the coracle appeared in the air, the other half was 

ê 

under water ; then it turned completely over, covering 
the late occupant beneath. 

The watchman uttered a loud shout and ran round 
the pond, but it took him ten minutes to reach the 
bridge, and there ail was quiet. He hurried up to the 
mill and called out the hands, to whom he described 
what he had witnessed, and then set out with them to 
fetch the gipsy's ferryboat, which was the only craft 
afloat in the vicinity. 

Day was breaking when they launched the old boat 
near the bridge. They pushed it to the floating coracle, 
and turned it over. Tom Grimshaw's feet were seen 
in the water beneath. They seized him, and drew 
him out dead. The cord was tangled round his neck 
and shoulders, and had held him head downwards, 
anchored by his own grapnel to the object of his search. 
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" He be hanged and drownded a' t' same time," said 
old Timmins, who commenced to haul in the grapnel ; 
and within its claws appeared the tin box, which was 
lifted into the boat in silent astonishment. 

They carried the body into the neighbouring shed, 
and laid the money-box at its feet, until the police 
authorities took possession of it. 

Some one went down the Dale for Mrs. Maltby, who 
came up at once with the Rector, and gently broke the 
news to Patty, the fountain of whose tears was abnost 
dried up by her late sorrows. They would not allow 
her to see tho body of her nnfortiinate wayward son 
until after the inquest, but carried her away with them 
to the cottage in the Dale, where she had spent the 
happy days of her maiden life. 

Next day the coroner arrived, and held a formai 
inquest. The watchman deposed to seeing Tom Grim- 
shaw in the coracle. Then he said he heard a shot 
from the bridge, and saw a man runniug up the 
Brightmoor Road. The body was examined, but no 
trace of buUet-mark was discovered. Tom had not 
been hit. He had started to one side at the noise of 
the report, and so capsized the coracle. Most of the 
jurymen doubted the watchman's story, and an open 
verdict, " Found drowned," was the resuit. 

Years after an old carbine was found near the forge 
in the mud of the upper pool ; but no further steps 
were taken in the matter. 

Tawno Roffey was seen no more at Lauterdale. The 
key of the old forge was found in the door on the 
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moming of Tom Grimsliaw's deaili, and ihe place was 
thenceforth taken possession of by the workmen en- 
gagea in sinking the new sliaft. 

The tin box was opened dnring the inquest, and was 
found to contaîn the précise money Jediah Field had 
received for his interest in the land on which the 
church was built. There were a few Unes wiitten on 
a slip of parchment in his bold handwiriting, stating 
that being in doubt on the matter, he had placed the 
case in the hands of Providence. " In the ev«it of this 
box being recovered," Mr. Field had written, " it is my 
wish that the contents shall be applied by the trustées 
to some nsefîil purpose, such as the érection of a rési- 
dence for the Rector." Tmly Jediah Field unwittingly 
dealt his enemy a deadly blow on the night when he 
flong the box over the bridge. It was decided at 
once to apply the money as desired ; and thus one of 
the Kector's diffîcnlties was removed. 

Shortly atter the church was consecrated, and opened 
for public worship with some ceremony ; and a month 
later on, the first grave was opened also in the church- 
yard, within the shadow of the great tower. It was a 
very little grave, and a Tcry simple funeraL Mr. 
Forster and his wife and the two boys, who had arrÎTed 
with them at Lauterdale six months before, stood by 
the last resting-place of the sweet child whose ill- 
starred fate it was to hâve accompanied them. 

About the same time Rebecca Field died, and was 
buried in the Quaker's cemetery. 



CHAPTER LI. 

THE FLOOD. 

" And, like a horse unbroken 

When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard, 

And tossed his tawny mane, 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 

Rejoicing to be free ; 
And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battiement, and plank, and pier, 

Kushed headlong to the sea." 

Macaulay's Lays of Borne, 

TT is winter again at Lauterdale, and six months hâve 
passed since Tom Grimshaw met his fate. His 
father is again master of the mill, and freed from ail 
restraint — free to do good or evil, as seemeth him best, 
and no one of those around him can tell whether he 
means to do the evil or Ihe good. He is reserved, 
sullen, and suspicions — some say deep and cunning, 
and forebode that he is planning some fresh assault 
upon his enemy. Others merely shrug their shoulders, 
and opine that he is not quite right in his mind. They 
hint that Mr. Dixon was a fool to allow the miller's 
wife to fetch him away from the asylum, when the 
other médical men said he was only half cured, and 
might never be wholly cured. 
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Jediah Field has been wamed to keep out of JacoVs 
pathway, and to look well to his gâtes, lest the avenger 
of blood shoiild enter tlierein unawares, and slay hîm. 
But Jediah laughs Hs Kttle contemptuous laugh, and 
goes his way as usual. Providence, hé thinks, put it 
into hîs head to cast the money-box into the pond, and 
it had been found again after many days, fast tied to 
the neck of one of his enemies, of whom he had pro- 
phesied evil. " It was a very cheap riddance," said 
Jediah. " I would pay twice the money to be rid of 
Jacob Grimshaw." Yet if Mr. Field' s lawyers had at 
any time proposed to the sturdy little Quaker that he 
should pay Jacob sixpence to terminate the dispute, he 
would hâve repudiated the proposai with scom. " I 
don't owe hîm a brass farthing," he said to Mr. Law- 
son, when some settlement was suggested. " He shall 
never hâve half a farthing of my money, if I can help 
it." On the other hand, Jacob's mind was filled and 
weighed down with the idea that Jediah Field was 
indebted to him in many thousand pounds ; and beyond 
this, he believed that the sacrifice of ail the ironmaster's 
wealth, if laid at his feet, woiJd not atone for a tithe 
of the wrongs he had suffered at his hands. 

Between such extrêmes as thèse it was manifestly 
idle to suggest any compromise ; but the Rev. Edward 
Maltby deemed it his bounden duty as a Christian 
minister, to make the attempt. He felt personally 
indebted to Mr. Field for the means of building his 
rectory, so strangely placed at the disposai of those 
stiff-necked trustées^ who at first would scarcely accept 
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the money, and were so hard to please in the matter 
of plans and estimâtes. They only yielded at length 
when the Reetor undertook to bear any extra cost in- 
curred ont of Lis own pocket — an undertaking which 
nltimately resulted in an outlay of a thousand pounds, 
for which he had simply his own life interest as secu- 
rity. However, his house was in process of érection, 
and was already roofed in. It was a roomy, handsome 
house, with sundry neat contrivances for domestic 
comfort, and a delightful snuggery devised for his 
own inviolable sanctum; for dearly as hé loved his 
wife and children, there were times when the Rector, 
like other married men who are not rectors, ** found it 
good to be alone." 

Edward Maltby assumed that the awfully sudden 
death of Jacob' s only son, and the painful expérience 
of the miller's détention in a limatic asylum, added to 
the great costs incurred in fruitless litigation, would ail 
tend to soften his brothcr-in-law's heart, and make 
him a sadder and a wiser man. He calculated also on 
the évidence of Jacob's returning love for his wife, who 
had never rested day or night iintil she obtained her 
hu«band's release, and got him back again to his own 
house ; but the Rector had forgotten a great lesson in 
the history of a people whosc hcarts were hardened 
still more affcer each fresh affliction, and rushcd on 
destruction when smittcn to the soûl by the death of 
their lirstborn. What was true of the Egyptians of 
old as a nation is often found to be true of individuals 
ip our day — perhaps true also of a nation not far off. 
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" Whom the gods wish to destroy they first drive 
mad ; " and Jacob Grimshaw was still a madman, only 
he had acquired sufficient craft and cunning to conceal 
it. The last unassailable characteristic of mania is its 
development into profound cunning. The lunatie who 
is openly dangerous can be dealt with openly, but the 
afflieted wretch whose brain has been seathed as with a 
flame of lire, and then chilled into adamantine hard- 
ness, without one atom of fear or remorse, is the 
deadliest enemy that ever crossed the path of an unsus- 
pecting victim. Jacob Grimshaw hated Jediah Field, 
and ail belonging to him, with the smouldering hâte of 
hell. He hated the verv earth he trod. he detested the 
siffht of the srreat works he was creating*. and ail the 
other feelings of his heart were swallowed up in that 
one deadlv hâte. 

Xow no one woidd hâve suspocted that such a feeling 
existed in the unfortunate mon' s breast, wBo was not 
intima tely acquainted with him, and had not opportu- 
nities of seeing him when he thought he was unob- 
served : but his poor wife had miuiy such opportunities, 
and knew und suspected his fell purpose. She lived in 
constant teor that each day would bring to her ears the 
tidiuiîs of some terrille veaireanoe wrouijht on Mr. 
Field or his people by her husbaiid. 

Perks was ibrtiinatelv s;.ite ff^m harm. undersoin» 
the puîiisKniciit awarded to him in prison, and JaA^>b 
ne ver mentioned his nanie» and seemtrd to hâve tor- 
gotten his existence. 2^either did he e\-er mention 
the n.iTne of bis dead son, although ne would ofteu 
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go down after dark to the bridge, and look at thé 
spot where thé youth had been drowned ; but within 
the house he constantly muttered to himself of bis 
thirst for vengeance on Mr. Field and on bis manager, 
whose name and actions he coupled in some way or 
other with those of the ironmaster, and occasionally 
the miller laughed aloud as he mused with évident 
pleasure on some clever plan to overwhelm them 
botb in ruin and destruction. In bis troubled sleep 
he spoke often of this scheme of bis, whilst Patty 
listened with a vague and undefined terror. At length 
she besought her brother to speak with him, and 
he did so, pointing out the foUy and wickedness of 
harbouring such thoughts. Jacob appeared to listen 
attentively. He was even respectful and polite to the 
Rector, which he had not always been on préviens occa- 
sions; but when it was proposed that he should be 
reconciled to Mr. Field, there flashed from bis eyes, 
which were always averted from those who spoke to 
him on the subject, a sudden gleam of intense malignity 
which appalled the speaker. " Yes," he said one day, 
turning fiercely on bis wife, who was tearfuUy plead- 
ing for peace, in her brother's présence, ** we shall 
be reconciled in hell whcn we meet there, but nowhere 
else. Trouble me no more." When Edward Maltby 
heard this, he shook ofiF the dust from bis feet on the 
miller's threshold, and went bis way in despair. 

With Jediah Field, the Rector was eqiially unsuc- 
cessful, but in a différent way. Mr. Field was always 
glad to see him, and quite willing to discuss the matter. 
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" What wouldst thou hâve me to do, friend Maltbv," 
he said. ** I am no man's enemy, and bear no malice 
or hatred in my heart. I hâve simply acted on the 
défensive, and hâve even refrained from exercising my 
strict légal rights. I am told that I could eject this 
litigious madman, and drive him hence to plague some 
other place, if I pleased, but I hâve not done so. I 
will neither seek his friendship nor provoke his enmity ; 
and if he will mind his own business, and live peace- 
ably hère, he may do so during the remainder of his 
life." 

This was strictly true in itself. A " remanet" had 
been entered at the assizes in the action of ejectment, 
but it was still held over the miller's head as a threat 
in the event of his renewing the other suit, which he 
was at perfect liberty to do, and probably would hâve 
doue, had not Mr. Quetchett and his son disappeared 
suddcnly from Wolverhampton without returning the 
necessary documents. 

Jerry Quetchett had been released from jail, but it 
was rumoured that the price paid to Mr. Wrentmore 
for compounding the felony had ruined Mr. Quetchett 
senior ; and also that the old man would hâve left his 
son to his fate had not the latter threatened to disclose 
many a dark passage in his father-s career to those who 
would turn the knowledge to account. 

It was probably his inability to recommence the 
proceedings that drove Jacob in his despair to other 
means of injuring or destroying his opponents. He 
could easily hâve taken a deadly weapon in his hand. 
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as Tawno Eoffey had done, and gone out în search 
of liis enemy and killed him, either openly or covertly, 
and 80 ended the strife in murder. This would 
probably hâve been the course of a sane man seeking 
vengeance, and prepared to run the risk of taking it ; 
but Jacob was not sane, and therefore took another 
course which appeared to his frenzied imagination to 
be grander in its conception, and likely to be more 
terrible in its results, than a mère murder, for which 
his own life might be forfeited. ' 

The new works were practically finished by the end 
of the year. For many months a great number of 
workmen had toiled ail day, and of late during many 
hours of the night, at theii^ construction. Great 
waggons, drawn by powerful teams of horses, had con- 
tinuously traversed the road from Brightmoor to the 
Dale, bearing the heavy machinery and engines which 
were to fill the large sheds and tuming-shops designed 
by Mr. Forster. They shook the miller's house as they 
passed by, and he looked out on them in anger as so 
many aggressive disturbances at the hands of his 
enemies. They were new-fangled machines to the Dale 
workmen, who knew that they were destined to super- 
sede manual labour, and consequently regarded them 
with suspicion and distrust; still the men assisted in 
erecting ' them, under the strict supervision of the 
manager, who was intimately acquainted with the 
détails of their construction. 

As yet Mr. Forster had imported no "new hands'' 
into the Dale, but preferred to take some extra trouble 

VOL. m. Q 
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with the old ones, readîly singling out those whose 
intelligence was above the average ; and though 
he was harsh, inflexible, and stern, the men gave 
him fair crédit for a thorougb knowledge of his 
business, and respected him accordingly. Workmen 
will, as a ride, tolerate a master whom they conceive 
to be tyrannical, if he knows his work and makes no 
mistakes ; but they will always rebel against tyranny 
and ignorance combined. Mr. Forster had a low 
opinion of the men he had to deal with : he looked on 
them as the sugar-planter looked on his slaves — ^as 
necessary combinatîons of flesh and blood destîned to 
attend on his machinery — but he thought far more of 
the machinery than he did of the men, and the men 
secretly hated him and his machines alike. 

By Christmas everything was in its place, and it 
was decided to give the men a dinner in the new 
pattern-loft to celebrate the opening of the works, which 
was fixed for the first day of the new year. Jediah 
Field disliked cérémonies of every kind, and had 
absented himself altogether from the Dale when the 
church was consecrated ; but it had been impressed on 
him that it would be a wise policy, in the présent 
instance, to conciliate the men on the eve of such a 
great change. 

" They will fall more readily into their places next 
day," said Mr. Forster, " and then we shall drive them 
along." His practice was always to drive his men. 
" If you don't drive them," he often said, " they will 
soon try to drive you." Anything like coaxing or 
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leadîng seemed to him akin to slavery, and he only 
understood slavery as a thing appKcable to black men, 
whereas thé men thought, rightly or wrongly, tliat lie 
meant to extend the doctrine and practîce to them- 
selves. Ail lie really meant to do was to reduce tliem 
to tlie condition of obedient machines. 

Jacob Grimshaw lieard of this great dinner. Oxen 
and sbeep were being driven daily past his house to 
tlie slaugliter, as a necessary preliminary to feeding 
two thousand workmen. He heard that Mr. Field 
would préside, and that Mr. Forster was to be présent 
with bis sons ; and he chuckled with fiendish glee at 
the idea of destroying them ail at one fell swoop, and 
with them the works and the people. He was very 
restless and excited at this time, and frequently visited 
the tramway and held converse with the waggon- 
drivers. Thèse men worked between the limestone 
quarries and the blast furnaces by day and night. 
Blasting powder and fuse were extensively used in the 
quarries, and Jacob' s object was to obtain a supply of 
both. By purchasing a little at a time from several 
persons, he ultimately succeeded in secretly accumu- 
lating a considérable quantity. 

During Christmas week he ordered the mill to be 
stopped, and dismissed the hands with a week's wages. 
They were told to retum on the day after New-year's 
day. It was an unusual proceeding, but the men were 
now quite accustomed to his wayward moods, and went 
away rejoicing ; except Timmins, the foreman miller, 
who never took any holidays, and was uneasy. 
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** MnstcT Crxnndhjnr le np to sone nnachkC said 
Timmnis, **• I caa tdl't bjr^s een. He be kîke a horse 
goin' to Idck tlie cart to pièces^ kM^m' ont o' comerB 
and ahint 'im everjr mmate." 

Thmnnm was osdezcd to lock iqi the mîll and go 
hcmey bat instcad of doing ao be locked bimself 
inside and moimted to tbe iq^Kr loft, wbere be eat 
like a «entinel watcbing tbe moTements of bis an- 
ployer, and bxJdng ont occasîonall j on tbe great pond 
abore, wbicb was almost fall to orerflowmg. Jacob 
bad recently made an altération in tbe '^ waste gap/' 
00 tbat tbe water in tbe large réservoir now rose nearly 
lerel witb tbe top of tbe dam, wbicb areraged over 
mxtj feet in beigbt, and was about tbree bnndred 
feet long, spanning tbe valley, and ponnding back 
an artificial lake of considérable deptb, wbicb was 
always fdll in winter. 

On Cbristmas-day Mr. Dixon was called ont of 
cburcb doring tbe service. One of tbe Quaker servants 
from tbe Dale House stalked solemnly np tbe aisle and 
toucbed bim on tbe shoulder. Tbe doctor started out 
of a Utile nap and said a few words to tbe man, of 
wbicb Estber Field's name alone was caught by tbose 
aroiind. Tben be took bis bat and burried away. 
Tbe Hector paused in bis sermon, and looked anxiously 
down into tbe pew beneatb bis pulpit, wbere bis nièce 
U8ually sat witb Mrs. Somers and ber daugbter, but ail 
throe were absent. In tbe Rector's pew tbere was 
some whispering amongst tbe children, which gradually 
spread tbrougb tbe congrégation. His wife ultimately 
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rose and slîpped away quîetly, and when thé service 
was concluded ît was soon known to every one in the 
crowd at the doors that Esther was very ill. The 
ominous words *' scarlet fever" were buzzed about, 
and created a real panic. The disease was prévalent 
amongst the workmen'e famiKes who lived in the low- 
lying rows of poor undrained cottages in the Dale, and 
there had been many fatal cases that winter. It was 
always more or less in existence down there, amidst 
the overcrowded population, but during the récent wet 
season it had been very virulent. 

There was a strong feudal feeling of attachment 
amongst the workmen to the last child of the old 
family, and great concern was visible on the faces of 
the women folk, who had been accustomed to stand 
aside in the church avenue on Sundays to see the little 
dainty lady, who tripped along smiling, foUowed by 
many a gentle blessing. 

" She's got her father's handsome face, and her 
mother's lovely eyes and hair, and the good heart of 
'em both, God bless her,'* was a common expression 
amongst the matrons who had known and loved 
Esther's parents, and who were now filled with as 
much anxiety and distress as if the illness had fallen 
on one of their.own children. 

The Rector hurried away to the Dale House as soon 
as he could divest himself of his surplice, and was fol- 
lowed to the gâtes by a great crowd of people, amongst 
whom were many of the Methodists, whose anxiety 
was great enough to overcome the attractions of a 
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Christmas dînner. They ail waited patîently for a 
long time for tîdings from within, and rigidly ques- 
tioned the gatekeeper as to the nature and cause of the 
cbild's illness. They leamed that a female servant, 
lately taken into the house, had been down the Dale 
to see her brother, who was recovering from the dis- 
ease, and that the girl had been accidentally in contact 
with Esther. 

" All's bein' done as can be done," said the old gate- 
keeper's wife. " An' it's well Mrs. Somers îs hère, for 
she's a knowledgable woman, as understands children. 
The poor thing that brought the fever is down herself, 
and welly nigh dead wi' fiight. Go home to your 
dinners and pray for 'em both." 

This was very sensible advice, and was immediately 
acted on. In every household in Lauterdale and 
Lawley that night went up fervent pétitions for 
Esther' s speedy recovery; and it is Well that I can 
Write that the prayers of the people were heard and 
answered. 

The little girl was nursed day and night, with 
tendemess and care, by Mrs. Somers, relieved at 
times by her daughter, who was much attached to 
the child ; and Jediah Field, whose anxiety was 
intense, had reason to thank his lucky stars for the 
good fortune which brought them both to réside under 
his roof. 

On New-year's day it was known that the worst 
danger was over, and there was a gênerai feeling of 
relief in the Dale ; but on account of the illness the 
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proposed dinner to the workmen and tlie opening of 
ihe new works were postponed. 

Now Jacob Grîmshaw knew nothing of ibis post- 
ponement. He conversed with no one, and Lis wife 
feared to tell him of Esther's illness, lest he should 
rejoice at a circumstance whîcli boded sorrow to his 
enemy. She prayed for the child's recovery and for 
her husband's peace at the same time ; but Jacob was 
more restless than usual, often visiting the dam, and 
watching the water as it rose inch by inch to the top. 

On the last night of the old year (the first aiùiiversary 
of the night on which he had been injured by Perks) he 
leffc his house and went down to the miU. He there 
obtained a pick and shovel, and proceeded with thèse 
implements to the centre of the dam, where he dug a 
deep hole, carefully tossing the earth and rubbish into 
the water. It was near midnight, and Mrs. Grimshaw 
became uneasy at his prolonged absence ; she crept out 
to the arbour, and heard the sound of the pick as he 
struck into the heart of the mound close by the edge of 
the masonry which retained it. She could dimly per- 
ceive his tall figure by the moonlight reflected from 
the water beyond. She had never seen the millpond 
80 full, and thought he was making a small gap to 
relieve the pressure ; but fhea it occurred to her that 
ît was odd he did not raise the sluices, and she became 
uneasy, and decided to send for the faithfiil Timmins 
in the moming. Presently the clock in the church 
tower tolled out twelve. Jacob ceased from his labour 
and retumed to the mill, where he replaced the tools he 
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had been using. She lieard him lock the door on hig 
return, and could readily distinguish bis footfall as hé 
ascended the steep pathway to the garden gâte. She 
hastened back into the house, and shortly afterwards 
her husband appeared and went to his bedroom. Patty 
looked in trembling with fear and saw him reading. 
She thought this a hopeful sign that night, and crept 
uway to her own room as the bells rang out a merry 
peal to welcome in the new year, the saddest welcome 
she had ever heard in Lauterdale. In the moming 
she found an open Bible on his table, with the leaf 
tumed down at the chapter in the Old Testament 
describing the feast of Belshazzar. 

Jacob Grimshaw slept unusually late that day, 
and stayed within the house during the forenoon. He 
appeared anxious that his wife should remain near him, 
and was somewhat kinder in his manner than usual, 
but she found it impossible to escape out of his sight 
or to communicate with Timmins. After dinner, which 
was always early, he appearied restless and excited, and 
at length he went out and sat in the arbour. 

The dinner at the new works had been originally 
announeed for two o'clock. Jacob thought that pro- 
bably by three Mr. Field, with his manager and the 
workmen, would be at the height of their revelry. 
Patty had an uneasy foreboding of coming evil ; she 
went up-stairs to put on her bonnet, intending to go 
out and speak with Timmins, who lived close by ; but 
Timmins was already at his post, and had observed the 
fresh cavity in the dam, which puzzled him extremely. 
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When Patty looked out of her bedroom window she 
saw her husband leaving the arbour ; she hurried out 
and took bis place, and from tbenee sbe saw ail tbat 
subsequently occurred. Jacob furtively entered tbe 
mill and presently emerged again, bearing a large oil- 
can in bis arms. Over bis shoulder was flung some- 
tbing like a long tbin cord : tbis was tbe fuse, and tbe 
large can was filled witb blasting powder. He slowly 
walked out to tbe centre of tbe dam, and looked cau- 
tiously arôund to see tbat no one observed bîm. Patty 
saw bim stoop and place tbe can deep down in tbe 
bole be bad dug. Tbe waves from tbe réservoir were 
beating up a tiny surf round about bim. He rose and 
uncoiled tbe fuse, and extended it along tbe top of tbe 
wall for some distance. He poured some powder from 
a flask around tbe end, and struck a lîgbt in tbe midst 
of it ; tbere was a small flasb and some sligbt smoke, 
and tben it suddenly dawned on tbe two watcbers wbat 
Jacob's proceedings meant. Patty expected an immé- 
diate explosion, but Timmins knew better. He knew 
now tbat Jacob meant to burst tbe dam, and be fled 
like tbe wind down tbe mill-stairs and away tbrougb 
tbe Dale, sbouting a waming to tbe peoplei as be fled. 

" Tbe dam's burst !" be cried. " Fly for your lives, 
tbe dam's burst ! " 

Tbe inbabitants of Lauterdale bad often beard of 
sucb catastrophes in otber districts, and were not witb- 
out appréhension tbat one day it migbt befall them- 
selves, as it was generally suspected tbat tbe bigb 
structure in tbe Brightmoor Valley was not over 
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strong for the weîght of water behind ît. Thoee who 
were nearest and heard Timmins cry, and yet saw no 
flood foUowing him, stood and stared, believîng him to 
be mad ; still he sped on to the closely-crammed cot- 
tages in the valley below, shouting and gestîculating 
as he ran. It was a strict holiday at the works, and 
they were silent and empty. Many of the men were 
down by the Sevem side, and others ont on the hills 
wîth their wîves and children. Timmins ran a good 
mile in ten minutes before his breath and strength 
faîled him, and yet no unusual flood was seen in the 
Lauter. He gaspingly told the men who crowded 
round him what they were shortly to expect, and fifty 
swift runners took up the taie and carried the tidings 
onward amidst the crowded cottages, firom which the 
people came rushing out, some bearing their children 
and valuables in their arms, others the old and feeble 
on their backs, and ail struggling manfully up the 
sides of the valley to a place of safety on higher 
grouni 

It is marvellous how the news of apprehended dis- 
aster, such as this was, Aies faster than a racehorse 
— like a wave of sound. When the great dam above 
Sheffield burst some years ago, a single horseman 
headed the moving waU of waters for an hour, rousing 
up the people along one side of the river to fly for 
their lives. In twenty minutes the news had reached 
the foot of the Dale, a distance of two nûles, and it 
was more than thirty from the time when Timmins 
burst out of the mill before the raging flood was upon 
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them, and by that time nearly ail who were in danger 
liad escaped. 

This delay was not altogether due to the time neces- 
sary for tlie waters to reach the lower part of the 
vaUey. The fuse was a long one, and would in any 
case take ten minutes before the fire could reach the 
large charge of powder in the can. 
. Jacob evidently knew this very well, and had accu- 
rately ascertained the time which would be sufficient 
to enable him to escape to a place of safety. He walked 
deliberately to the sluices, and ascended the pathway 
to the garden gâte, from whence he looked back to see 
the resuit of his handiwork. He stood, watch in hand, 
observing the smoke of the buming fuse ; but as the 
time ran out his quick car detected the growing swell 
of excited voices in the distance, and then he knew 
that he had been watched. Ten minutes — eleven — 
twelve — ^fiffceen had passed, and still no explosion ! 
He feared the fuse had become damp and hung fire. It 
seemed to him an âge to wait. He looked across the 
Valley and saw some persons nmning up a footpath at 
the other side. He dashed madly down the path at 
his own side, and back to the dam, across which he 
sped rapidly to the centre, and seized the fuse, which 
he attempted to drag out of the neck of the vessel 
below. It is probable the fire was smouldering at the 
spot where the fuse was compressed, and that it gave 
out its sparks on being shaken. Fuses are often un- 
certain in time, and the uncertainty of this one proved 
the salvation of the lives of hundreds of innocent 
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people. Patty saw her husband stand erect for a 
second with the cord in lis hand ; then there came a 
great sheet of flame, followed by a deafening report. 
He was hurled ten feet into the air above the dam, 
which opened beneath his feet in a yawning chasm, 
through which the hissing water poured madly down 
like a fluid avalanche, sweeping ail before ît. Full 
against the mill came the wide breast of waters, 
tossing a foamrng crest on high as the flood sorged np 
to the very roof. Patty seemed rooted to the spot 
whoro she stood, her eyes distended wide, and hands 
olaspod in mute agony, as she saw the min her hus- 
band had wrought. The boiling waves lapped fiercely 
round the mill in two mad currents, and closed to- 
gethor again on the &rther side, Then there was a 
grtiat crash as the Windows burst in, and in an instant 
tho mill was gone, its timbers tossing like broken 
rtHHl» iïn the broad river which swept over the road 
bt^low^ rushed seething through the Dale Pool, and 
dA^htxl coxward against the strong walls of the new 
W\xrk8k 

J^li^ Pîi>W sat in the bar window of the library 
ihîil N<SkW-Y\>«iur*$ aKWxnoQyi,. residing from one of his 
fkwmril^ Ux\k$ iu th^ koguage of the most &Toured 
)¥^^^ >Kbi\'h w^ fthnftv^ hi^ r^ëorl in time of trouble. 
lu XKM HWU <ixf ^uii^ joT ;àl llie news which Mr. IHxoq 
H^ j^ WHjitlit ftvw Estknr'^ n»iL and foll of giar 
titiMl^ «W to <^viMT «(tt^ of tk»e wlfeo wûtcd on his 
^Ml^t^i^M^ H«KdlW»ain»wi«iailaldklreBBibr 
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several days, and could neither eat nor sleep. Now 
tliere was good hope of Esther's recovery, and lie was 
very happy. He called to Robert Forster to bring 
lim some book of référence, and whilst the youth was 
in searcli of it be laid down the large volume he had 
been rea^îng, and looked out on the landscape. 

There stood the mill, and the long, dark, weed-covered 
dam which hindered his view up the Brightmoor 
* Valley, and prevented the extension of the railway. 
How often had he wished to see both thèse obstruc- 
tions down, and how much their existence as eyesores 
and landmarks of the boundary of his property in that 
direction had marred his enjoyment of the scène, and 
embittered his quarrel with Jacob Grimshaw. But 
just now he felt the bitterness was melting away, and 
deemed the mill a very harmless object. Ail his troubles 
and anxieties seemed small and worthless as compared 
with the prospect of the loss and grief which Esther's 
death would hâve been. He thought of Edward 
Maltby's kindly interférence in this quarrel of his, and 
feared he had not met it in the right spirit. He had a 
dim notion at times that Jacob Grimshaw really had 
more than a fanciful grievance, and now, whilst his 
heart was a little softened, he decided he would make 
an effort to put an end to it. The wheels which drove 
the machinery of the old works were not now of 
such conséquence, as the new steam-engines would 
render them comparatively useless. He would order 
the sluices which kept up the level of the water in the 
Dale Pool to be lowered to-morrow, and so prevent in 
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the fiiture the " backwater/' wldch had been JacoVs 
chief cause of complaînt. Then he would take the bull 
by the homs, and call on this wretched mîller, and 
tender h\m the right hand of fellowship. If it were 
declined, the quarrel wonld rest solely with hîs oppo- 
nent, and his own conscience would be clear. 

He had arrived at this resolution when Robert Fîeld 
brought him the book he required. 

"Robert," he said, looking kindly in his young 
firiend's face, " thou seemest very happy to hear this 
good news of Esther." 

" I am very happy indeed, Mr. Field. She has 
become dear to me as a sister — especially so since I 
lost my own. This house would be sad enough with- 
out her." 

"Truly," said Jediah, taking the youth's hand 
instead of the book. *' And we should miss thee also. 
I leam thou art to enter the workshops to-morrow, 
and I know thou hast decided rightly. I hâve often 
had cause to lament my ignorance of the practical 
part of our business. But I wish thon wouldst stîll 
make this house thy home, and continue to réside with 
us. It will do thee good to spend thy evenings in the 
librarv." 

" You are very kind, Mr. Field, and I am deeply 
gratefiil ; but I must ask my father's consent." 

" I hâve obtained it already, and that of thy mother 
also," said Jediah. 

"Then I shaU stay with pleasure," repUed the 
youth. " I am very happy hère." 
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"Very good," said Jedîah. "It pleaseth me to 
hear thee say so." 

" Those are grand works," he added after a little 
pause, pointing to the new buildings. " Thy fatlier is 
the ablest man I ever knew." 

" Yes, rt is a splendid concern, and my fatlier is very 
élever ; but he often loses sight of some things in bis 
eagerness to pusb tbe business in band. It will take 
a vast number of skilled men to work tbat concern, and 
I do not see where they are to live/' 

" Tbere are many cottages in the Dale," said Jediah. 

" Tbere are not many good "ones," replied Robert, 
" and none fit for men wbo can use tbe tools you bave 
purcbased. Tbey will be discontented and restless, 
and diseases sucb as tbis wbicb bas attacked Esther 
will always be rife in tbose crowded bovels near tbe 
river. You cannot expect a man to work cbeerfully 
wbo bas a cbild dying or dead at bome." 

"I never tbougbt of tbat," said Mr. Field witb 
seriousness ; "but it seemetb to me to be too true. 
Wbat wouldst tbou recommend me to do." 

"Build tbem better cottages on tbe billside, and 
pull down tbe old ones." 

" It will spoil tbe green look of tbe Dale slopes," 
said Jediab. 

" I tbink not," answered Robert Forster, " if tbe 
bouses are neat and detacbed, witb little gardens round 
about tbem." 

Mr. Field mused for a moment, and looked keenly 
at tbe eamest face of tbe young lad before bim. 
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Thou liast this thing mucli at heart," he saîd. 
Yes. Ever sînce I read your nepheVs paper on 
the subject I hâve thought about it, and sînce Esther's 
illness I hâve determîned to speak to you." 

" Couldst thou plan thèse cottages P " inquîred Jediah. 

" Oh yes, I could, Mr. Field — and should be glad to 
submit models of them," replied the youth eagerly. 

"Then do so," said Jediah. "I will hâve them 
built." 

He tumed to look out of the wîndow again, and 
startcd to his feet. 

** Look there, Robert ! " he cried in alarm. " What 
isthatP'' 

Tlie view up the Brightmoor valley was opened np. 
The mill and the dam were gone, but a waste of turbid 
Wîiters was rushing wildly through the works, whîch 
were almost invisible. 

Thero was no necessity to pull down the old cottages 
now. Most of them were whelmed beneath the flood. 



It was mv lot to stand amidst a moumful firiffht- 
enoil crowd of peoplo above the bridge at Sheffield, 
KK^kinff on at the destruction wrouçht bv a terrible 
tl^KHl, wheu tho great dam of the Brodîîeld Réservoir 
burst suddenlv in the nisrht. and launched the waters 
of an iuland hke fuit on that busv. smokT town, so 
ftinuxl tv^r the envenomed bit ternes of îts everlastino' 
cv>iuit><t boîwitvn capital aud I;4K>ur. I^ter on. when 
ihe w^iter^ had :^pent ùicir str^rngth. I trarersed the 
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course of the floôd for fourteen miles up the valley of 
the Don to the source of the .mischief, pondering at 
each step on the wreek and ruin around, and wondering 
at the mighty force which had played such fantastic 
devilry with pondérons masses of machinery and great 
blocks of stone, which lay twisted, tangled, or shattered 
along the dry bed of the river, varied hère and there by 
the still sadder spectacle of some ghastly victim, crushed 
ont of human shape, tom by shingle, and sodden with 
turbid water. I am therefore better able to realize the 
condition of the Lauterdale valley, and the state of the 
Works as they appeared on the morning after the 
flood, and to give fuller crédit to détails of the catas- 
trophe told to me by eye-witnesses, making due allow- 
ance for the reduced scale of the calamity. 

« « « «F « « « 

Next morning Jediah Field and Mr. Forster stood 
together, midst the ruins of the new works, up to their 
knees in slimy mud, grimly contemplating the resuit 
of Jacob Grimshaw's deadly work. The strong walls 
had resisted the shock of the fierce current, but the 
Windows and doors were ail gone. Iron pillars were 
bent or overthrown in many places, and the floors they 
supported had fallen in, dragging down with them 
ûito the wreck beneath long lines of polished shafting, 
and breaking and twisting the costly bearings and 
pulleys. Over the splendid engines, lathes, and plan- 
ing machines was spread a thick coat of dark mud, 
mixed with coarse sand and rubbish, in some places a 
foot deep. The wood pavements and tramways were 
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torn up and undermined in several places, and thô 
Kghter tools and materials were huddled in confused 
heaps, covered with filtli and slime. Along the 
whitewashed walls liigh up ran a dark line, show- 
ing the height to whieli the muddy waters had 
reaehed. 

^* He was a fiend incarnate/' saiâ Jediah Field to 
his manager, as he surveyed the ruin around him. 

" He was a frantic madman, and he has deservedly 
lost his life," added Mr. Forster. 

" Hâve they found his body yet ? *' inquired Jediah, 
•with a grim feeling 1;hat he would like to look once 
more on the face of his dead enemy. 

"It was discovered, jammed in with a lot of ma- 
chinery, in the abutments of i;he bridge this -moming. 
But you would scarcely recognise it. They haven't 
^ot him out yet." 

" How many of our men hâve -suflfered ?^" inquired 
"the master. 

" They hâve ail suffered more or less, or will suffer," 
Teplied the manager, looking rogimd on the injured ma- 
^hinery. "I believe," he continued, "there are not 
more than half-a-dozen persons drowned. A little 
•boy of Nat Beardmore'fi was swept off the bridge into 
the Severn, but was saved in a floating tub." 

" I know the little boy," said Jediah with évident 
interest. " He used to walk about with Perks." 

**Perks was probably the principal cause of this 
wretched business," said Mr. Forster. " Jacob Grim- 
■«haw was never right in his mind «since the night on 
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wliich he was injured on the bridge, and jiow he lies 
dead beneath the spot where .the strife begau/' 

" It began a long ^time before that, in the lifetime of 
hîs father," said Mr. Field. "The mischief has 
always been in his mind, since the old miller laid the 
seeds of it on his deathbed." 

"Let lis hope it is ended uow for ever," said the 
manager. 

"Amen," said Jediah solemnly, raising his broad- 
brimmed hat. 

" "What are we to do now ? " asked Mr. Forster, 
when they had completed their snrvey. 

"Put it ail to rights again as speedily as thou 
canst," replied the indomitable little iromnaster. 

"Yery good," said Mr. Forster cheerfully. "I 
hope to start the works again in three or four months, 
if you don't mind the expense." 

''We can't help the expense. How much will it 
cost ? " 

"Probably -ten thou^and pounds; but there is no 
estimating correctly until we get ;this muck out, and 
see the tools." 

"Get it out at once/' said Jediah briskly ; and then 
they walkedthrough the Dale to see the dévastation 
lower down. 

The long rows of small 'cottages, which were situated 
•parallel and close to the margin of the little river, 
were ail gone, and many of those higher up were much 
injured. In some cases the front walls had been washed 
away, exposiag the misérable tenements within. Tl^e 
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people were actively searching amidst the ruîns and 
the mud for such articles of clothing and fiimiture as 
miglit be foiind. Many of the men were busy form- 
ing buts of the mud itself, whilst tbeir wives and 
children stood about, weeping and shivering in the 
cold. Fortimately there was no rain, and those who 
had dwelling-places left were glad to offer sbelter to 
the weakest of the little children, and to cook food for 
the homeless. There were some nnfortimates who had 
lost members of their families, as well as their homes, 
and were groping for them in the masses of débris 
about the piers of the bridges, whilst over everything, 
like a dark pall, lay a film of black slime and ooze, 
scoured out of the depths of the two pools by the 
torrent. 

Edward Maltby and Mr. Dixon came up and joined 
Mr. Field, who was sickening at the sight. 

" It will be needful to get the people housed in some 
way before night," said the doctor. 

" They must sleep three or four in a bed for a 
while," said Mr. Field, looking up at the cottages 
which stood on higher ground. 

*' Most of them do that already. Yery few of the 
men hâve more than two beds, and scarcely room for 



one." 



" Verily,'' said Mr. Field in astonishment, as if this 
fact had only just come to his knowledge. Probably 
he had never been inside one of his workmen's cottages 
in his life. ** What is to be donc, friend Forster ? " 
he inquired, turning to his usual mentor. 
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" We must make some sliîft to house them în the 
old Works for a time. They are comparatîvely un- 
înjured/' repKed the manager. "My son Robert is 
making arrangements, and James has gone to Sevem- 
bridge to buy straw for bedding. Fortunately, we 
hâve food enough for a day or two, whîch was intended 
for the dinner/' 

At this moment some women who were in great 
trîbulation descried Mr. Field, and made at him open- 
mouthed with wailing and complaint. He would 
sooner feiee ail the men in his employ in a state of 
wrath than half-a-dozen of theîr womenkind in tears ; 
80 he tumed round and rapidly beat a retreat, taking 
hold of the arm of the Rector as some protection 
whilst he fled. 

"The people are very excîted, Mr. Field/' said 
Edward Maltby apologetically. " Let us go into my 
mother's house, and consider what is best to be done.'' 

Jediah was glad to take refuge in any port to escape 
the storm, and was soon ensconced in Mrs. Maltby's 
parleur with the Rector. Rose Cottage had not been 
invaded by the flood ; but Patty was in one of the 
rooms up-stairs, having fled to her mother's arms for 
refiige in her distress. The poor thing had not yet 
been able to réalise the dread reality of the scène she 
had recently witnessed, which stiU appeared to her to 
be a ghastly dream. 

Mrs. Maltby soon appeared, with évidence of ner- 
vous anxiety in her manner, being in doubt as to the 
object of the visit. 
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'' I am glad to find thy house bas escaped in this 
terrible disaster, Sarah," said Mr. Field. 

" Oh yes," said the little widow with considérable 
tremor in her yoice, and plncking at tbe bem of ber 
black silk apron, " we bave been mercifully preserved ; 
but two of my beats bave been sunk at tbe wbarf, and 
I don't know bow it is witb tbose down tbe river. 
Tbey are beavily laden witb wbeat." 

" Never mind tbe wbeat, motber," said tbe Hector : 
" tbe mill and tbe miller are botb gone. Can you do 
anytbing to bouse and feed tbe people wbom be bas 
left bomeless ? *' 

" l'm sure I don't know," said Mrs. Maltby doubt- 
fidly. " Tbere is tbe loft over tbe stables fall of hay, 
and one of tbe stores empty, and a good deal of provi- 
sions in tbe otber. Only I sbould like to take in none 
but tbose wbo are in tbe Society. My goods will be at 
tbeir mercy." 

" Ob yes, you can bave ail tbe Metbodists, motber," 
said tbe Rector, witb a little bittemess in bis tone. 
" Cbarity begins at borne,*' be added cynically. " Take 
Nat Beardmore, and Mrs. Perks and ber sister to begin 
witb. Tbey will keep tbe rest in bot water." 

"I don't want any of tbe Perkses," said Mrs. 
Maltby, sbedding a few tears and sobbing. " It's very 
unfeeling, Edward, to mention tbem, wben your sister 
is in tbe bouse witb a broken beart." 

"How is tby daugbter, Sarab?*' inquîred Mr. 
Field, deeming it well to interpose. 

**How can sbe be, Mr. Field, witb tbe property 
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wliîch her good father bought and made for lier ail in 
ruins, and her husband dead ? Not that he is much 
loss. I was always against yoking with unbelievers ; 
and Jacob was never converted, thougli he sat under 
the Word so many years." 

" He is at rest, motlier/' said the Rector gently.. 
" Let us say nothing but what is good of the dead," 

Jediah Field rose to leave, and took Mrs. Maltby's 
hand. 

"I thank thee for thy promised help, Sarah," he 
said with some émotion^ "TeE thy good daughter 
that although her husband was mine enemy I will be 
her friend ail my life, if she will accept of my friend- 
ship." 

"Oh, Mr. Field/' said the poor woman, breaking 
down altogether in a flood of tears, " if you had only 
said something like that to Jacob long ago, ail thi» 
would never hâve come to pass.'* 

Jediah Field walked back to the Dale House pon- 
dering on Mrs. Maltby^s words. He had received a 
great lesson, and was beginning to feel that there were 
things in heaven and earth he had not dreamt of in hi& 
narrow philosophy, 

Next mominghe was upbefore daylight, and went in 
search of Robert Forster, whom he found at work in his 
bedroom by candlelight, very busy with sôme drawings. 
The youth had worked hard ail the day préviens to 
arrange some sort of accommodation in the lofts and 
stores of the old works for the wretched people wha 
were in need of shelter, and he had sat up ail night to 
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plan the new cottages which Mr. Field had promised to 
build. It was well known that on6e Jediali promised 
anything, great or small, the Mfilment of his promise 
was a matter of certainty ; but Robert Forster was 
one of those who understood tbe value of time and 
opportunity, and he deemed it wise, now that tbe iron- 
raaster's heart was touched, to avail himself of tbe 
newly awakened feeling. 

" Tbou art an early riser, Robert," saîd Jediab, as 
he entered the room. **Why/' he continued wîth 
surprise, looking at the bed, " thou hast never been to 
sleep/' 

*'I wanted to finish thèse drawings," said Robert. 

" Didst thou do ail this in one night ? " said Mr. 
Field, as he sat down to examine the plans. 

*' I bave had it ail in my head for a long time, and 
it was not difficult to put on paper," was the reply. 

" Verily ! " said Jediab in admiration. " Please to 
explain thy plans to me." 

Robert Forster eagerly explained his designs for 
improved workmen's cottages. Hepointed out that he 
had provided three bedrooms at least in the smallest, 
that there were roomy, tile-paved kitchens, to be used 
as living-rooms, and Kttle wash-houses attached with 
coppers and covered water-cistems. There was a space 
for a flower-garden in front, and a space behind for 
vegetables; and, above ail, he showed that sanitary 
conveniences were carefully considered, and a gênerai 
System of drains arranged with forethought. 

"It is very nice, my young friend/' said Mr. 
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Field at length. " But it seems to me the men will 
not know what to do with ail tliis accommodation. 
They will take in lodgers in thy spare bedrooms, and 
tum thy wash-houses into pigsties. Hast thou consi- 
dered the cost of thèse dwellings, and the rents which 
mnst be paid to yield some reasonable interest on the 
outlay ? " 

" I hope the men will learn to value and to use the 
means of comfort and decency provided for them," 
replied Robert. "K not, we must teach them, and 
make such stringent rules as will prevent them from 
taking in lodgers. And as to the wash-houses, I 
would absolutely prohibit pigs altogether, and limit 
the number of dogs. As to a return on the outlay, you 
must look for interest more in the improved condition 
and character of the people and the absence of disease. 
They will be happier and botter men, and will do more 
work when they are cheerful and contented. Besides, 
they will remain hère at less wages than they can 
obtain elsewhere." 

" Truly," said »Tediah, " thou hast evidently studied 
the question in ail its bearings. Let us go out and 
sélect sites for thèse cottages." 

He rose, and went out of the room to make some 
inquiry about Esther, and being informed that she had 
slept quietly ail night, he returned again to find Robert 
Forster ready to accompany him. 

They set out together in the cold grey twilight 
of the winter morning, and paused an instant on the 
margin of the Dale Pool, which was almost empty, as 
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the flood had carried away the sluices, and dredged out 
the mud and sKme down to tlie original bottom of 
hard gravel. In. the centre lay the great iron water- 
wheel of the mill on its side. It was about fifty feet in 
diameter, and weighed as màny tons, but had been 
Kfted out of its bearings, and trundled Kke a hoop by 
the torrent to its présent resting-place. Beyond ap- 
peared the ruined bridge upon which so many of the 
incidents in this story hâve been enacted. It was now 
covered with rubbish and broken- machinery, beneath 
which lay the mangled body of the unfortunate miller, 
with a millstone across his disfigured face. As yet the 
people were too busy with their owb affairs to take the 
trouble of extricating the corpse. Down the dry margin 
of the Dale Pool ran little runnels of black sewage from 
the drains around. Robert Forstei* pointed to them, 
and said — 

" That ought not to be. It is so much usefid mate- 
rial running to waste and creating pestilence." 

Jediah Field tumed away in disgust, and proceeded 
to a dry, sunny slope, with a south aspect, half-way 
up on the side of the valley. 

" We can build a hundred cottages hère," he said, 
" and another lot at the cçposite side. Where shall 
we take the drainage to ? " 

'* Let us take it away to yonder flat meadow land by 
the river, and utilize it," replied Robert Forster. " The 
Lauter should be as pure down hère as it is at Lawley." 

" Yery good," said Jediah. " I leave this work 
in thy hands ; only let it be well done.^** 
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Mr. Fîeld retumed with Robert Forster to an early 
breakfast with a good appetite and in better • spirits. 
He bad made up bis mind to do ail in bis power to 
împrove tbe condition of bis workpeople. He bad 
taken tbe terrible lessons be bad received to beart, and 
was a decided convert to tbe teacbing of bumanity in 
its bigbest sensé. AU would now be well if tbe work- 
men would second tbe efforts of tbe master, and forget 
old grievances in tbe prospect of a better time to corne. 




CHAPTER LH. 

THE STRIKE. 

** Our enemies hâve fallen. They struck ; 
With their own blows they hurt thernselves, nor knew 
There dwelt an iron nature m the grain ; 
The glitterîng axe was broken in their arms, 
Their arms were ehattered to the shonlderblades.*' 

Tennysoit. 

O EVEN years hâve passed away sînce the great flood 
at Lauterdale. The traces of îts terrible havoc 
hâve been obliterated ; the foundations of Jacob 
Grimshaw's mill hâve been dug up and carted away ; 
the site has been levelled and tnrfed over ; the grass 
grows green on the spot where once stood the stone 
pîers which carried the bearings of the great water- 
wheel. It is green also on Jacob GrimshaVs nameless 
grave. They hâve buried him privately in a remote 
corner of the chnrchyard, apart from the graves of 
other men, and no stone or cross has been erected to 
mark the spot. 

A sad woman in deep moumîng, with a pretty gîrl 
by her side in a dark dress, are seen now and then 
standing by the grassy hillock which sinks slowly into 
the earth as the years pass on : soon it will be level 
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with the surfistce, and the imliappy miller will be almost 
forgotten by ail, save by his wife and danghter, who 
try to tbink of bim as be was at bis best. Patty bas 
wom ber widoVs cap for seven years, but ber motber 
insists tbat it sball be wom no more. Mrs. Maltby 
still wears ber own, but sbe says tbere is a différence 
in ber case, and Patty submits witb tears. 

Mrs. Maltby bas been singularly anxious tbat ber • 
daugbter sbould lay aside tbe cap and tbe last remuant 
of ber mouming. Sbe says it gives ber pain to see it 
any longer, tbat it is not good for Lizzie to be con- 
tinually reminded of ber fatber's fate, and tends to 
gênerai lowness of spirits. 

Patty and ber daugbter bave resided at Rose Cottage 
ever since tbe flood ; sbe bas surrendered the lease of 
tbe mill and tbe cottage to Mr. Field, but declined to 
reçoive anytbing for tbe surrender ; sbe knew tbat ber 
busband bad dealt a beavy blow to tbe works by bis 
last terrible act, and caused a loss of many tbousands 
of pounds, and tberefore sbe placed tbe lease in tbe 
new landlord's bands as tbe only compensation in ber 
power. It was practically wortb very little wben tbe 
mill was destroyed, but if it bad been wortb a large 
sum Mrs. Grimshaw would bave given it up ail tbe 
same. Sbe is now dépendent on ber motber altogetber, 
and perbaps on tbat account, and for ber daugbter's 
sake, sbe puts off ber mouming and tries to look 
cheerftil and bappy as of old. 

Mrs. Maltby says tbat " Patty looks ten years 
younger" wben sbe appears again in ber hair; and 
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the good old lady writes a long letter to a spécial 
correspondent in Aostralia, and tells him so, at the 
same time înviting him to retum and pay her a 
yisit at Lauterdale. She dœs not mention this invita- 
tion of hers to Patty, but she looks at her daughter's 
comely face with a new interest, and 'praises her eyes 
and hair, and sighs, and says she herself is growing 
old, and feels sad at the thought of the loneliness there' 
will be in the cottage when she is gone. 

Mrs. Maltby talks also of retiring from business. 
The carrying trade on^he river is not what it used to 
be before the railway was completed fix)m Brightmoor 
to the Dale, and connected with the new works. The 
Une passes through the bed of the old millpond, and 
émerges into the valley of the Lauter through the gap 
which Jacob Grimshaw had blown open in the dam. 
It spans the Dale Pocll by a great viaduct, and then 
branches out into many sidings in the works. The 
completion of the railway gave a great impetus to the 
business, and the amount of manufactured iron now 
tumed out is ôver ten times-the amount formerly sent 
by river. 

In less than a year after the .flood the new works 
were in full swing. The damaged engines and ma- 
chinery were restored ; ,new branches of manufacture 
were developed; the japid extension of the railway 
System throughout England,. and the enormous demand 
for railway plant and materials, caused an influx of 
orders which taxed the energy and ability of the 
manager to keep pace with. It was found impossible 
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to do business on so yast a scale in the oLd. fashion by 
cash payments; long crédit was frequently required 
by the raiiway companies and contractors, and Jediah 
Field was at length obKged to abandon the strict rule 
of his forefathers, and to receive bills of exchange for 
large amounts, at long dates, in payment for the goods 
he supplied. In gênerai he required that 4;hese bills 
should be secured by the deposit of shares or debentures, 
and finding that thèse eecurities accumulaiied on his 
hands, and were not always negotiable, he was at length 
obliged to obtain advaaices thereon from the Bank of 
England in London, where his crédit stood high. 

Mr. Field had paid the whole of Esther's fortune 
into the hands of her trustées, and it Jiad been in- 
vested in Government stock. He had expended vast 
sums on the érection of the new works and >their subsé- 
quent restoration, and he had paid a hundred thousand 
pounds for the new estate, upon which he had recently 
succeeded in finding coal at a greater depth than he 
expected, involving a further heavy outlay in deep 
pits and machinery. For six years he had gone on 
with this large outlay, and had felt no inconvenience 
or anxiety, but in the seventh year Josiah Morris had 
reported that the engagements of the firm would ne- 
cessitate an application to the Old Lady in Thread- 
needle Street for assistance. The application was made 
and readily responded to. Mr. Field was at liberty 
to draw for half a million, if he desired to do so. His 
anxiety on the score of finances ceased at once. He 
entered into fresh contracts and larger engagements ; 
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but when it was known that he had done so, a new 
source of trouble and anxiety appeared in the shape of 
difficulties with hîs workmen, whîch ultimately resulted 
in a great " strike." 

For some time past there had been serions disputes 
between the men and the manager. Mr. Forster had 
recently framed new rules for the govemment of the 
Works — rules whieh were reasonable and just in them- 
selves, but whieh involved considérable changes in 
old-established customs. A large number of the men 
determined to reaist thèse changes. Mr. Forster de- 
cided on coercing them into submission, and declined 
to discuss the matter with a committee of the malcon- 
tents. Jediah Field approved of his manager's course 
of action, and supported him throughout in everything. 
Just then the men thought it a good opportunity to 
try conclusions with their sturdy employer. A majority 
of them struck work without notice, and soon after 
compelled those who remained behind to follow their 
example. They had no grievance about wages, having 
recently obtained an advance, whieh was reasonable 
in the active state of the iron trade t^^n existing, 
but they refused to submit to the striBgent code of 
workshop rules prepared by Mr. For&ter, and denied 
the necessity for any such régulations. 

The Works had been closed for six months, and great 
distress was known to exist amongst the workmen and 
their families. For a time they had received support 
from the varions " trades' unions " of the country, and had 
eaten the bread of idleness. The contest was looked on 
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by the affîliated societies of the northem and midland 
counties as one of vital importance. The " amalgamated 
engineers," whose head-quarters were at Manchester, 
strained every nerve, and spent the last shilling of 
long-accumulated ûinds, to support their brethren in 
resisting the Quaker ironmaster. The moulders and 
pattem-makers of Birmingham and Rotherham com- 
bined to strengthen the hands of their friends by the 
Severnside. The grinders and tool-makers of Sheffield, 
although their fands were low in conséquence of a 
drawn battle they had recently fought with their owa 
masters, made spécial calls on the members of their 
craft to aid in resisting the edicts of Jediah Field and 
the stern rules laid down by his despotic manager. 

It was well known that it was no ordinary stnigglo 
for supremacy. Mr. Field's laws were like those of 
the Medes and Persians, and Mr. Forster was a man 
of iron will and determined purpose. Every effort was 
made to sunder them in the battle, but they stood 
shoulder to shoulder like the " great twin brethren," 
and opposed a firm front to their enemies outside the 
gâte. The men had offered to go in and résume work 
under the u&0r, rules, if Mr. Field would appoint 
another mander. He had replied that he would 
prefer to burn down the works, and an intimation had 
been sent to him that he would probably be saved the 
trouble. 

The newspapers throughout the country took up the 
quarrel with eager haste. The radical joumals circu- 
lating amongst the lower orders sided with the men, of 

VOL. m. s 
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course, and poured invectives on the head of the obstî- 
nate employer. Those which were highly conserva- 
tive, and had only rich people for readers, wrote long 
leaders to show that, " once for ail, the organized inso- 
lence of the working classes must be cheds:ed," and 
spoke of Mr. Field as " deserving well of his couniby 
for his epirited résistance." The mild Whigs of litera- 
ture, and the clérical papers, deplored in lugubrious 
tones the insane character of the contest, and the 
dreadful distress which existed in the workmen's 
homes ; whilst ail the time neither Kadicals, Whigs, 
or Tories, nor the writers in the Latter-day Revilery 
who were supposed to know everything under the sun, 
understood in the least what the strike was about. 

At the end of four months the subscriptions from 
other districts began to fall off, and before the strike 
had entered on the sîxth month they ceased altogether. 
The men who had no savings to fall back on had 
hitherto eked out a living by parting with their 
clothes and fumiture. They had sworn they would 
" clemm to death " sooner than go in and submit, and 
had threatened with death or worse the weaker spirits 
who were for yielding at an early date; but with 
hungry women and starving children round about 
their fireless hearths, things began to assume a serions 
aspect, and submission was first whispered about, and 
then openly discussed as a necessary evil. Some of the 
leaders, who had saved a little money, and could still 
purchase provisions, were determined to resist to the 
last. They knew Mr. Field had large contracts on 
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hand, and calculated he would be mulcted in heavy 
penalties if he did not fulfil them. They did not 
know that he had actually transferred the heaviest of 
his contracts to other manufacturers at great loss, and 
paid large sums to be released from the remainder. 
His crédit stood high, and he had the resources of the 
banking business at his back. Jediah Field was no 
ordinary man to cope with, and the greater part of the 
workmen saw at length that the battle was lost, and 
wisely decided to make terms with the victor. There 
were desperate men, however, amongst the workmen of 
Lauterdale, who could look on and see their children 
die from hunger or perish with cold before their eyes, 
sooner than yield at the last gasp. They were in a 
minority, it is true, but they determined to coerce the 
majority, and to do so by unlawful means if needful. 

The " strike " entered on a new phase, and assumed 
the aspect of a siège. A number of- the men went in 
and resumed work with sullen discontent on their faces, 
and a smaller number stood daily at the gâtes, and 
threatened those who entered with fierce threats of 
vengeance. Hitherto no blow had been struck. The 
people were a law-abiding people, dreading the punish- 
ments inevitably inflicted on those who broke the 
peace and resorted to personal violence^ as Perks had 
done ; but wordy intimidation and récrimination, such 
as went on daily outside the works, invariably ends in 
blows. A misérable wretch in the crowd outside the 
gâtes, hurled a glass bottle over the heads of others who 
screened him, and struck one of the foremen as he 
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passed in, wonnding him severely in the head. For 
the first time in hia life Jediah Fidd exercised Iiis 
magisterial functions, and iseued a warrant for the 
arrest of the offender, who was known and recognised. 

Next moming, when the crowd of angry men as- 
Bembled as ugual to hoot and jeer at those who went in 
nnder the yoke, Mr. Forster came ont, followed by a 
single polieeman, and walking boldly through the 
midst of the throng, laid hands on the cowardly rascal, 
and dragged him inside the gâtes by the eollar. The 
men were so astounded at this bold act on the part of 
the manager, that they made no résistance. In half 
an hour after they saw their criminal associate marched 
down to the police-station at Sevembridge with hand- 
cuflEs on his wrists, and later on it was known that he 
had been transmitted to a prison to abide his trial for 
the outrage. 

That night a vessel fiUed with gunpowder was 
thrown through one of the Windows of Mr. Forster' s 
house, with a live fuse attached. It exploded im- 
mediately and shattered • ail the fumiture in the 
room, which was well known to be the one in 
which the manager generally sat alone at work until a 
late hour every night. Fortunately he had gone up 
to see Mr. Field at the Dale House, and the room was 
empty, so that no one was injured. 

Hitherto Mr. Field had not put forth ail his strength, 
or exercised his légal power as landlord of the new 
cottages he had built in the Dale, or of the older 
tenements that had escaped the flood, which he had 
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împroved and repaired. He had not even demanded 
rent from the malcontents. The rents were always 
deducted from the weekly pay, and when no payments 
were made during the " strike " they remained in abey- 
ance. On the day after the last outrage he issued 
** notices to quit," and caused them to be served at the 
home of every man who had not gone in to work. About 
four hundred of the men received this form of warning, 
and knew well it would be foUowed up by ejeetment. 
Jediah Field did nothing by halves, and never threat- 
ened where he did not mean to fulfil his threats. Con- 
sternation reigned throughout the valley, and horror 
seized on the women, who foresaw the terrible resuit of 
the "strike'' in the forced exile of their husbands and 
the abandonment of their homes. They assembled in 
an excited crowd and swarmed up to the Dale House, 
only to find the gâtes shut in their faces, and strict 
orders issued that no one should be allowed to pass. 
Then they tumed away in grief and went on to the 
Rectory to beg that Edward Maltby would interpose. 
It was known that he possessed great influence with 
Mr. Field, although the ironmaster was not one of 
his communion, and had never been inside the walls of 
the church. 

Hitherto the Rector had refrained from ail inter- 
férence in the dispute. He was a cool, cautions man, 
reserved in character, and careful not to commit him- 
self to opinions on any subject he had not fully inves- 
tigated. He knew very little about the works, although 
he had lived so long in the neighbourhood. He knew 
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the workmen who belonged to liis own congrégation, 
and visited their families. He preached sound doctrine 
from his pulpit with an elaborate, studied éloquence, 
fîtted for the compréhension of reading and thinking 
men and women, but often beyond the reach of the 
bulk of his hearers. He did his best to raise the 
standard of éducation amongst the children, and was 
diligent in the culture of his own sons and daughters, 
who were models to be copied by the rest afar off. In 
fact, he did ail that lay in his power to awaken the 
mind and conscience of his hearers ; but, as a rule, he 
failed to reach their hearts. He was a man of studious 
habits and polished manner, cultivating refined tastes 
and the society of men of similar ideas, and as such 
Jediah Field liked and respected him. Moreover, he 
was Esther^s unde and guardian, and faithfiilly dis- 
charged his trust, teaching her in religions matters as 
he taught his own children, and loving her almost 
equally as welL And thus, with a common object of 
affection, he became the intimate and yalued friend of 
the ironmaster. 

The Dissenting ministers of almost every dénomina- 
tion threw themselves headlong into the quarrel from 
the very first. They never stopped to inquire into the 
rights of the matter. They said Jediah Field was a rich 
man, and it was hard for rich men to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; the workmen were poor men, and 
if not actually laid at his gâte fîill of sores, stood there 
daily very hungry, reftising to work because of the 
Jiard taskmaster set OTer them, whose little fînger was 
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heavîer than lis master's loins. Therefore they çided 
with the men on strike, and compared Jediah to Pha- 
raoh Necho, and hîs manager to that wicked Reho- 
boam against whose tyranny the IsraeKtes rebelled. 
They did much mischîef in this way from misplaced 
sympathy, fomenting semi- sentimental grievances, and 
re-echoing one-sided statements with interest. 

The training of Dissenting ministers at that period 
was very defective. It is much better nowadays, 
since the sects hâve built and endowed denominational 
collèges, although some of the rampant orators of the 
old school stUl survive in the Black Coimtry, like fire- 
brands amongst the dry stubble, full of glowing zeal, but 
sadly wanting in discrétion. 

At the time of which I write, yoimg men whose 
fathers were engaged in some manual occupation, and 
whose youthful surroundings were the hard, crude facts 
of a hand-to-mouth existence, suddenly came under 
the exciting influence of a local " revival,'' imagined 
they had a call to the work of preaching, and rushed 
into the ministry with an imperfect éducation and a 
stock set of phrases. They looked on the race of 
masters as necessarily antagonistic to the working 
man, and preached at the former "as men binding 
heavy burdens on the people grievous to be borne," 
and to the latter ''as workmen needing not to be 
ashamed" — although some of them had hurled glass 
bottles at their employer's agents. 

With such men it was impossible for the Rector to 
coalesce. Indeed, any attempt at mutual co-operation 
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for good would hâve been looked on wîth suspicion. 
" Had he not aiready drawn away many of the weaker 
brethren? Therefore he must be a wolf in sheep's 
clothing ; moreover, a wolf connected by marriage with 
the autocrat of the Dale Works, housed at his expense, 
and paid a stipend six times greater than that of the 
chosen yessels whose business it was to minister to the 
poor and the oppressed." In one thing the Methodists 
especially triumphed over the Rector. His mother 
was still a staunch member of the " Society," and, Kke 
many others in the sect, deemed it sinftd to attend 
the services in the church. This was a source of 
grief to him, against which he had a slight set-off in 
the présence of his sister and her daughter amongst 
his hearers. 

Patty had totally abandoned the Wesleyans ever 
since the death of her husband. On Sundays she always 
walked up the Dale with her mother to a point where 
the road diverged. There they parted, and went separate 
ways — Mrs. Maltby going sturdily on to the chapel, 
and the widow of Jacob Ghrimshaw, with her pretty 
daughter by her side, climbing slowly up the hill 
and gliding quietly through the vestry porch into her 
seat behind the Rector's pew. In one thing only had 
Mrs. Maltby fallen off a little. She no longer gave 
** breakfast meetings,'^ and seldom invited the ministers 
to her house, finding that when she did so the Rector's 
visits were fewer and farther between; but she took 
good care to make it up to the pastors of the âock in a 
more substantial form, and so was pardoned for her 
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slight backsliding, inasmucli as she refused to bow the 
knee in the house of Rimmon. 

The Rector was at first reluctant to interfère between 
Mr* Field and his workmen ; but when the distressed 
wives of the latter assailed his own wife and daughters 
with tears of anguish, and won them over to their 
cause, he gave way, and set out to the Dale House on his 
mission of peace* His first object. was to arrive at the 
facts of the case before he ventured on any suggestion to 
either side. He sought out Josiah Morris, whose duties 
were chiefly confined to the book-keeping and banking 
department of the business, and stated his object. 

" I would advise thee to speak with Robert Forster,'* 
said Josiah. " He is at the works, and directs one 
of the departments, where the most skilled men are 
employed. We hâve not had much trouble with his 
' hands,' although they went out with the rest, in obé- 
dience to the call of their leaders ; most of them hâve 
now returned, and admit they hâve nothing to com- 
plain of as regards his management. He seems to 
possess the confidence of the men, and has a wise head 
on young shoulders.'' 

The Rector set out at once for the new works, and 
was directed to a large lofty building in which steam 
engines and machinery of every kind were con- 
structed. Along the walls beneath the Windows were 
ranged turning-lathes of varions sizes. Some huge 
ones revolving slowly on their centres, with weighty 
masses of iron clamped firmly to wide dises, ground 
their burdens against the point of a steel tool held in 
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the grîp of a " self-acting sKde-rest," whikt little 
curls of iron roUed up and spiin away înto the air as 
the machine moved steadily on at its aknost noîseless 
work. Farther on there were lighter lathes ninning 
at greater speed, some operating on bars of steel and 
iron intended for the pistons and " connecting-rods " of 
engînes, others on brass tubes and valves required for 
the pumps in. use in the coal-mines. In the centre of 
the building stood a number of great iron tables with 
long grooves in their upper surfaces, on which were 
bolted pièces of machinery undergoing the process of 
planing. The tables moved forward beneath a cross- 
beam full of screws and cranks, and carried their 
burdens steadily against the edge of a steel chisel 
which ploughed a tiny fiirrow in the surface £rom one 
end to the other ; then the chisel jumped up and fEtced 
about to repeat the eut as the machine rolled back 
again. In other places were " shaping " and " drilling 
machines/' and strange tools which nibbled away 
grooves out of iron castings in a lively rabbit-like 
fashion. In one corner was sunk a vast pit, in which 
stood on end a great cylinder, several yards across, in- 
tended for a " blowing engine." In its centre was a 
round isolated bar as thick a^ a man's body, which 
tumed with an almost imperceptible motion, whilst 
deep down in the cylinder were steel cutters slowly 
eating away the inner surface with a groaning noise, 
and rendering it fit to receive the huge piston which 
would one day drive a ^' hot blast " like a hurricane 
sihrough the heart of some mighty fiimace. 
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Above thèse busy machines ran long lines of poUshed 
sliafting, mounted with smootli revolving "drums," 
whicli were connected with the macliines below by 
endless leather bands. 

There was nothing whîcli could strictiy be called 
noise, no jar or blow to disturb the nerves of the 
curions on-looker, but a merry thrum and whirr, inter- 
mingled with an occasional cKck as the lap of a 
" driving-band '* passed round a polished cône. There is 
music, and fine music too, in the hum of a noble set 
of self-acting tools in motion, and to men who are 
gifted with a taste for mechanics there is a silent joy in 
witnessing their work. The Rector was not so gifted : 
he had no taste for mechanical pursuits, and to his 
unpractised eye the movements and work of one 
machine were identical with those of its neighbour. 
To him they were ail bright iron things in motion, 
driven by some unseen agency and watched by grave 
workmen, with whose grievances, if any, his présent 
business lay. He moved on quickly through the great 
workshop in search of the young man who directed and 
controUed the whole, and found him at length standing, 
thoughtful and silent, before a large '^ steam hammer" 
which was being built up from floor to ceiling, and on 
whose vast skeleton a number of the men were en- 
gaged, dwarfed to the size of pigmies by the colossal 
iron giant whose frame they were setting up. 

The Rector stood aside and looked on with interest as 
Robert Forster issued his orders, referring occasionally 
to a drawing in his hand. The young foreman of the 
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" tumîng-sliop/' clad în Lis workîng clothes, was a 
very dîfferent-looking individual jfrom the pale slender 
youth whom we saw in the library of the Dale House 
seven years ago. He was now a strong, well-propor- 
tioned man, rather over the middle height, with a 
slight curling beard and brown moustache. He had a 
lofty, well-formed forehead, and a grave, thoughtfiil 
expression in his face and eyes, which made him appear 
somewhat older than he really was. He wore a fez- 
like cap on his head, and a blue serge blouse over his 
body, secured at the waist with a leather^belt. 

The Rector had never before seen him in his présent 
dress : he merely knew him as one of those who regu- 
larly attended church on Sundays in the ordinary garb 
of a respectable young Englishman. He had met him 
occasîonally in the library at the Dale House in the 
evenings, and heard a good deal about him from Jediah 
Field, who always spoke of him as a young man of 
studious habits and great ability. Now he looked at 
him divested of ail artificial surroundings, at his every- 
day work, in the midst of his men, and recognised no 
ordinary combination of physical and mental quaKties 
beneath the plaiu apparel of a mechanic. 

When Robert Forster spoke it was in clear and per- 
fect English, without any trace of working men's slang 
or peculiarity of accent. He issued his orders in a 
firm, decided tone, like that of a man requiring prompt 
obédience, but never hastily or in anger, although 
some of the men seemed puzzled by the complications 
of the new machine, which was the first of its kind 
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constructed at Lauterdale. Some others of a smaller 
size had been imported, and were in their places in a 
large iron-roofed slied specially erected for their ré- 
ception, but as yet none of tbem had been put to work, 
and the men whose duty it was to work them had 
declined to do so. They had been supported in their 
refusai by the great majority of the "hands," and hence 
arose one of the causes of the strike. 

Presently, as the Rector looked on, a workman de- 
scended one of the ladders and reported that some part 
of the iron gearing aloft would not go into its place, 
being over the exact dimension required. Robert 
Forster mounted the ladder and looked at the cause of 
difficulty ; then he took a hammer and chisel, and set 
to work himself to reduce the refractory casting. The 
Rector wondered as he witnessed the steady blows de- 
livered from a strong arm on a minute point from the 
unsteady position afforded by the ladder. The yoimg 
man who struck had not learned that telling blow in a 
day: he had worked his way steadily up from the 
fitting-bench to the position he now held, ascending 
step by step during seven years of hard work, as he 
had just now ascended the ladder to its topmost rung. 
When he had removed the obstruction he ordered the 
casting to be swung round again, which was donc by a 
great crâne to which it was suspended, and now it went 
home to its place. 

Robert Forster descended the ladder and turned with 
a smile to the man who had given up the job. 

" You sec it didn't want much, after ail," he said 
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pleasantly. " Now, my men, the machine îs perfect ; 
take it down carefully and remove ît to its place." 

Then hé looked round and saw the Rector, and saluted 
hîm. " I am glad to see you hère," he said. " Are you 
corne to preach peace amongst us ? I can't offer you my 
hand, you see ; it's rather black and greasy just now." 

" Give it me ail the same," said the Rector, laughing. 
" It does a man good to feel that biceps of yours," he 
added, as he ran his fingers over Robert Forster's arm. 
" I used to pull a good stroke at Oxford, but I never 
• saw a man of the eight who could strike such blows as 
I saw you give up there." 

" The parson be goin' to 'ave a round wi' Mr. Robert," 
said one of the men, with a funny wink. 

** Then I reckon he'll get the worst on't," replied 
another. 

And then they set to work with cheerfulness to take 
down the great " steam hammer." 

Robert Forster took the Rector into his office, which 
was a glazed enclosure at one end of the workshop, 
from which he could overlook the whole of the men 
outside. Drawings of machinery were scattered about 
the tables, and draughtsmen were busy with others. 
Several clerks were engaged at high desks, workîng at 
the accounts connected with this department of the 
business. Silence and order reigned everywhere. The 
young foreman entered a small private room at one 
end, followed by the Rector, who saw that it was fitted 
as a dressing-room, with a large bath at one side and 
a lavartory in a corner. 
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" You wîll want to wash your hands after contact 
with mine, and you will find ail you require there/' 
said Robert, pointing to the lavatory. 

'* No,'* replied the Rector, " I shall take my soiled 
paw home with me as it is, in évidence that I hâve 
really been inside the works. I suppose," he added, 
" this little snuggery of y ours accounts for your very 
décent appearance at the Dale House in the evenings ?*' 

" Well, yes. You know what a very tidy man 
Mr. Field is, and how he cidtivates extrême neatness 
in his own person. I am afraid he would turn me out 
of doors if I brought evèn the smell of the works into 
the library, and so I leave it ail behind me hère in my 
working clothes, with the aid of yonder bath. I wish 
the workmen could do the same, if only once a week : 
it would make them look more cheerful." 

" What is their great grievance just now ?" inquired 
the Rector. 

" It began about thèse new rules framed by my father 
about a year ago," said Robert, poînting to a printed 
card on the waU, " and it culminated in the refusai of 
that unlucky, blundering Perks to work the new 
steam-hammers. The men in my shop had nothing to 
complain of, but they turned out with the rest when 
ordered to do so by the * delegate.' " 

'* Let me see the rules." 

" They are very strict, but only reasonable and just 
in a business like this," said Robert, handing the card 
to the Rector, who carefully perused it. 

" I see nothing to object to in thèse régulations," he 
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saîd when he had finîslied reading. " What is done 
with the fines imposed for neglect ?" 

" They are given to tbe sick fund ; but the men 
refuse to pay them. I was fined twice myself as an 
example, although Mr. Field purposely detained me, 
and I paid, of course. The great difficulty we hâve 
with the men is to obtain regular attendance on Mon- 
day momings. For a long time our engines and 
machînery stood half idle for want of hands at the 
beginning of the week, and men would frequently 
absent themselves in the middle of some pressing job, 
leaving others in a fix. Mr. Field advaneed the wages 
of the men who attended regularly, and fined those who 
did not. Somehow the rules were not well understood 
at the outset amongst the moulders, who are the most 
irregidar men we hâve. They grumbled and objected 
for several months. Then came the difficulty with 
Perks, and they ail went out." 

" Tell me how that was," said the Rector. 

It is needful to state hère something about Job Perks 
since the date of his committal. At first he was suUeû 
and dogged, and coidd with difficulty be got to do the 
work required of him in the jail. Then his old friend, 
Nat Beardmore, who had become a local preacher 
amongst the Wesleyans, visited him in prison after the 
^jdeath of Tom Grirashaw. Perks was som^what softened, 
ààd looked at the latter event as a spécial inter- 
position of Providence on his behalf. Nat Beardmore 
prayed with him in his cell, and left him comforted. 
After Ihis he visited him again when Jacob Grimshaw 
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lost his life, and told hîm the taie of the fldod, and 
how his old worksliop and cottage had been swept away, 
and of the singular escape of the little boy whom he 
loved. Perks was by thîs time much redueed in 
strength by prison diet, combined with foreed abstinence 
fpom drink, and hard labour. He wept like a child, and 
flung himself on his knees in his cell, to thank God 
for the mercies vouchsafed to him in the destruction of 
his second enemy and the préservation of his wife and 
protégé from the flood. He fancied his very imprison- 
ment was a spécial mercy, as had he been at Lauter- 
dale, he might hâve been- drowned. He vowed a 
solemn vow in the présence of Nat Beardmore that he 
would thenceforth drink nothing stronger than tea, and 
his friend retumed to Lauterdale to rejoice the hearts 
of the brethren with an account of Perks' " re- 
awakening/' 

When the blacksmith emerged from prison at the end 
of a year, he found his old " tilt-hammers " much altered 
and improved, and removed to a large building erected 
between the old and the new works. He also foimd 
one of the new cottages reserved for him on the hill- 
side. Perks was an altered man, and set to work with 
a will. For four years he remained a total abstainer. 
Then in an evil hour, after a quarrel with his wife and 
sister, whose tongues were often too many for him, 
he took to drink again, and went back to his old 
courses. The resuit was soon apparent in his work. It 

Éfell off both in quality and quantity, and Mr. Forster 
was soon down upon him. The larger forgings, such 
L VOL. in. T 
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as piston-rods and cranks of engines, had hitherto 
been entrusted tp Perks, who was the ablest and 
strongest smith in the works. Thèse articles were made 
of biindles of fine iron rods, welded together at a whîte 
beat. They could be made to look well on the surface, 
and yet might be seriously defective inside, and such 
defects coidd only be discovered after much subsé- 
quent labour had been expended on them. Serions 
flaws were found in Perks' forgings. He was remon- 
strated with in vain, and at length the value of the 
lost labour and material was deducted from his pay. 
Perks flew to drink for consolation, and became incor- 
rigible. Then Mr. Forster decided on introducing the 
"steam-hammer'* into the works. He had specially 
designed the great building, of which Perks only occu- 
pied a corner, to reçoive a number of " steam-hammers," 
and * pondérons shears, and saws for heavy ironwork, 
but on account of the extra outlay caused by the flood, 
the purchase of thèse expensive tools had been post- 
poned. Two moderate-sized hammers were first ob- 
tained and erected, and then the great leviathan which 
the Rector saw in the " erecting-shop " was designed 
by Mr. Forster, and constructed under the charge of 
Robert. Its great piled found ations alone cost over 
two thousand pounds, and the machine would be 
worth five times that sum when finished. It was cal- 
culated to give a blow equal to a weight of five 
hundred tons falling a foot, and yet in skilled hands it 
could crack a nut without injury to the kernel. 
Mr. Forster ofiered to teach Perks how to use the 
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smaller " steam-liammérs,", but Perks refused to hâve 
anytliiiig to do with them. He insisted lie could 
do as good forging witli his "tilt" as any ever 
executed in England. He threw thé blâme of bis de- 
fective work on the iron, on tbe new fiirnaces, on tbe 
supposed improvements made in bis old-fasbioned 
macbinery to prevent its fearfiil noise, on tbe manager 
bimself, directiy and indirectly, and, in fact, be could 
not be**brougbt to reason in any way. Finally, Mr. 
Forster sent for two strange smitbs from a distant 
town wbo were accustomed to " steam-bammers/' Tbey 
were tbe first strange workmen ever imported into 
Lauterdale, and wben tbey entered tbe works Perks 
tbrew off bis apron, put on bis coat, and went out, 
leaving bis iron burning away in tbe fumace. Next 
morning tbe men struck work in ail tbe sbops, witb 
tbe exception of a very few, and four bundred of tbem 
were still out and défiant. Tbis was tbe story wbicb 
Robert Forster bad to tell tbe Rector. It is an oft- 
told taie in many a worksbop in England. Robert 
concluded by saying — 

" In my opinion Mr. Field bas done a great deal for 
the workmen during the last seven years. Look at 
ail the new cottages he bas erected. Look at thèse 
fine Works, where no workman is ever discharged, 
except for culpable neglect or confirmed drunkenness. 
He feels be bas been treated witb ingratitude, and I 
think he bas a right to do so. It bas disheartened 
bim, and caused great loss. But for tbis I bad in- 
tended to submit to bim a proposai for ei'ecting baths 
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and wash-houses, a cottage hospital, and a literary 
and scientific institute. The drawîngs and models are 
ail there," he said, pointing to a table ; " but how can 
I ask him to do anything in sucb a state of things as 
we bave gone througb ? '* 

Robert Forster spoke warmly and eamestly, and 
no doubt he felt strongly on the subject of this 
" strike/' 

" Be strong and of good courage, my young friend," 
said tbe Rector. *' Fight this good fight of yours 
against ignorance and préjudice witb weapons like 
thèse. You will be sure to conquer in the end" 

The Rector pointed to the drawings and models on 
the table as he spoke, and wrung Robert Forster's 
hand again, although he deepened the stains on his 
own by the honest, friendly contact. As they went 
out side by side through the workshop, Robert Forster 
laid his hand on the great " steam-hammer." 

" We shall put this fine fellow to work in a week," 
he said. " He will do as much as ten such men as 
Perks, and do it ten times better." 

" Could you prove that by actual experiment before 
the eyes of the workmen P " inquired the Rector. 

" Yes, with ease," was the reply. " I should only 
like to hâve the chance.'* 

The Rector paused, and looked up at the great 
engine, now being dismantled. He thought he saw 
his way to a solution of the difficulty with the men, 
and remained silent for a time. Then he pursued his 
way to the gâtes. 
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" One word more," he said, as they parted. " Do 
not answer, if y ou hâve any objection. The m^n 
complain that your father is harsh and exacting in his 
treatment of them. The rules I hâve read are reason- 
able and just, and so are our laws in this conntry ; but 
in the hands of a severe judge both may be overstrained. 
Is there any truth in the complaint ? " 

Robert Forster paused for a while, and there was a 
slight flush on his face as he replied — 

" My father w severe — ^very severe and strict ; but 
he does not exact from others one tithe of what he does 
himself. He has the interests of Mr. Field and the 
prosperity of thèse works more at heart than his own 
interest. He has been far more severe with my 
brother and myself than with the workmen ; but he 
has always had our welfare and theirs in view, and we 
are none the worse — ^perhaps much the better — for his 
severity. No man in England has a greater know- 
ledge of machinery : perhaps he does not imderstand 
men so well. They are a difficult problem, because 
they are not properly educated, and in gênerai they 
are very obstinate, ignorant, and unreasonable." 

The Rector went away from the gâtes with a feeling 
that he had leamed something new. Hère he had been 
living seven years at Lauterdale, and yet never pene- 
trated into the works before, or ventured to investigate 
the subject of the intricate relations between masters 
and men. Hère he was, a highly educated man, with 
suflScient leisure and a certain acquired wisdom, and 
yet how little he had done to teach those workmen 
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and make them wîser ! He had stood aloof from them 
in tlieir everyday lives, or left them to the " delegates" 
or to the Methodist ministers, whose knowledge he had 
a poor opinion of, and who he knew only attempted 
religious teaching, as he did himself. It was quite 
true he did his best with the young in the schools, but 
there were great numbers of men in Lauterdale who 
had aequired a mère smattering of éducation, to whom 
an evening lecture or a word of friendly counsel would 
be a boon. He confessed to himself that he had been 
indolent, with a great field of labour round about him, 
and blushed when he thought of the active, inteUigent 
young man he had just left, whose days were spent in 
arduous labour, whose evenings were devoted to still 
more arduous study, and who yet found time to plan 
hospitals, and baths, and scientific institutes for the 
good of men who as yet cared more for a day's idle- 
ness and an extra allowance of béer to help them 
through it. 

Edward Maltby knew. that the new cottages were 
due to Robert Forster's efforts and personal influence 
with Mr. Field, and he was ashamed to think of his 
own greater influence, ând the small use he had made 
of it. He decided that this should not be the case in 
future. He would make a strong effort to break down 
the barrier of préjudice and misunderstanding between 
the workmen and their master, and prove to them that 
theirs was a common interest. Mr. Field had made a 
bold move in the right direction at the eleventh hour 
in erecting the new cottages. He would try to bring 
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the men back to meet him in a rîght loyal spirit ère 
the week ran out. 

He went straight to the cottage inhabîted by Perks, 
and found tbe gîant blacksinith at home-— moody, 
sullen, and wretched. Perks had corne down very low 
in the world during the last twelve months, since he 
had taken again to drink. He had parted with the 
beat of his fumiture, and about his roomy, well-built 
cottage there was an aspect of poverty and dirt in 
every corner. He received the Rector's unusual visit 
with surliness, and pretended he could not hear what 
he said, which was partly true, and that he did not 
understand the object of the visit, which was untrue. 

Mrs. Perks assailed the Rector with hard words, as 
an emissary from Jediah Field, and drove him out with 
her shrill tongue in search of Nat Beardmore, who was 
singularly the most active man in the strike, having 
that glibness of speech which fitted him for the post of 
*' committee man." He received the visiter with a better 
grâce, but overwhelmed him with specious arguments. 
However, he consented to call the men together next 
evening to meet the Rector, if Mr. Field would grant 
the use of the large new empty forge in which to hold 
the meeting. Edward Maltby pledged himself that 
this would be conceded, and then went up to the Dale 
House and obtained Mr. Field' s permission. 

The Rector then sought out Robert Forster again, and 
invited him to his house with the view to " cramming" 
for the address he proposed to deliver to the men, and 
the invitation was readily accepted. Durillg an hour's 
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eonferoiee in lus ovn filraT, Edvud Maliby- aoq[iiired 
aH the Ipiting £Kts of die eue, andmade a ^tnetical 
digeet cf die nev rmlo^ cnefiilk' nodiig die actoal 
neceasitT Ibr eadk one in die moAin g af die busîneas. 
Sobot Forcer wm mpriaed to fini in die Bector a 
man radîlT c afa Mp of giaftfân g détails sudi as diese, 
and promûed to attend die meeting to pcompi liim in 
easelieshoaUfininloainrerrar. TThen dûs iras s^tled 
Edvazd Mahbr inxited his derer infonnant into die 
drawing-room, wlieie lie promised liim some mnsic 

Xow die Beclor's m«î«M<* wife liad a particnlar pre- 
judîce, ahnost anirenal widi ladies in lier time, and 
stiU Terjgenoal inEn^ish sodety: she bdiered diat 
no man eoold be a gcndeman wlio was engaged in 
mechanieal porsiiitBL She remembered diat Sobert 
Fonter bad woiked ai die bencb, and was dien a fore- 
man ai die Baie WcricB; ber busband bad letamed 
borne, for die first time in bis life, widi a yerj dirty 
band as die resolt of oontad widi bis new acqnaintanee, 
and sbe was incHned to biisde up a litde wben tbe 
Bector nshered Robert into tbe bandsomely-fomisbed 
apartment wbere ber dangbters sat. She knew Bobert 
Forster resîded at tbe Dale Hoose, and stood bigb in 
Mr. Field's estimation ; but she bad set that down as 
one of Jediah's idiosyncraeies, and bad always depre- 
cated the aeqnaintance with ber nièce, which bad been 
the resnlt of this résidence. She bad once or twice 
hinted to Esther that it was not exacdy proper, and 
looked astonished when Esther spoke warmly in Robert 
Forster's praise. The good lady bad even gone so far 
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as to speak to Mrs. Somers on the subject, but the 
latter had gently referred lier to Mr. Field, and endorsed 
the good opinion of lier pupil. 

Mrs. Edward Maltby had reason to alter her vîews 
that evening, on finding that Robert was very well- 
informed, and knew nearly as much about the theory 
of music as the Rector did. She saw no trace of 
the workshop about the young man now. He was 
better dressed than the new curate, and had a more 
self-possessed manner ; he had also a manly, straight- 
forward look about him, and a cheerful, pleasant way of 
speaking. In half an hour her préjudice disappeared 
altogether, and before the evening was over she had 
warmly seconded her husband's invitation to Robert to 
corne again. 

The Rector stood silently musîng on his own hearth- 
rug, wîth his back to the fire, after Robert Forster left. 
His wife and daughters had retired, but the former re- 
tumed again when she had seen the olive-branches 
to rest. There were four daughters and three sons — 
a goodly family, of which two of the eldest were 
grown-up girls of a marriageable âge. They were 
handsome, well-educated girls, of whom their parents 
were justly proud and fond. At the same time it was 
a matter of some Uttle anxiety to both to see them 
well settled in the world, and unfortunately eligible 
yoimg men, such as would pass muster at the Rectory, 
were very scarce at Lauterdale. 

" He is very nice," said the Rector's wife, as she re- 
tumed and took up her work. " I had no idea that a 
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young man who spends ail hîs time in the works could 
be 80 gentlemanly and well-înformed." 

" He doesn't spend ail his time in the works," said. 
the Rector. " You will find him in the libraiy of the 
Dale House six evenings out of the seven." 

" So I hâve heard," said the lady ; " but I imagined 
Mr. Field kept him as librarian or curator, or some- 
thing of that kind." 

The Rector laughed. " Mr. Field treats him more 
like a nephew or a son than a librarian," he said. " I 
expect he will be manager of the works some day or 
other, and I know no man more fitted for it." 

" Is a manager's place a good one?" inquired Mrs. 
Edward Maltby, diKgently clicking her needles. 

" Mr. Forster is said to hâve fifteen hundred a year 
and a share in the profits," replied the Rector. " Pro- 
bably he reçoives over two thousand a year ; and Tve 
no doubt he's worth it." 

" Dear me," said his wife, with surprise, " I had no 
idea of such a thing — ^he lives in such a plain way." 

" That's his fancy ; he has no pleasxire in anything 
but his work, and l'm afraid he works seven days a 
week, as I seldom or never see him at chxirch." 

" But this young man comes quite regularly, 
Edward. l'm sure he's very good." 

" l've no doubt whatever about it. He has done 
more practical good in Lauterdale than I hâve been 
able to do as yet ; but l'm going to help him in the 
future, and I think he can help me. He has taught 
m^ eue good lesson already." 
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" He didn't say anything about thé works or the 
men hère," saîd Mrs. Edward, not exaotly reKshing 
the idea of any one presuming to teach her husband ; 
" one would think he had nothing to do with them,- ' 
she added. 

" He said a great deal about them in the next 
room," said the Rector, " and his head is full of ideas 
for the good of both ; but I like him ail the better for 
having dropped the subject when he came in hère, 
and I hope he'll corne hère often." 

The Rector's wife remained silent after this for a 
little while, but her needles went ail the faster. She 
was thinking of probable conséquences if Robert 
Forster came very often ; she remembered that he had 
stood up beside her eldest daughter at the piano an 
hour ago, and carefuUy tumed over the music as the 
young lady sang; she was drawing mental compari- 
sons betwieen Robert Forster and the mild young 
curaté recently imported, who had been engaged in 
the same way a few evenings before. The comparison 
was rather hard on the curate, who was short-sighted 
and made stupid mistakes, and was also plain-looking ; 
whereas Robert Forster stood erect at his light employ- 
ment, and was a remarkably handsome young fellow ; 
then — tell it not in Gath ! — she began to compare the 
worldly prospects of curâtes in gênerai with those of 
managers of works who received fifteen hundred a 
year, — which was twice her husband's stipend, — ^with- 
out counting any share in profits. 

Edward Maltby watched his silent spouse with some 
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curiosîty. He had not been looking at tlioee gentle 
featiires for so many years wîthout leaming, firom the 
outward and visible signa» the inwaid and inyisible 
thoughts. He broke the silence with an obserratiaii 
whicb startled the lady becanse of its tmth. 

** You are thinldng he may fall in love with Bhoda," 
he said, with a smile. 

His wife looked np into his eyes, and read in them 
the fact that he had thonght of the same thing dnring 
her short absence. 

^* Tes, Edward," she said honestly, ^ I was thînVwig 
of onr dear girL" 

''And of Bobert Forster,** said her hnsbsnd, 
laughing. 

*' And what was the resolt of tout luminatiaii ?" 

*^ I Uke him," she replied, with the air of a wcrnsn 
who had made np her mind. 

**^ And so do I,'' said the Bectcor. "^ Khodi nighl do 
worse tfaan take him, if he shoold er»* adklier todo 
;si> : and he onald noe do better/' 

The Keelor's wife looked xerr bap^: alie was 
dratumii^ a Kttle pkisant wakm^ dneom. 

*^ IV> Tva kzLOw. Edward.*' ^tse aid ait lexuedi. *^ I 
h&T^ b^ji thmtfny of tSiis yoazt^ bam a g ao d deal 

*^ X«^: ^&>ir« I &i&i ;uiT <opgotfnci£inr tf cma it MM ig 
w::îà \.m I wit^ uxLiizkiii^ ce iit^i^Màx^ lo» TOiai, a» 
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Esther's guardian, to speak to Mr. Field ; now I am 
glad I did not." 

" Why P " înquired the Rector with surprise. 

" Well, you know Esther îs no longer a child ; she 
îs about the same âge as our Milly, who was seven- 
teen six months ago. Girls often fall in love at 
that âge without knowing it; and this young man, 
who is really very attractive in person and manner, 
has been with her constantly at the Dale House. 
Esther is very beautiful and élever. It occurred to 
me that " 

Edward Maltby rose up before his wife could finish 
the sentence, and then resumed his méditative position 
on the hearthrug; but he looked more serions now, 
and remained silent, with his forehead knit into Unes 
of thought. 

" I never dreamt of that/* he said at length. 

" I am sure you didn't/' said his wife, laying down 
her work. " It would be simply ridiculous." 

The Hector was still silent and thoughtful. 

" l've always imagined," resumed the lady, " that 
Esther should marry a nobleman, or some hoir to a 
great estate. A lovely girl, with her large fortune, is 
not easily met with." 

" Jediah Field doesn't mix much with noblemen or 
hoirs to great estâtes, but he is much attached to this 
young fellow. What if he should make him a partner ? 
Stranger things hâve happened." 

" Even then it would be absurd," replied Mrs. 
Edward with a little véhémence. 
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CHAPTER LUI. 

THE DELEGATE. 

" Why has no religion this command before ail others : Thou shalt 
work ? 

** That Redeemer is yet to ôome, who will consecrate labour and the 
working day. 

" Liberty and work. — Those are the noblest prérogatives of man. 
The dust of work purifies the soûl. 

" To know the barriers, to perceive the necessity of the law — that is 
liberty. 

" Work and think." — Auerbach, On the Heighta, 

*' T APPEAR before you to-night as a friend, to 
-*- discuss with you the subject of your différences 
with the owner of thèse works. You hâve invited me 
to interpose between you and your employer in a 
dispute which has culminated in very serions results. 
I accepted the invitation with reluctance, because I felt 
that I was ignorant of the real nature of the questions 
between you and Mr. Field. I hâve endeavoured to 
repair that ignorance, and to obtain information on the 
subject from both sides. I hâve carefully considered 
the facts laid before me, and I trust you will hear me 
patiently whilst I state shortly the conclusions I hâve 
arrived at." 
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So spoke the Eector of Lauterdale, standing on a 
workman's bench in the great forge erected by Mr. 
Forster, and addressîng more than a tbousand work- 
men, who formed an attentive audience round about 
him. By bis side stood Robert Forster, and in front of 
him sat Perks, witb Nat Beardmore, and a number 
of the leaders in " the strike/' who were recognised 
as " committee men." 

Amongst the latter appeared an ola, hard-featured 
man who had never worked at Lauterdale, who had 
probably never worked in any other place for many 
years past ; whose hands bore no traces of honest 
labour ; whose clothes were botter than those of any 
other workman in the building; who was neverthe- 
less a mean-looking man : craft and cunning were 
expressed in his face, crookedness and treachery in the 
shambling movements of his body. This was the 
" trades' delegate," who had organized the ^' strike," 
who was the recognised médium of communication with 
the " trades' unions *' of other districts, who dictated the 
rules by which the " union" of workmen at Lauterdale 
were bound, and to whose beck and call so many 
of the men présent were obedient slaves. Through 
those dirty hands of his had passed the money which 
had been contributed by other workmen at a distance 
to support the men out on strike. No one knew the 
percentage of the funds which remained in the posses- 
sion of the " delegate." He rendered no accounts, and 
submitted to no audit. He styled himself " the friend 
of the working man," and " the enemy of employers 
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and capîtalists," and he did hîs beat to keep both at 
variance. His présence in the neigbbourhood boded 
contention and discord, as the présence of the stonny 
pétrel bodes the contention and discord of the éléments 
at sea. The men who stood round him complained 
bitterly of the tyranny of Mr. Field's manager, and 
yet submitted willingly to the tyranny of this 
stranger, who sat amongst them with a scowl on his 
face, and glanced up at the Rector with malice and 
hâte in his evil eyes. 

Edward Maltby continued his address, speaking 
in a clear, earnest tone of voice, which carried con- 
viction to the minds of the majority of his hearers. 
He pointed out to the men the utter absurdity of 
their attempt to limit the introduction of new and 
improved machinery. He showed clearly that it 
would be casier and better for Mr. Field to invest 
his capital in the Funds and close the works, than 
to continue his vast outlay on plant and tools, which 
could yield him no return unless willing hands 
were found to work them. He wamed them that 
such hands would be introduced from other places 

to do the work they refused to exécute, and com- 

11 

pared the state of the works before Mr. Forster's 
arrivai with their présent condition. He referred to 
the improved cottages which had been erected under 
the supervision of the young man beside him, and 
contrasted them with the misérable homes of workmen 
in other districts, especially in crowded towns like 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Birmingham. He explained 

VOL. III. u 
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to them the actual necessity of the rules Mr. Forster 
had published for tlie management of the business, and 
informed them that they had drivea their employer to 
abandon large, remimerative contracts. Finally, he 
implored the men, for the sake of their families and 
homes, to give up the imequal contest, and retxirn to 
their work with those who had already gone in, and 
he promised that Mr. Field would let bygones be 
bygones if they did so. 

The Rector threw his whole heart and soûl into his 
speech, and at its conclusion there was a great cheer 
from the yast body of men, and then a gênerai burst 
of voices assenting to his proposai, and promising hearty 
concurrence in the course suggested. 

When the tumult of voices subsided, the " committee 
men" drew close round the " delegate" in consultation. 
They were evidently divided in opinion, and carried on 
a warm discussion amongst themselves for several 
minutes. 

The " delegate*' and Nat Beardmore were observed 
to engage in eamest conversation, and at its con- 
clusion the latter rose to reply to the Rector's speech. 
He leant on the shoulder of Perks as he spoke, whilst 
the "delegate" prompted him from behind. He com- 
menced by thanking the Rector for his good offices and 
well-meant interposition, but said that it was impossible 
for a clergyman, who knew so little of works and 
workmen, to form a correct opinion on the merits of 
the question at issue. Then he launched out into a 
fierce personal attack on the manager of the works. 
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He accused Mr. Forster of tyranny and favouritism. 
He said that the manager was evidently bent on 
bringing in new hands to supplant tbose who would 
not yield him implicit obédience, or against whom be 
bad a personal spite ; and instanced tbe advent of the 
two men wbo bad been brougbt into tbe Dale to work 
tbe " steam-bammer/' as tbe first instalment of a band 
of étrangers wbo were to foUow. He said tbat it was 
but tbe tbin end of tbe wedge wbicb was to break up 
tbeir Union. He denied tbat tbere was any necessity 
for tbe introduction of tbe new macbines, and said tbe 
man beside bim (Perks) could do botter work witb tbe 
macbinery be bad been accustomed to use ail bis life 
tban could be executed by any smitb in England witb 
tbe " steam-bammer/' or any otber bammer. Warming 
up at tbis point, be cballenged tbe manager of tbe 
Works to a trial, in tbe very place tbey stood in, offering, 
on bebalf of tbe men be represented, to abide by tbe 
resuit, and to go in and submit to tbe new rules witb- 
out a murmur, in case bis statement was proved to be 
incorrect. 

Robert Forster stood up immediately and said 
aloud, " Tbe cballenge sbaU be accepted.'' 

Tbe men sbouted, " Hear, bear. Let's bave it out 
'tween Job Perks and tbe * steam 'ammer' in a fair trial. 
Ten to one on Perks and t'owd tilt, an' if be's bet let's 
go in 'tbout more ado. If Perks wins let yon strange 
chaps go to bum and melt tb' 'ammer up fur pig iron." 

Perks was patted on bis broad back and sboulders 
by a number of admiring friends, and wben tbe cause 
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of the commotion was explaîned to hîm, he rose up and 
pledged himself to do his best to win. The " delegate" 
then got on a bench and called for " silence," but it 
was some time before he obtained a hearing. He 
spoke in a sharp rasping voice, and said that a proposai 
such as this must not be accepted hastily. It ought to 
be referred to the central committee at Manchester, and 
only entered on nnder conditions to be carefully con- 
sidered and reduced to writing. He wanted to know 
i^ Robert Forster had sufficient authority from Mr. 
Field to accept the hasty challenge which, he said, Nat 
Beardmore had given without consulting him or the 
committee. At this there were murmurs of impatience 
amongst the men, who were anxious that the trial of 
skill and strength should take place. The " delegate" 
lost his temper, and threatened to withdraw from the 
discussion, and finally sat down, pale with rage, and 
unable to utter a word. 

Robert Forster rose again and said that he believed 
Mr. Field would endorse his acceptance of Nat Beard- 
more' s challenge, and requested the men to elect three 
of their number to meet at the manager's office on the 
morrow, and arrange the conditions under which the 
contest was to take place; then he withdrew with 
the Rector, and left them to sélect their représentatives. 

Robert Forster communicated the resuit of the 
meeting to Mr. Field and the manager that evening, 
and was gratified to find that the course he had taken 
met with approval from both. Mr. Forster rapidly 
skctched out a mémorandum of the conditions upon 
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whîch the trial would be undertaken. One of tliem 
related to the appointment of an umpîre, who was to 
be selected by lot from a list of six persons known to 
be acquainted with the manufacture of iron. The lot 
fell upon the writer of this book, who thus became an 
eye-witness of the singular contest which ensued ; but 
on that account, and for other reasons, he desires to 
omit his name from the title-page. 

In a week ail preliminarîes were arranged and rati- 
fied, and a day was fixed for the trial, in which brute 
strength and long-accustomed skiU, as represented 
by Perks, was to contest for victory with the great 
machine designed by Mr. Forster, which stood like a 
colossal giant in the centre of the " new forge/' flanked 
on either side by twin brethren of lesser dimensions. 

At one side of the great iron-roofed shed appeared 
the steàm-boilers which were to supply the motive 
power required. At a corner of the other side were 
ranged the "tilt-helves" with which Perks was to exé- 
cute his work, and at both ends were fumaces in 
which the iron to be operated on was heated. Timber 
galleries were erected at a safe distance for spectators, 
and a large number of strangers were in attendance. 
A portion of one of the galleries was railed off for 
Mr. Field's friends. The workmen who were to be 
on-lookers were mounted on benches and trestles ; some 
of them stood round about on the iron-plated floors ; 
others sat in the Windows. The boys perched them- 
selves high up on " crâne»" and " traversers/' or climbed 
like monkeys amidst the tension-rods of the roof. 
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During the moming the bars to be operated on 
were heated in the fiimaces. They consîsted of bundles 
of the finest iron, bound together by rings around a 
central core, until the " pile" was made up to about a 
foot in diameter, and about twelve feet in length. To 
the end of each bundlè was attached a long stout bar 
or " shaffc/' with a cross handle attached, by which 
the mass was to be steered by the operator. Thèse 
" shafts" projected from the doors of the fiimaces, 
and were kept tolerably cool. Four of thèse iron 
bundles had been carefully prepared under Mr. 
Forster's supervision, and when completed, Perks was 
allowed to sélect two from the lot. He had closelv 
watched them being built up when cold, and imme- 
diately put his mark on the two he liked best. They 
were ail intended for the piston-rods of engines, which 
are generally made of steel in thèse days. There were 
four other masses of iron, of a différent shape, termed 
" bosses," which were to be welded on to the ends of 
the piston-rods at a white heat, as soon as the latter 
were forged into a soUd mass. 

Two gangs of men were told off to aid the rival 
forgemen in the work, which was to commence after 
the dinner-hour, at one o'clock. The men were ail 
in their places at half-past twelve. Many of them 
brought their womenkind ; and amongst the latter 
appeared Mrs. Perks, who was anxious to witness 
the prowess of her husband. Perks appeared at 
twenty minutes before one, and proceeded to put on 
liis leather apron and leggings ; then he roUed up Ma 
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shirt-sleeves to the armpits, and exhibited the tre- 
mendous muscles of his strong amis. Nat Beardmore 
came in with him, bringing his son, a young lad who 
had been apprenticed to Perks, and lived with him in 
his cottage. He was the boy whom Perks had adopted, 
and to whom he was godfather. 

The " trades' delegate " also appeared, looked cyni- 
cally round at the préparations, and then retreated 
to a safe place in a corner behind the women, 
from whence he scowled out at the crowd of men 
beyond. For some reason he evidently desired con- 
cealment on the présent occasion. The next arrivai 
was Mr. Forster, who went rapidly round the forge, 
examined the water-gauges of the boilers, and then 
looked into the furnaces, which were glowing with 
white heat. He inquired after the two strange black- 
smiths who were to work the " steam-hammer," and 
was told they had not yet arrived. The manager 
seemed to be annoyed at this. He had seen the 
men in the forge during the moming, and had 
given them strict orders to be in their places at 
half-past twelve. 

Just then there was a hush amongst the men as 
Mr. Field appeared. A very beautiful girl hung 
on his arm, and looked round with a smile at 
the workmen. " Miss Esther," was audibly whispered 
by a hundred voices, and then there was a gênerai 
cheer and a w;aving of hats and caps. The women 
pressed forward from their remote quarter to see the 
young lady, who laughed and smiled at the unusual 
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excitement. She then turned to speak to a young 
man behind her, who pointed out the place reserved 
for the ladies of the Dale House. Tliis was Robert 
Forster, who had given his arm to Mrs. Somers, 
and behind him came his brother James, and a dark- 
haired handsoine girl with very white teeth and 
sparkling eyes. This was Miss Somers, whom no one 
would hâve recognised now as the coal-stained, gîpsy- 
looking grrl who formerly dwelt with Tammy Roflfey . 
Josiah Morris came last of ail ; he was no longer the 
sad-looking man we used to contemplate ; he stood 
erect, and looked on the assembly with the pleased 
expression of one whose mind was at rest. Mr. 
Field stepped rapidly onwards, and ascended to the 
places reserVed for his party, and having placed 
Esther in a good seat, with Mrs. Somers on one side 
and Ruth on the other, he descended again with 
Robert Forster, and entered into an animated con- 
versation with the manager. The latter looked fre- 
quently at his watch, and appeared anxious. It was 
drawing towards one o'clock, and still the two strange 
men were absent. He bit his lip and spoke a few 
words to Robert, who went out in search of them. 

During his absence the Rector appeared at the wide 
doorway, accompanied by his wife and daughters, and 
also by a very pretty girl who was his nièce, the daughter 
ofJacob Grimshaw ; she was very plainly but neatly 
and, being a brunette, looked well în con- 
tre with the fair-haired, blue-eyed cousins around 
her. James Forster came down from the raised seats 
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and conducted tlie new arrivais to tlieîr places. I 
observed that he contrived to place Lizzie Grirnshaw 
in a seat by his side, whicli he had kept vacant. The 
Hector sat behind Esther, who turned round and 
kissed him. 

" You hâve been so good, uncle/' she said, " to try 
and make peace with the men." 

" I hope it will be peace, Esther," he replied, " but 
a good deal dépends on the resuit of this singular trial. 
"Where is Robert Forster ? " he inquired. 

** He went out just now," said Esther, blushîng a 
little ; " but see, there he is again." 

Robert Forster hurried into the forge, and went 
straight up to the manager, to whom he spoke a few 
words. He was foUowed by two men who walked 
with an unsteady gait : thèse were the strange black- 
smiths who were to work the " steam-hammer." There 
was evidently something wrong with both of them ; 
they could scarcely stand upright, and roUed their 
heads about in a bewildered way as they approached 
Mr. Forster. 

" Very sorry, sir," said the elder of the two, " can't 
do no work to-day ; 'ad on'y a pint o' béer to dinner, 
but summut's been mixed in't, an' 'ead's ail wrong — 
goin' roun' an* roun'." 

The man fell forward on the floor as he spoke, and 
his companion, in attempting to lift him up again, fell 
over his comraSe and roUed on the ground by his side. 
At this there was a cry of dérision from a section of 
the men standing round Nat Beardmore. 
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" The men hâve been drugged," said Mr. Forster, 
addressing Mr. Field ; " this is the way in which 
trades' unions deal with those who attempt to meet 
them on their own ground." 

" The time's up, Mr. Umpire/' said Nat Beardmore, 
approaching the group round the " steam-hanuner." 
" Are we to go on, or is the iron to burn away in the 
fire?'' 

" Go on, Beardmore," replied the manager stemly. 
" I can easily give you half an hour's start, and beat 
you and your friends before the other half rnns out ; 
but whether we win or lose, neither you nor any other 
* union man' shall ever work a day in thèse works so 
long as I am manager." 

" Never^^ said Mr. Field with décision — " not if 
there are no other men to be found in England." 

Nat Beardmore tumed pale and bit his lip. 

" Go on, Perks," he shouted ; " let's try it out." 

Perks flung open the wide doors of his furnace and 
seized the iron " shaft.'' His men fell into their places 
and hooked on the slings of a large iron crâne attached 
to the wall close by. Slowly the great mass of iron, 
at a white heat, was drawn out and swrmg round to 
the largest of the " tilt-hammers." Young Beardmore 
seized the wheel which was attached to the sluîces 
of the water-power outside the building, and watched 
for a signal from his master to set the machinery in 
motion. Perks waited until the iron cooled a little ; 
he swept away the red-hot cinder from the surface 
with an iron scraper, then he nodded at the lad, who 
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îmmediately began to tum the wheel. Tlie great 
lielve rose up from the anvil-block, then Perks drove 
the weighty mass of iron forward and beneath the 
haminer, and there was a heavy blow and a shower of 
white sparks; he tumed the bar a Kttle, and thud 
upon thud foUowed in quick succession as the giant 
blacksmith steered and twisted the great hot pile of 
bars with a skill and strength that seemed marvellous. 

Mr. Forster looked on quietly until he saw Perks at 
full work. Jediah Field became uneasy, and plucked 
the manager by the sleeve. 

" What's to be done ? " he asked nervously. "Thèse 
men are stupidly drunk." 

At this instant the safety- valves of the steam-boilers 
began to hiss and scream, as the pressure rose to its 
maximum. Mr. Field retreated a little in dismay. Mr. 
Forster stepped back amidst the gang of picked men, 
who waited behind him for qrders. 

" I must dépend on you men to see fair play, and 
do your very best," he said. " I shall forge thèse piston- 
rods myself." 

" Ay, ay, sir," was responded by each one, " we'll 
do our best to win." 

" Strip those men of their aprons and leggings," 
said Mr. Forster, pointing to the prostrate strangers. 

The men obeyed, and then carried the two stupefied 
blacksmiths outside the door and laid them down. 

"Put on some of those things, Robert," said the 
manager, tuming to the yoimg man beside him. 

Robert Forster instantly complied, and arrayed 
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himself în leather apron and leggings. Mr. Forster 
did Kkewise, and laid aside his hat and coat. . The 
men assisted in tying the tliongs of the stout leatlier 
clothing, and then brought two helmets of woven wire, 
which were secured over the heads and faces of the 
manager and his son. 

" Stand by, men ! " said Mr. Forster, when the pro- 
tective clothing was completed. " Let's hâve one of 
those bars down hère at once.'' 

The men hurried up to the famaces and attached the 
chains of the " over-head traverser'* to the heated mass 
of iron, whîch was speedily conveyed to the " rests'* and 
" roUers" in front of the huge steam-hammer., Robert 
Forster took his place by the side of the great machine, 
and grasped the polished steel handles of the valves 
which were to control its motions. To exécute work 
properly nnder thèse mighty engines, it is essential 
that the man who handles the valves should be as 
skilful and attentive as the man who steers and tums 
the hot iron beneath the blow. Both must act în 
perfect concord, and each one must narrowly watch the 
other and the progress of the forging. Mr. Forster 
raised his hand when he was ready to begin. Robert 
pressed down one of the levers. The great cylinder, 
to which the steel hammer was attached at the lower 
end, immediately left the huge anvil-block, on which 
it had previously rested, and bounded alofl between 
its guides to a height of twenty feet, then it retumed 
again as rapidly, and gently kissed the fiaming mass 
of iron once or twice. 
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" Go on," saîd the manager în a loud voice, " go on." 

Robert pressed down the levers, intently watching 
tlie bar tbrough tbe wire veil over his face as he did 
80. Once more the great hammer sprang up and shot 
down again like Kghtning on the red iron on the 
anvil, deKvering a blow which made the earth beneath 
to tremble, whilst great sheets of white sparks were 
driven up to the veiy roof and far and wide amidst 
the men who crowded round. There was a gênerai 
stampede from the neighbourhood of the hammer, and 
much consternation amongst the ladies, who looked on 
from a safe distance. 

" Robert will be bumed ! " said Esther, standing up 
in alarm. 

The Rector put his arm round her waist and said, 
"Don't fear; he evidently knows what he's about." 

Then, loud as the reports of cannon in a battle-field, 
came the sound of heavy blows in quick succession. 
Mr. Forster steered and twisted the great bundle of 
iron bars with singular ease and dexterity. The 
men crowded round him in amazement, and watched 
the progress of the forging. Jediah Field assumed 
courage enough to creep up behind as the sparks 
diminished, and the iron changed from a white beat 
to a deep dull red. In fifteen minutes Mr. Forster 
had welded his pile of bars together into one homo- 
geneous mass from end to end, but Perks had not yet 
got half-way through the one he operated on, and was 
evidently putting forth his utmost might, and doing 
his work too rapidly for the test of quality. 
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Mr. Forster sent back the forged iron to tlie fumace, 
and immediately commenced opérations on the second 
piston-rod. This he closed in and welded iip in ten 
minutes, but, in conséquence of its greater beat and tbe 
extra rapidity of tbe work, great sbowers of red-hot 
cinder sparks were driven ont, like tbose in an extensive 
exhibition of fireworks. Robert Forster's exposed hands 
were severely bumed, but still he stood to his work 
without flinching. There was evidently great alarm 
for his safety amongst the ladies. Sometimes he was 
utterly hidden amidst clouds of sparks, and his hair 
seemed in a blaze inside the wire. Mr. Forster was 
at a greater distance from the anvil-block, and did not 
suffer 80 much. He was determined to show oflF the 
power of the steam-hammer to the utmost, and forgot 
that his assistant was receiving severe punishment. At 
last Mrs. Edward Maltby urged her husband to go down 
and remonstrate with the manager. Esther and her 
cousins were weeping, and James Forster was pale and 
excited. When the second piston-rod was retumed to 
the furnace to be reheated, the Rector approached Mr. 
Forster, and begged that Robert' s place should be 
taken by some one else. Mr. Field added his entreaties. 

" The work can't be done without him," said the 
manager sternly. " No one else in this forge under- 
stands those valves. He must bear it to the end, as 
I must. Please to see that Dr. Dixon is at hand by- 
and-by to see to our burns." 

Tidings of the progress made by Mr. Forster 
had been brought to Perks at intervais. The 
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gîant blacksmitli put fortii his utmost strength, 
and wrouglit witli savage fury at his work. He 
was perspiring at every pore, and often rushed to a 
large can of béer to slake his thirst. Nat Beardmore 
attempted to withdraw the liquor, but was rudely 
pushed aside. Perks was evidently forcing the pace 
and attempting too much with his cumbrous machine. 
His friends wamed him that the work would be found 
defective ; but he paid no heed. 

In an hour Mr. Forster had finished both his bars, 
and proceeded to the more délicate opération of weld- 
ing on the bosses to the ends of the piston-rods. 
Whilst the latter were being reheated for this purpose, 
he walked up to the " tilt " and looked at the work 
being donc by his opponent. The contrast between 
the two men standing side by side was singular. It 
was like the contrast between a brewer's dray-horse 
and a racer. The manager's upper lip curled with 
contempt as he looked at the defective forging. Perks 
understood the meaning of that critical glance well 
enough. He grew maddened at the prospect of defeat, 
and drank deep from the beer-can. He became confused 
and careless, and allowed the iron to be struck im- 
properly by the helve. In a short time fissures 
appeared on the surface, then one of the rings burst, 
the iron began to laminate and spread, and finally 
opened up in a tangled mass. Perks flung oflF his 
apron and strode down the forge to look at the steam- 
haminer at work. He clenched his great hands and 
seemed about to strike Mr. Forster, but the men 
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crowded round him and hostled hîm away. As lie 
went ont he tumed and shook his fist in wrath at the 
huge machine behind him. 

In another half-hour Mr. Forster completed the work 
in hand, and rolled the finished forgings on the floor, 
Bound and perfect throughout. It needed no décision 
of mine to convince the men that the steam-hammer 
and the manager had triumphed. They crowded 
round and assisted Robert Forster to remove his 
working apparel ; then it was seen how much he liad 
suffered. His face was covered with blisters, and his 
curling hair and beard were scorched ; he was also 
much exhausted from the heat. Mr. Forster came up 
and wrung his hand, but said nothing. The young 
man winced with pain at the contact, and it was 
observed that he was severely bumed about the 
wrist. Some stout fellows seized him and liffced hîm 
on their shoulders, then carried him out in triumph 
and up to the Dale House, where Mr. Dixon was 
waiting. 

Mr. Field invited his friends and the manager 
to foUow anà dine with him. Mr. Forster pleaded 
fatigue and begged to be excused, but ail the others 
accepted the invitation, except Lizzie Grimshaw, who 
said she must retum home. James Forster imme- 
diately undertook to be her escort. Esther took Mr. 
Field's arm and walked away with him ; she was very 
silent and thoughtful, and traces of tears were still 
visible on her cheeks. Jediah was unusually jubilant, 
and loud in the praise of his manager. 
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" I think he is very cruel," said Estlier ; " I thought 
Robert would hâve been bumt to death.'' 

" Let lis go and see him," said Mr. Field, as they 
entered the house. 

They both went up-stairs and into the sitting-room 
whieh had been appropriated to Robert Forster's use. 
It was the same room into whieh he had been borne 
so many years before, after the accident at the " forge 
pool ; " he lay on the same couch, and beside him stood 
Mr. Dixon and Josiah Morris. The doctor had ex- 
amined his bums, and found them to be more painful 
than serions. It was probable that the skin of his face 
would peel off, but there would be no permanent dis- 
figurement. He had evidently had a hard time of it 
during the trial of the steam-hammer, and being un- 
used to the work and heat, he had suflFered a good 
deal during the last hour, but had made no sign or 
complaint. Mr. Dixon had powdered Robert's face and 
hands with fine flour to exclude the air, so that he 
looked very ghastly lying there exhausted and in pain. 
Mr. Field was alarmed, and took the doctor aside to 
muke inqujuy as to the nature of the injuries. Esther 
knelt down beside the sufierer's couch, and spoke a 
few words of comfort close to his ear. 

** I am very sorry for thee, Robert," she said ; " it 
has been a dearly-bought victory." 

Mr. Dixon approached and took her hand. " He 
can't see or speak just now," he said gently ; " it is 
best to leave him quiet ; he will be ail right again in 
a week or two." 

vol.. m. x 
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Esther rose up and went to her own room ; she 
locked herself in and sent a servant to beg her uncle 
to excuse her from coming down to dinner. 

After dinner Mrs. Edward Maltby went up to see 
her nièce, and remained a long time ; her daughters 
went home early in the evening. The Eector waited 
patiently for his wife, who, when she came down-stairs, 
was very reserved and silent. She took her husband's 
arm and walked away without seeing Mr. Field, who 
was reading in the Kbrary trying to work off the 
unusual excitement of the day. When they had gone 
a little way the lady began to speak. 

" It is as I suspected, Edward," she said ; " Esther 
loves that young man with her whole heart. It is 
very unfortunate, and I think you are to blâme, as 
well as Mr. Field, for allowing them to be so much 
together." 

" Has she told you so ? " inquired the Eector. 

" How can you be so absurd, Edward ? Of course I 
can see it without being told. Esther would sooner 
die than tell any one, unless Robert Forster took it into 
his head to ask her the question." 

" Then, wife, I am sure he will never ask her with- 
out Mr. Field's consent or mine. If Jediah Field saw 
no objection by-and-by, I should hâve none : that is if 
it be as you think with Esther ; her happiness should 
be the first considération." 

" I hâve no patience with you," said Mrs. Edward, 
with évident vexation ; " Esther is fit to be the wife of 
an earl." 
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James Forster returaed homewards rather late that 
night ; lie had spent the evening at Mrs. Grimshaw's, 
where it was known he spent a good many evenings. 
Ever since the death of Jacob Grimsliaw there had 
been a considérable amount of intimacy between Mrs. 
Forster and the miller's widow : they were both women 
who had suffered affliction, and a common bond of 
sympathy had grown up between them. Mrs. Maltby 
had also taken kindly to the gentle, sad-looking 
lady ever since the death of Jenny Forster, whose 
mother seemed to hâve transferred her affection for 
her lost child to the living child who had been her 
companion for a little while in the miller's house. 
Mrs. Grimshaw was also very civil to James, who had 
been made the médium of communication between her 
and Mr. Field in certain arrangements for the transfer 
of the lease after her husband's death. James Forster 
was a steady persevering young fellow, rather reserved 
in manner and plodding in business habits. Mrs. 
Maltby, senior, had taken a fancy to him, although he 
was not one of " the Society ; " and as she did not see 
any other young fellow amongst the Methodists whose 
character would bear such strict investigation as that 
of the young clerk, she always welcomed him to her 
cottage, and allowed him to come and go whenever ho 
pleased. It pleased him to be there very often, and to 
spend a good deal of his spare time in the gardon, in 
the same light occupation which had long ago occupied 
the evenings of Jacob Grimshaw and Silas Clayton. 
The history of nations and of families repeats itself 
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at fixed intervals ; the " old, old taie " is ever new 
to the new génération, and Patty saw it repeated 
often enough without words between her bright-eyed 
daughter and James Forster, only James had no com- 
peting rival in the telling of it. 

Sometimes Patty thought sadly of the rival who had 

been unsuccessful in her case, who was still in volun- 

tary exile. Indeed, it would hâve been impossible net 

to think of him, as her mother corresponded with him 

regulariy, and never ceased to sound his praises. Of 

late the correspondence had increased a good deal ; 

there were tidings in it of another exile, with whom 

Silas had recently become acquainted in Australia, 

and of whom he had formeriy written to the Mis- 

sionary. Silas Clayton's last letter was dated from 

this man's home far up the country, sixty miles from 

Melbourne. He had brought to the exile the tidings 

of the proof of his innocence revealed in the convict's 

confession. Silas wrote that the victim of the con- 

spiracy which had been then disclosed was now a 

very rich man and much respected. Ile had made 

money at first in gold-mining, and subsequently ac- 

quired a rapid fortune in sheep-farming ; But was in 

féeble health, and hoped some day to retum home to 

establish his innocence, and see a son he had left behind 

an infant, if he wcre alive. He had, it appeared, de- 

termined never to see his son, or to reveal his own 

existence, so long as there was any doubt about his 

innocence. Silas added that his*friend's rcal name 

was James Bruwn, and that his sister had marricd a 
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Mr. Forster, the manager of large works at S- 



He wished Mrs. Maltby to make inquiries about the 
family, with whom it appeared Mr. Brown had leffc 
his boy. The last passage in tbe letter deKghted 
Mrs. Maltby's heart. Silas intimated his intention to 
retum home next year, and to pay her a long visit at 
Lauterdale. On the evening of the trial of the steam- 
hammer Mrs. Maltby gave this letter to James Forster, 
enclosed in an envelope, and asked him to give it to 
his mother. 

As James passed by the works on his way home, 
he thought he perceived a Hght in the Windows 
of the "new forge," which looked ont on the road. 
Corning doser he observed a young lad clinging to one 
of the iron-barred Windows, and peering in through a 
broken pane of glass. The young fellow jumped down 
on hearing the approach of footsteps, and attempted 
to run away. James Forster seized him by the collar, 
and discovered that it was the lad who had assisted 
Perks that moming. Yoimg Beardmore disengaged 
himself from his jacket and ran away, leaving the 
garment in the hands of his astonished capter. James 
Forster suspected that something was wrong: he 
listened, and distinctly heard the noise of steam 
escaping from the safety- valves of the boilers within. 
There were other noises, which he knew to be those of 
men shovelKng coals into the fumaces. He tumed 
and ran rapidly round the long range of buildings 
to the entrance-gateway of the works. It was closed 
and ail was silent; he rang violently at the watch- 
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man's bell, and waited fuUy ten minutes before the 
man appeared, looking drowsy and stupid as if he had 
been roused from sleep. The man made some excuses, 
and said be had been in a distant part of the works. 

*' Are there any hands engaged in the new forge ? '' 
inquired the manager's son. 

The man looked frightened now. James Forster 
seized him by the throat. " Tell me whom you hâve 
allowed to pass the gâte ! " 

** Please, sir, Job Perks ha' coomed for 's clothes as 
he left behind this arternoon." 

" Who else ? " 

*' Please, sir — Lord ha' mussy, don't choke me, an' 
1*11 tell the truth — the delegate's inside wi' Perks ; he 
said he wanted to take care o' Job, who's drunk an' 
savage. Don't go nigh 'im for your life. I durstna' 
refuse the delegate, as bein' in the Union mysen." 

James Forster hurled the man to the ground, and 
rushed on through the works to the strong plated iron 
gâte of the forge, which was a fire-proof building. He 
found it partly open and looked in. There, in the 
centre of the forge, stood the giant blacksmith wield- 
ing a great sledge, and busily engaged in deînolishing 
the largest of the steam-hammers. He had broken 
and destroyed ail the light gearing, and was doing his 
utmost to fracture the cylinder. The place was half 
full of steam from the boilers, at which a man was 
stoking vigorously ; the fire-doors were open, and 
the flame which streamed out from the overcharged 
fumaces lit up the whole of the building with a lurid 
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glare, whilst the two fiends within wrought at the 
work of destruction. James Forster eaw at a glance 
that the object of the smaller man was to blow up the 
boilers, and so eonceal the ruin being wrought by 
Perks. He observed ako that the safety- valves were 
heavily loaded down, and yet the steam was fizzing 
and screaming through them with a shrill noise. To 
venture in might be death, either at the hands of Perks 
or from the inévitable explosion. He drew back, 
rolled the great iron gâte home in its grooves, anJ 
shot the extemal boit into its place; then he sped 
away as fast as he could run eut of the works, in the 
direction of his home. As he passed the Windows of 
the forge again, he sprang up on a sill and looked in 
for an instant. He saw the delegate inside at the gâte 
endeavouring to force it open, and heard him calling 
loudly to Perks for assistance, but Perks was too 
intent on his work, and evidently did not hear. James 
Forster jumped down and ran up the road to his home. 
The door was closed, but there was a light in his 
father's room on the ground floor. Mr. Forster was 
sitting up waiting for his son's return, and was angry 
and impatient. His hands were swathed roimd with 
Knen bandages, and his blistered face covered with 
some unguent, but he had refused to go to bed until 
his son retumed. 

" Father, Perks is destroying the forge. He is 
trying to blow it up. I hâve seen him myself," breath- 
lessly exclaimed the young man. 

Mr. Forster tumed and took two large loaded pistols 
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iron and wood, and débris of every kind rained round 
about him for several minutes ; he was struck in many 
places, and at last escaped within doors only to hear 
crash upon crash over his head as heavy objects fell on 
the roof and penetrated to the bedroom floors. Mrs. 
Forster had taken refuge with her son and the servants 
in the cellars of the house, and remained there in terror 
for some time. 

The Sun rose next morning on a scène of wreck and 
dévastation nearly equal to that which appeared after 
the flood. The new forge was in ruins ; many of the 
old buildings roimd about were much injured; most 
of the Windows of the new works were blown in, and 
the roofs were riddled as if by cannon shot. Pièces of 
iron were imbedded in the walls, and stuck out in 
fantastic shapes. One of the great boilers lay across the 
road, another was scattered in twisted broken plates ail 
over the place. The huge frame of the largest steam- 
hammer still stood up amidst the gênerai chaos, but was 
fractured in many places. The two smaller machines 
were prone on the floor. The only thing that had 
escaped injury was the set of old tilt-hammers, which 
could best hâve been spared. As for the man who 
had worked them so long, and who had wrought this 
mischief, his huge body had been torn in small pièces 
and scattered to the four winds of heaven. His com- 
panion, ** the delegate," was found half dead and 
dreadfully injured under a mass of the roof near the 
gateway, at which he had striven in vain to force an 
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exit. There are victories which are worse than defeat, 
and Mr. Forster's was one of them. 

îlr. Field and his manager stood amidst thé wreck 
of the " new forge," as they had stood once before 
when contemplating the dévastation wrought by Jacob 
Grîmshaw. Their hearts were full of bittemess. Only 
last evening, after dinner, Mr. Field had written letters 
accepting large orders, portions of which he had hoped 
would be executed by the splendid machinery he had 
seen in opération during the aftemoon. Now it would 
be necessary to rescind his contracts, a thing that was 
always galling to his proud spirit. Mr. Forster looked 
round in wrath on the workmen who were standing 
moodily about. 

" This is the work of your trades' union and your 
delegate," he said bitterly. *' Go to him and his 
friends for employaient and wages, or starve as you 
deserve to. I wish he had blown every one of you into 
atoms with Perks." 

" Where is the wretch at présent ? " said Jediah, 
alluding to '* the delegate." " I suppose it was chiefly 
his doing." 

** Yes, it was ail his doing," replied the manager. 
** He drugged those men yesterday, and being defeated 
in his object, he maddened Perks with drink and brought 
him hère to do this. I hâve never yet seen the fellow, 
but I am told he is badly injured, and lies dying in 
Beardmore's cottage. I am sorry he was not destroyed 
with his ignorant victim. I wish ail the * delegates ' in 
England had been together in this building last night. 
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Then we should hâve no more strikes iintil a fresli crop 
of idle scoundrels had grown up. They are the curse 
of tlie manufacturîng population, and sliould be tried 
for conspiracy ail round, and transported or hnng." 

" I suppose there is nothing for it but to put ail this 
to rights again," said Jediali, wishing to change the 
subject. 

" Yes, it must be reconstructed," said Mr. Forster 
gloomily; **but no trades' unionists shall ever enter 
thèse Works with my knowledge or consent." 

** Of course not," said Mr. Field. "Let it be one 
of thy rules. I shall support thee in the matter." 

They turned to go away, and beheld the Rector 
coming to meet them. 

" Mr. Forster," said thelatter, "there is a man in a 
dying state at Nat Beardmore's. He wishes to see you 
before he goes hence. He said you would be sure to 
corne if you knew that his name was Stevens." 

Mr. Forster started and turned pale. " Stevens," 
he said slowly. " I once knew a man of that name ; 
the greatest scoimdrel that ever breathed, and a 
Methodist, too." 

** There are lots of scoundrels who are not Method- 
ists," replied the Rector. ** This man is the ' trades' 
delegate,' who has troubled the Dale and caused this 
mischief. It appears it was not the worst crime he 
committed in his lifetime. He wishes to make a 
déclaration on his death-bed. Perhaps, as Mr. Field is 
a magistrate, he will be so good as to attend and take 
his déposition." 
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" I will go at once, with pleasure," said Jedîah. 
"Send some one up to the offices, and tell young 
O'Reilly to follow us ; he iinderstands how thèse things 
should be properly donc." 

In a little while they stood in a room of Nat 
Beardmore's cottage by the bedside of the " delegate," 
who was evidently within a few hours of the end of hîs 
career. He had been dreadfully scalded by the escaping 
steam and hot water, and the lower part of his body had 
been crushed by a falling beam ; but he was still per- 
fectly conscious, and spoke with cleamess. 

*'I remember you very well," said Mr. Forster, 
when he looked on his pallid features. " No doubt you 
do not forget our last meeting." 

The wretch raised himself on his elbow and said, 
" John Forster, spare me your reproaches now. Tell 
me, is your brother-in-law alive ? " 

"He is alive," said the manager, who had that 
moming perused the letter which Mrs. Maltby had 
given to his son. " You sent hîm to a living death, 
but Providence has mercifully preserved him. Ail that 
you can do now is to clear his character from the stain 
of the crime you perpetrated. Your accomplice met 
his fate, and confessed his part in it long ago." 

Stevens lay back, and heaved a great sigh of relief. 

" It has weighed on every hour of my life," he said; 
** it has blackened and withered every effort I made to 
eam a livelihood ; it has hidden God's mercy from my 
eyes. I should not hâve minded if it had been you. 
You were always my enemy; but he never did me 
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any harm, — he tried to do me good. I struck at you 
through him, and the blow bas fallen on my own head 
at last. I came here in secret to tliwart and defeat you 
in your business. I bave met tbe fate I deserve ; but 
before I go to my account, for bis sake and bis son's 
sake, I wisb to make a clean breast of it. I will tell 
you bow it was done, and you wiîl find tbe proofs of bis 
innocence in tbat box wben I am gone. I bave no 
bope of ever seeing beaven. I cast tbat bebind me 
long ago ; but it may lessen my torment in bell. It 
will, perbaps, sborten bis unjust punisbment on eartb." 

Tbe clerk O'Reilly entered at tbis moment witb 
writîng materials, and sat down to take tbe statement 
of tbe forger from bis lips in tbe présence of Mr. Field, 
wbo looked on and listened witb interest. It was a 
long story of crime. It is needless to repeat it. Had 
tbe misérable wretcb wbo lay tbere exercised, in any 
legitimate business, one-tentb of tbe ingenuity be bad 
used to rob bis employers and tben to fasten tbe guilt 
on anotber, be would bave made a fortune. His story 
filled up tbe blanks in tbe conviens confession, and wben 
it was ended Mr. Field signed tbe déposition in tbe 
présence of witnesses. Tben tbey ail went fortb except 
tbe Rector, wbo remained to pray witb tbe dying 
sinner. Towards evening, mortification set in rapidly, 
and before midnigbt be was no more. , 

Mr. Field walked solemnly away witb Mr. Forster, 
wbo was stern and silent. 

" Wbo is tbe son of wbom be spoke ? '* inquired 
Jediab. 
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** He is called Robert Forster," replied tlie manager. 
"There is no longer any necessity for concealment. 
His father, the victim of that man's crime, was the 
nephew of your correspondent who introduced us. 

"My valued friend John Brown of S !" ex- 

claimed Jediah. 

'' The same." 

" Verily ! " 

Mr. Field walked on in silence for some minutes. 

** Who was Robert Forster's mother ? " he inquired 
at length. 

" She was my sister, and she died of a broken heart. 
I adopted the boy, and I believe I hâve done'better for 
him than for my own son. It was with the view to his 
advancement in life that I consented that he should 
live altogether with you, even though it involved some 
seeming harshness on my part." 

" I am glad that he has resided so long with me," 
said Jediah. " I hâve always taken a deep interest in 
him. I hâve watched him narrowly, and hâve never 
had a shadow of cause for complaint." 

" Nor bave I," said the manager. " He is the ablest 
man of his years I hâve ever known, and understands 
how to manage workmen far better than I do. They 
seem to like and respect him, although he is strict 
enough. Do you know, Mr. Field," he continued, in 
a tone of deep seriousness, ** I often think that my 
coming hère was a mistake, and an injury to your 
business. I feel that I am wanting in certain qualifica- 
tions which are essential in one who has to deal with 
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large masses of ignorant workmen, and I cannot repair 
the want of which I am conscious. My heart was 
hardened long ago by the events ôf which you hâve 
just heard. I was recovering somewhat from the feel- 
ing of intense bitterness and isolation when I lost my 
little girl, since then my nature has become steeled 
altogether. When the works hâve been reeonstructed, 
I wish you would relieve me of their charge. I want 
rest, and perhaps I shall find something to do which 
will suit me better, and give me time to think. Robert 
will soon be able to take my place, and the change 
will be decidedly to your advantage." 

" I imderstand perfectly," replied Mr. Field, with 
unusual émotion. ** I too was hard and inflexible. I 
made great mistakes. I might hâve gone on making 
still greater ones, and ended in a misérable, ëelfish old 
âge. I know that I hâve been saved from this. I thank 
God for it," he continued, as his eyes fiUed with tears. 
" Something was givenme to love. An angel was sent 
to dwell with me. Her présence has sweetened my 
life, her gentleness and goodness hâve softened and 
purifiedmyheart. Thouknowest whomlmean. Esther! 
Esther the belovèd ! I hâve alwayg felt deeply for thy 
bereavement. I could not live if I were bereft of my 
darling. I cannot bear to think that she should be sepa- 
rated from me. It has been one great object of my life 
80 to contrive that she should not go far from me when 
she marries, and that she should marry some one who 
would take my place some day, at the head of this great 
business. I know no one more likely to be fitted for it 
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than Robert Forster, and it was my intention to make 
him a partner before long. I had thougbt also of thy 
son James, and intended that he sbould one day fill 
the place of Josiab Morris. Now that I hâve told thee 
this, I trust thou wilt be happier and take fresh courage. 
If this wanton destruction of the works had taken place 
some years ago, I should hâve sent the men adrift and 
retired from business. But I am determined not to be 
beaten, and I rely on thee to help me through. The 
men will grow wiser and better in time ; let us try to 
teach them and to learn ourselves." 

Mr. Forster was amazed at this speech. He could 
scarcely trust his ears, and stood dumb before Mr. 
Field, like a man in a dream. At last he found 
words. 

" Mr. Field," he said, " I do not know how to thank 
you. You haye given me new life and hope. I will 
serve you as long as both are left to me." 

Jediah held out his hand. It was the first time he 
had ever offered it to his manager. Mr. Forster pressed 
it warmly. Then Mr. Field took his companion^s arni 
and they continued their walk. 

" Robert should be told of this misérable man' s con- 
fession," said Jediah, as they approached Mr. Forster's 
house, " and steps should be taken to vindicate his 
father's character. I shall write to John Brown myself 
this evening, and also to Robert Lawson." 

"I do not know how to tell him," replied Mr. Forster. 
** It will, I fear, be a great shock." 

Mr. Field paused for awhile, and then his eyes 
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twinkled with a liappy thought. " I shall tell Estlier 
the story," he said merrily, "and ask lier to repeat 
it to Robert like a fairy taie. I hâve told lier many 
taies that had not half so pleasant a termination ; and 
she will best know how to tell tliis one." 
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CHAPTEE LIV. 

THE EXILE. 

** Across the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day, 

The happy princess follow*d him." 

Tbnntson. 

" A ND how did Estlier tell that story ?" I inquîred 
of Mrs. Somers, seven years after the taie had 
been told. 

" She told it very nicely and very well, as she does 
everythîng else." 

" Of course, my dear madam, that was to be ex- 
pected, considering who it !§ that has had charge of 
her éducation ; but I want to know the précise words 
she used, in order that I may write them down for the 
benefitofmyreaders.» 

*' Ne ver mind the précise words ; it was beautifuUy 
told — much better than you hâve told your story — 
that is sufficient ; remember you hâve to finish in the 
next chapter, and you nave a good deal to say. If 
you don't finish very shortly, I am certain you will 
drive the publisher out of his mind ; you hâve ex- 
ceeded ail reasonable limits already." 
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" But, my dear madam, every one will ,want to 
know how Esther contrived to tell thé young man 
that he was the son of a convict, without givîng hitn. 
that shock which Mr. Forster dreaded so mucli." 

''I hâve no patience with you!" exclaimed the 
good lady, " and I am sure your reàders hâve also 
lost ail patience. A * conyict ' indeed ! He was a 
martyr — a Christian martyr; that was what Esther 
called him, and that is what he was. It would take 
another volume to describe his life and character, — 
how he was cruelly betrayed, what he suffered, and 
how hef died. You may write it ail some day i^ 
another book, if the work you hâve written is suc- 
cessful ; but as no one would read a four- volume novel, 
and nobody could be got to print it, you must defer 
that story of Esther's for the présent. It was told to 
Robert as he lay there on that couch you are sitting 
on, whilst I sat hère where I am sitting now, and 
tried to hide my tears. When it was ended he got up, 
although he was very unwell, and took Esther^s hand 
and kissed it, and said, * I must bid you farewell ; my 
place is with him ; I must go to my father and bring 
him home.' Then he went away to his room, and in 
the morning, when Doctor Dixon came to see him, it 
was discovered that Robert was gone. He had left for 
Liverpool by the first train, and sailed next day for 
Australia. There were a great many letters on the 
table, which he had written during the night. One for 
Mr. Field, thanking him for ail his kindness, and one 
for Mr. Forster about the works, begging him to treat 
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the men with less severity. There was a very long one 
for Josiah Morris, about things he left behind — designs 
for a cottage hospital, a literary institute and echool of 
desicm, for baths and wash-houses, and many other 
things. Tbey are ail built now, and you can see them. 
There were also private letters to Mrs. Forster and 
James, telling them he could not trust himself to 
see them and bid them good-bye ; but there was none 
for my precious pet. She looked very misérable for 
weeks after, and I knew by her eyes in the momings 
that she had been weeping over-night ; then I sent 
Ruth to sleep in her room, but they both kept me 
awake talking half the night about Robert ; I conld 
hear them in the next room. At last I had to beg 
Mr. Field to allow me to take Esther away to London, 
and pay a long-promised visit to the Lawsons, 
where we had been so often invited; but I did not 
know that Esther had got from Mrs. Forster ail tîie 
letters and documents connected with the case of 
Robert's father — the convict's confession, and that of 
the 'delegate* — and how she set to work with Mr. 
Lawson to hâve it ail cleared up. 

** A few days after Robert left, Mr. Brown arrived 
from the north. You know he is a Member of Parlia- 
ment, aild a very influential man ; also a very old 
friend of Mr. Field's. He was very unhappy about it 
ail, and said that at one time he had intended to make 
Robert's father a partner in his business, and that now 
he would hâve the value of the partnership computed 
from the date of the unjust conviction, and hand the 
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amoiint over to Mr. Field in trust for Robert, as some 
compensation for the error lie had been led into. 
Mr. Brown came up to London also, and saw Mr. 
Lawson, and both together never ceased to worry the 
people at the Home Office untU the documents which 
Mr. Purkiss had forwarded to the Secretary were 
recovered. Even then there was great neglect and 
circumlocution, and a tedious investigation by the 
Crown lawyers, until Mr. Brown asked sharp questions 
in the House of Gommons as to the cause of the 
delay. At length one day a scroll of parchment, with 
a great many seals and signatures, was deUvered at 
Mr. Lawson's office, purportîng to be the Queen's 
pardon for an offence that had never been committed, 
and for which the innocent man had suffered the full 
term of pimishment. Esther was very indignant at 
the wording of the document, and would not be satis- 
fied even when Mr. Lawson explained to her that it 
was a mère form, and part of an old fiction that ' the 
Crown can do no wrong,' and therefore must not admit 
that wrong has been done. Old Mr. Brown sat by and 
heard her argue the point with Mr. Lawson, and the 
same night he put a notice on the paper in the House, 
that he would move a resolution to the effect that that 
old fiction should be abolîshed and done away with ; 
and only consented to withdraw his notice after the 
First Minister had risen in his place and stated that 
the Government was perfectly satisfied that James 
Brown was innocent, and promised that a short bill 
would be introduced by the Attomey-General, de- 
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claring that such was the case, and reversîng the 
sentence. You can see a copy of it, signed by the 
Queen herself, over the mantel-piece in the library at 
the Abbey. When it was received by Mr. Lawson he 
brought it to Esther, and she sent it out to Robert to 
AustraKa, with a little note which she showed me. 
There were only three words — ^Do not forgetJ They 
were words which Esther's grandfather had spoken to 
Robert on his deathbed, many years ago. I did not 
know at the time what they really meant, but I know 
now, and you know very well. You hâve seen the 
resuit in the présent state of the works, and the im- 
proved condition of the workmen. There are no more 
*strikes' or quarrels of any kind, and Lauterdale is 
one of the healthiest places in England. Now I must 
leave you to attend to my housekeeping. By-and-by 
I am going out to drive with Mr. Field and my father. 
We shall meet again this evening at the Abbey. Ruth 
will go for a walk with you in the Dale ; she will tell 
you more about the people than I can. Ruth knows 
everybody, and is fond of gossiping in the cottages ; 
she will give you a lesson in the dialect of the people, 
in which you are sadly déficient. Mind you do not 
forget to call on the Rector and his sister, Mrs. Clayton. 
Good-bye for the présent." 

Mrs. Somers gave me her hand and went out. Pre- 
sently she returned with a sly smile on her gentle face. 

" Do not forget to mention," she said, "that our Esther 
is Esther Field still, and will never change her name. 
You are fond of tantalizing your readers ; you did so 
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very much in the first two volumes, which I hâve read 
with impatience ; you may as well continue your bad 
practice to the end. You must explain how she might 
hâve been Countess of Lauterdale if she pleased, and 
could not be plain Mrs. Brown. You know ladies 
always look at the end of the third volume when 
they are half-way through ; if they saw such a name 
as Esther Brown they would shut up the book. 
Good-bye again. Do not be late for dinner, or you 
shan't see the children. Hère is Ruth with her bonnet 
on ; go out with her, and see the things that hâve 
come to pass since you were hère last." 

Mrs. Somers is gone for good this time, and in her 
place in the doorway stands the " gipsy girl " of old, 
with laughter in her eyes ; she is to be my guide, com- 
panion, and friend for the day. I beg for a moment 
to seal up and dispatch those sheets I wrote last night 
to the printer, who is crying out for "copy;" and as 
they will therefore follow hère, the reader must take 
them as they come. 

When Robert Forster started so suddenly for Aus- 
tralia there was no doubt that he had received a severe 
shock. His sensitive inind was filled with grief and 
shame, and bis heart was wnmg with anguish. He 
did not dare to look again in the faces of the friends 
around him ; he could not bear to be pitied as the son 
of the unfortunate man who had been tried, convicted, 
and trànsported for felony, although his father's inno- 
cence had been fiilly established before the sad story 
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was told. Buming with indignation, he fled away at 
once to the nearest port from whicli he conld obtain a 
passage to Australia, and finding a large clipper about 
to sail he went on board at once. Jnst as the vessel 
weighed anchor he wrote a few words to Esther, and 
dispatched them by one of the boatmen leaving the 
ship. The man put the note in his pocket, and 
neglected to post it for some weeks after, when Robert 
was far away at sea. It was forwarded to Esther in 
London, to the house of Mr. Lawson, where she was 
then staying with Mrs. Somers. It was a hurried 
note, informing her that he was on his way to Mel- 
bourne ; thanking her for the manner in which she had 
broken to him the intelligence of his father's position, 
and intimating that he meant to share his exile, 
and would never return to England iinless he coidd 
retum without a trace of dishononr adhering to his 
namo. He hoped that steps would be taken by the 
head of the firm with whom his father had been 
engaged when the forgeries were discovered, to undo 
the injustice of which they had been made the un- 
^villing instruments, and that Mr. Field would bring 
the matter to their immédiate notice. The note was 
simply signed " Robert," as if the writer were in doubt 
as to his right to add any sumame. In a postscript 
he asked that any letters on the subject should be 
addressed to him at the post-office, Melbourne. 

Esther showed this note to Mr. Brown, and sent a 
copy to Mr. Field, both of whom were already actively 
engaged in carrying out the wishes of the writer. She 
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wrote a very kind letter to Robert in reply, detailing 
ail that was being done in London, and promising that 
no pains would be spared to clear the character of his 
father, and begged that Robert woidd write often and 
let them know of his movements, hoping also that he 
would speedily return. She showed this letter to Mrs. 
Somers, and debated much with that good lady as to 
the address. Esther was of opinion that she should 
still direct to Robert Forster ; Mrs. Somers thought it 
was probable he would now assume his own proper name 
— Robert Brown ; finally a compromise was eflected, 
the letter was addressed to Robert Forster Brown, 
and unfortunately on that account it was not delivered 
to the person for whom it was intended until long after. 

At that time the voyage to Australia generally 
occupied a period of four or five months, and it was 
nearly six months from the date of his departure before 
Robert reached the up-country station on the Camp- 
aspie River, where hiô father resided. He discovered 
the locality after many fruitless inquiries, by applying 
at the head-quarters of the Wesleyan Mission in 
Melbourne, and there obtaining the address of Silas 
Clayton. The vessel by which Robert arrived also 
brought letters for Silas fiom Mrs. Maltby, stating that 
the Forsters resided in her neighbourhood, and her belief 
that James Forster was the son of his friend Mr. Brown. 

The shrewd little widow imagined that, in consé- 
quence of the superior position of Robert, he must be the 
real son of the manager. She was glad to think that the 
young man who was so attentive to her pretty grand- 
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daughter would be lîkely to inherit a great fortune, and 
she urged Silas to retum to Lauterdale with his friend. 
But the friend was just then very ill, and unable to 
undertake the joumey even if he were inclined to 
do so, which he was not. He had decided to wait and 
see if the relatives whom he believed had once deserted, 
and tumed their backs on him, would now take steps 
to undo the wrongs he had suffered, and then welcome 
him home as one who was entirely innocent. He feared 
that he was totally forgotten, and in the despondency of 
illness he almost hoped that such was the case. The iron 
had entered too deeply into his soûl. The bittemess of a 
death in life had been tasted too long to leave much 
appetite for the sweets of the new life which awaited 
him. For one thing only he longed, with the deep 
yeaming of a wounded heart, to look on the face of his son 
before death closed his eyes for ever on a world which 
had been too hard for him. For that son he had toiled 
in exile ail thèse later years to acquire wealth, hoping 
that if he himself were not permitted to leave behind 
him an unblemished name, at least he might be able to 
bequeath to his heir the means of taking up a position 
in life, to which money is offcen the easiest stepping-stone. 
His sole ambition was to purchase an estate in England 
for his son, of whose existence he was assured, and with 
this object he was engaged in realizing his property 
when he succumbed to an illness brought on by over- 
exertion in a trying climate. 

On the evening when Robert rode into the " station," 
Mr. Brown lay on a couch under the shade of the wide 
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verandah of his house. The day had been intensely 
hot, and he had been feverish and restless until the sun 
went down. Then he felt worn out and exhausted and 
inclined to doze. He closed his eyes as if in sleep. A 
thin, pale man who sat beside him rose up and carefuUy 
folded a letter which he had just read to the invalid. 
It was Mrs. Maltby's letter, and the reader was Silas 
Clayton. Just then he heard the sound of horse's feet 
ïapidly approaching the house from the other side. 
Silas got up and passed through to the front door. 
A young man sprang from the saddle, and asked if 
Mr. Brown was at home. ** I présume," he said, " I 
ara addressing Mr. Clayton." 

Robert had observed the eut of Silas' black cloth coat. 

- Yes." 

" I am Mr. Brown's son." 

Silas raised his hand, and motioned to Robert to be 
silent. " He is asleep close by," he said; " do not wake 
him suddenly. He has been very ill." 

Silas turned and cautiously led the young man back 
through the open doors. 

" There he is," he whispered, pointing to the wasted 
figure reclining in the shade. " Be cautious ; sudden 
joy may kill him." 

Robert crept up close to his father's side. He knelt 
down and took one thin hand in his own. It was 
the left hand, and there was a deep scar round the 
wrist; he guessed at once what that meant. He 
raised the hand and kîssed it. Just then his father 
woke. 
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" Mr. Ckyton," he said, " I hâve been dreaming that 
he bas corne." 

" He is there," said Silas, pointing to the kneeling 
figure. 

"Where.^" 

Mr. Brown tumed and raised himself on hîs elbow to 
look in the stranger's face. Robert flnng his arms 
round him. 

"Father," he said, "I am hère.'' And then his 
tears rained over those pale, wom features, washing away 
the lines of sorrow from the sunken cheeks, cooling the 
fevered brow on which they fell, and bringing healing 
to a heart surcharged with bittemess. 

Silas Clayton shrank from beholding the sacred joy 
of that meeting — a joy akin to that of angels over a 
soûl that is saved. He went to his own chamber, and 
knelt down to thank God that he had been chosen to 
bind up the broken heart of the man he loved so well. 

There is no medicine like joy. In a few days Mr. 
Brown was about again and in the saddle. Robert rode 
beside him on a splendid horse, and the father taught 
the son to ride as Australians only can. They went 
ail over the large " station '' amidst vast flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle, and visited the great wool-sheds, 
shearing folds, and melting houses. It was ail new 
and interesting to Robert. He saw how easily fortunes 
were roUed up in a simple business like this, where 
very few hands were required, and often compared it 
in his niînd with the difficulties of the business at 
Lauterdale. It appeared to him a much better thing to 
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be a " squatter" than an îronmaster, and far easîer to 
manage slieep and cattle than to control workmen. 

For six months in the year, on the Campaspie plains 
there was very little to do but to look on whilst the 
floeks increased and multiplied, foUowing out the great 
law impressed on them at création. Then came the 
busy time of washing, shearing, and wool-pressing, the 
time for branding cattle and melting tallow, and after 
that the season of rest and enjoyment, when Robert and 
his father drove down to Melbourne, just six months 
after his arrivai in the colony, and a year since his 
departure from Lauterdale. During ail that time he 
had never received a line from England. He had 
written to Mr. Field and to Mrs. Forster, with the intelli- 
gence of haying discovered his father ; but the mail by 
which thèse letters were sent was lost. Silas Clayton 
had gone home three months before. He was now 
comparatively a rich man for a missionary. Mr. Brown 
had given him a chèque for two thousand pounds, and 
insisted on his accepting it. It would purchase an 
annuity more than sufficient for his very moderate 
wants on his arrivai home, in addition to which he 
would be entitled to a moderate pension from the 
Society, eamed by long years of zealous labour in the 
mission service. In conséquence of his absence no 
further information was received from Mrs. Maltby's 
letters. 

Mr. Brown and his son took up their quarters in one of 
the hôtels in Melbourne, and Robert went out at once to 
the post office to inquire for letters. His father remained 
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behînd to look over the English papers just arrived. 
He was rather fatigued by the joumey, and said he did 
not feel well, and would sit down and rest. Half an liour 
afterwards Robert Forster burst into the room with a 
number of open letters and a prînted document in his 
hand ; he saw his father seated in an arm-chair, with a 
copy of the London Times on his knees. His head was 
thrown backward and rested on the chair, and his 
features wore a smile of peaceful happiness. His right 
hand rested with the index finger on a column in the 
paper headed "House of Gommons." It contained 
the Minister's speech in answer to Mr. Brown, and the 
promise that the Bill would be passed to afford relief 
to the victim who sat there so still and silent. Robert 
held a copy of the Act itself in his hand, in the preamble 
of which was set forth the fact of his father's innocence. 
Mr. Brown' s left arm hung down by his side, the arm 
that had worn a manacle so long. His son seized the 
wrist, and let it fall again in terror at its icy coldness. 
Joy kills as well as cures, and the " relief " which came 
at last to that guiltless, long-suffering, patient man had 
burst his noble heart in sunder. There are wrongs 
done upon earth which no Act of Parliament will set 
right ; to remedy which noither king, lords norcommons 
can do anything ; to repair which no scroll or monu- 
ment availeth. Let us hope that wrongs and suflTorings, 
such as those of James Brown, are redressed sevenfold 
in heaven. ïhere is some comfort in the thought that 

'^THEY WHO BEAB THE CK088 t»HALL WEAR THB CKOWN." 
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Esther's stay at Mr. Lawson's was made very 
pleasant to her. The génial soliciter took the warmest 
interest in the matter about which she was so anxious, 
and made unusual efforts to forward it. He also did 
his best to amuse the young lady, and insisted that she 
should take riding lessons, and as soon as Esther be- 
came tolerably proficient he rode out with her and his 
daughters in the parks whenever he could possibly spare 
time, and when he could not, his place was taken by his 
eldest son Fred, who was a rising young barrister. The 
Misses Lawson were very well known as accomplished 
horsewomen, and regular frequenters of " the Row/' and 
the présence with them of the beautiful stranger with 
her fresh country complexion, blue eyes, and fair hair 
soon attracted a good deal of attention, some of which 
was a little too pronounced on the part of maie loungers 
at the rails. Esther was not accustomed to being 
stared at, and did her best to get her portly companion 
between her and the idle observers on ail occasions, or, 
when Mr. Lawson was not présent, she took refuge in 
the midst of his daughters. One gentleman with an 
eye-glass constantly stuck in his eye was more per- 
sistent than any of the others, and finding that Esther 
rather avoided the spot he patronized, he betook himself 
to the saddle also, and foUowed the party about at a 
respectful distance. He rode very weU, and was 
evidently a gentleman, and well known to many of the 
habitués of the park. One day, during a little hait, 
he rode up with an old friend and client of Mr. Law- 
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son's. The client begged to be allowed to întroduce 
Lord Sawson, and after the nsual cérémonial and a few 
pleasant words, the young nobleman rode away with 
his companion. 

On the next occasion, Lord Rawson managed to get 
introduced to Fred Lawson, but Fred receîved his 
advances rather stiffly, and rode off with Esther and 
one of his sisters. Miss Letty Lawson remained 
behind with her father, and in a few minutes con- 
trived so that the latter coidd not help introducing 
the young lord, who entered into conversation, and 
then tumed his horse and rode beside her. After 
this he did his best to make himself yery agreeable 
to the whole party on every possible occasion. He 
had a great fimd of gossiping small-talk, and a droll 
way of saying things. The Lawson girls laughed 
at him a good deal, and he seemed rather to like 
being laughed at ; but Esther looked wonderingly 
at him out of her blue eyes, puzzled to understand 
how a man could talk so much, and yet say so 
little worth remembering. Fred Lawson could talk 
very sensibly and cleverly, and Esther liked to 
listen to him. He was also very kind to his sisters, 
and though he really was devoted to Esther, he did not 
bore her with impleasant attentions. When Mrs. 
Lawson looked out of her carriage Windows, and saw 
the young people on horseback chatting together so 
pleasantly, she was inclined to be very confidential with 
Mrs. Somers, who always accompanied her, and spoke 
to that lady of the great abilities of her eldest son, and 
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hîs increasing practice, concluding by mentioning, as 
usual, that she was " a. very happy wife and mother," 
which was true in substance and fact, notwithstand- 
ing tbat Mr. Lawson still continued to purchase en- 
gravings. 

Esther was a very industrious girl at thîs time, and 
got up early to leam lessons in Italian and German. 
She was attended by good masters in those languages 
during her visit, and made wonderful progress. She 
also went with Mrs. Somers three times a week to a 
great singing-master, although Mrs. Lawson wanted 
to hâve him corne to the house ; but this Esther would 
not Ksten to, alleging that " the scales" would drive 
every one mad. 

Mrs. Somers wrote regularly to Mr. Field once a 
week, reporting Esther' s progress, and praising her 
singing, and succeeded in persuading him to allow her 
^ to stay for a y car in London. He came up several 
times to see them and to transact business with the 
Bank of England ; Josiah Morris also came, and 
once the Rector paid his nièces visit, and told her 
ail about her old friends; but he^had nothing to say 
about that friend who had gone so far off. He had 
heard of him ; but his wife had impressed on him the 
wisdom of keeping his information to hîmself. 

" That feeling I spoke of may die out," said Mrs. 
Edward. " It is fitting that it should. Esther may 
meet some nobleman or wealthy man of family up in 
London, so do not spoil her chances." 

The Bector did as he was told, and said nothing 

VOL. III. z 
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about Robert, although Esther looked so wistfuUy in 
his faLce that it almost made him break his promise. 

Before the end of the year Esther suddenly asked 
Mrs. Somers to take her home, and beiag pressed for a 
reason, said that the evening previons Fred Lawson had 
spoken a few words to her in the conservatory. She 
wonld not say what the words were. Only she had 
answered " No," and wanted to go back to Lauterdale. 
Mrs. Somers had a little conversation with the lady of 
the hotise, who shed some tears, and was not quite as 
" happy a wife and mother" as usual. 

" I believe I love her more than I do any of my own 
daughters," said the solicitor's wife, *' and Mr. Lawson 
adores her. As for Fred, I know he worships the very 
groimd she walks on. I told him to wait until she was 
gone, and then to write to her. I knew he'd make a 
mess of it." 

" I don't think it would hâve made any différence," 
replied Mrs. Somers gently. 

" But it will make a great différence to poor Fred," 
answered Mrs. Lawson. " I suppose she is thinking of 
that silly Lord Rawson, who has squandered ail his 
fortune, and no doubt would like to spend Esther' s also, 
if he could get it." 

" No, she is not," said Mrs. Somers decidedly. " You 
may hâve observed that she avoids him as much as 
possible, and I hâve never seen her give the least 
encouragement to Fred. He has mistaken her natural 
sweetness of disposition for something else, if there is a 
mistake at ail." 
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Mrs. Lawson remained silent and sobbed a Kttle. 
She knew in her heart that Mrs. Somers was right ; 
but sbe was evidently much dîsappointed. At last she 
said, "Please, don't mention it to Mr. Lawson; he 
might be vexed with Fred." 

*' I sball not mention it to any one," replied Mrs. 
Somers ; " but, with your permission, we will leave 
to-morrow." 

Next day there was a very trying leave-taking. 
The girls ail clung to Esther and wept, except Miss 
Letty, who retired to her room intimating that the 
scène would be too much for her. Esther gave Mrs. 
Lawson a little silk purse for Fred, which she had 
worked with her own hands, and flung her arms 
round her and kissed her. She also kissed Mr. Lawson, 
who accompanied them to the station and was rather 
puzzled at the suddenness of the departure. Esther 
thanked him very much for his kindness, especially in 
that troublesome business with the Crown, and con- 
trived to be so éloquent that he was unable to ask her 
any questions. 

In a few days Esther resumed her quiet life in the 
Dale House, just as if such a place as London did 
not exist, and a few months after Mrs. Forster called 
and told how her brother had died at Melbourne. 
She brought a very sad letter she had received from 
Robert. He begged her to thank Miss Field for ail 
she had donc. Esther did not like to be called " Miss 
Field," but she took the letter to her own room, and 
read it over on her knees, praying that the writer 
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might be comforted. After thîs there were no letters 
for a long time. Robert had gone back to the 
** station." 

Dnring tbat year there was considérable excitement 
in the iron trade, and the works were unusually busy. 
Mr. Forster got on much better with the men, and 
orders flowed in apace, but the remittances in retum 
did not always keep pace with the delivery of the 
executed work, and consequently the strain on the 
capital of the business was greater than usual. Mr. 
Field was expending large sums in developing the new 
coal-field, from which there were prospects of a vast 
retum on the outlay at no distant date ; but he ofken 
looked anxious and worried. Sometimes he spoke of 
Robert Forster, and wondered why he did not write or 
return home. The ironmaster's wonderfiil business 
powers were overtaxed, and he frequently required 
assistance, which he knew coidd best be rendered by 
him who was absent. 

Why Robert did not write more frequently I do 
not know. The dull weight of grief lay heavy on 
him, and he was sick at heart, He was also busy 
selling stock, and negotiating for the disposai of the 
" station ; " and he was aggravated by vexations de- 
lays. He hoped each month to be able to announce 
his departure, but month after month passed on and 
still he was detained at Melbourne. Esther did her 
best to make excuses for him to her imcle, but the 
latter was evidently vexed and depressed in spirit. She 
then tricd to draw Mr. Field away from business 
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ôftener, on tlie pretext that she wished to see places 
in the neighbourhood. He accompanied her at first 
with a little reluctance, but soon became interested 
in thèse excursions, and enjoyed tbem. 

One day they visîted the Abbey at the other side of 
the river, a favourite place with both ; it was always so 
quiet and beautifiil there. Esther loved to watch the 
rooks in the trees, and as the birds had had the place 
ail to themselves for a long time, they had built a great 
many nests, and were a thriving colony. On this occa- 
sion, the visitors observed that the rooks were in great 
commotion, and on inquiry they were surprised to leam 
that the place was inhabited by members of the Earl's 
family. The lodge keeper said that the Countess had 
come down with Lord Rawson and some of the ladies. 
Just then Lord Rawson himself appeared in the avenue, 
and came up and spoke to Esther, who introduced him 
to her uncle. The young lord eamestly pressed them 
both to come in and see his mother and sisters, and 
would not be refused. Jediah was anxious not to appear 
rude to a nobleman from whom he had purchased the 
property at the other side of the river. They went 
in and stayed to luncheon ; and Esther was made ver^ 
inuch of by the noble old lady and her handsome 
daughters. Esther thought it a little singular on so 
short an acquaiatance. She never suspected that this 
sudden movement of the family was really an attack in 
force, undertaken at the suggestion of Mr. Twister, who 
confessed he saw no other way* than Lord Rawson's 
marriage with a rich heiress to save the fine old estate 
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from the hammer. From that pericnl for about six 
months the stratégie movement was carried on with 
consummate tact and skill. Mrs. Edward Maltby was 
enKsted early in the field and was a zealous ally. Lord 
Rawson appeared to take an extraordinary interest în 
the muséum and library of the Dale House, and was a 
constant visiter. The Countess became very fond of 
Esther, and frequently invited her and her uncle to 
visit the Abbey. 

One day Lady Lauterdale drove up to the Dale 
House and paid a long visit, and mentioned inci- 
dentally in a monrnful way to Mrs. Somers that the 
Earl was very ill up in town, and that she was obliged 
to leave the country to attend him in his illness, which 
she feared would end fatally. As she took leave of 
Esther she shed a few tears, — I hâve no doubt they 
were real. Then she Idssed her aflPectionately and put 
a little note in her hand, saying, " My dear, you will 
make an old woman and a young lord very happy if 
you can send a favourable answer." Esther retumed the 
dear old lady's kiss, and when she was gone she quietly 
opened her desk and wrote a few civil words declining 
the honour of becoming future Countess of Lauterdale. 

Next day Lord Rawson leffc for town, and had 
an interview with Mr. Twister, who wrote imme- 
diately to Mr. Lawson, oflPering the Abbey Estate to 
Mr. Field at the upset price of eighty thousand 
pounds. Mr. Field would hâve been very glad to buy 
the property, but he replied by retum post declining 
the offer, and regretting that he was obliged to do so 
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from want of funds. He began to understand now the 
meaning of the little campaign which had been under- 
taken in vain. His grey eyes twinkled a good deal at 
the discovery, but he said notbing. 

During the time that Lord Rawson was rusticating 
in the neighbourhood of Lauterdale, Mr. Twister had 
a hard time of it with his lordship's oreditors. There 
was only one way of inducing such men as Mr. 
Wrentmore to wait, and that was by convincing them 
that it was their interest to do so, or, in other words, 
by showing them that there was some chance of their 
being paid. Mr. Twister intimated to them that Lord 
Rawson was abôut to marry a rich and lovely heiress, 
and begged for time. He pointed to certain para- 
graphs in fashionable journals in confirmation of his 
statement. Mr. Twister had written them himself, on 
receipt of an over- sanguine letter from the Countess, 
and in some of them he had ventured to insert the 
real name of the lady referred to. Mr. Twister thought 
that such délicate stimulants would be useûil to the 
parties interested, but he did not reflect that it is 
muoh easier to put reports ôf this kind in circulation 
than to stop them when it is discovered that they hâve 
no foundation. Thèse paragraphs were extensively 
copied by other papers long after Lord Bawson had 
retumed to town in despair, and one of them was near 
causing a misfortune which would hâve materially 
aflPected the sequel of this story. 

A few days after the receipt of Mr. Field's letter, de- 
clining to purchase the Abbey Estate, a young gentle- 
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man in deep mouming called on Mr. Lawson, and sent 
in hi» name as Robert Brown. When he was admitted 
he began to tender liîs thanks to the solicdtor for the 
trouble he had taken in that matter with the Crown. 
Then Mr. Lawson knew at once who it was, and plea- 
santly requested the yisitor to be seated. 

'' You haye to thank one person more than any 
other for the success of our efforts," he said. " Miss 
Field was unwearied in her exertions to accomplish 
the object in view, and but for her great influence with 
Mr. Brown he would never hâve persevered as he has 
donc. The old gentleman was her devoted slave, 
and made himself very disagreeable to the GJovemment 
until the * Act of Relief* was passed. I hope it was 
not too late ? " 

Mr. Lawson looked doubtftdly at the mouming 
habiliments of his attentive listener as he concluded. 

" I can never sufficiently repay Miss Field," replied 
Robert, with deep émotion ; " never — not if I were to 
dévote every hour of my life to her service. I do not 
know how to express the depth of my gratitude. She 
is &r above the reach of any praise of mine, like a star 
in the heavens. I am also deeply indebted to you and 
to Mr. Brown and Mr. Field. It is well for me that I 
had such excellent friends. My father had only one 
friend in his lonely exile — a Wesleyan missionary, who 
was the means of rescuing his name from dishonour, 
which sooner or later would hâve been reflected on 
me. Now I can stand erect and look in the face of my 
fellow-men without shame ; but the ' Act ' which restored 
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my father to hîs proper place in socîety bereft hîm of 
life, and I am hère alone to mourn his loss. For six 
short months we were together ; to me it was like a 
foretaste of the happiness of heaven. He was a man 
whose heart overflowed with natural aiïection ; he 
loved me too well ; he was content to live and die 
under the ban of an unjust sentence in order that no 
shadow mîght fall on my life ; he concealed the fact 
that he was suffering from a diseased heart lest it 
should cause me any aûxiety. The *Act of Relief 
was not too late, only the bare intelligence of it re- 
lieved him from a life of suffering. He is in heaven 
and at rest, wearing a martyr's crown. He trusted 
solely in the Great Martyr, who never deserted him in 
the darkest hour — who took him to Himself in the 
moment of his triumph over wrong and injustice." 

Robert was deeply affected, and bowed his head in 
his hands to hide his tears. 

" It is a sad story/' said Mr. Lawson ; " one of the 
saddest I hâve ever known — but it is not wise in you to 
dwell on it. There is a life of usefulness before you, 
and time will heal your grief — time and work. Is 
there anything I can do for you ? I wish you would 
come and dine with me this evening. A little cheerful 
Society will do you good." 

" You are véry kind — ^very kind indeed ; but I am 
not fit for Society at présent, I am sick at heart. I 
did not call to trouble you with ail this ; indeed I came 
on a matter of business. The chief object of the later 
years of my father's life was to accumulate a fund with 
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whîch he proposed to purchase an estate in England 
for me. I wish to give eiïect to his intentions ; perhaps 
you can assist me to do so. He left me a large fortune, 
and I wish to invest a portion of it in land." 

" I can find you the very tliing you want/' replied 

Mr. Lawson with alacrity. He touched his call-bell, 

and desired the clerk who appeared at the summons to 

.step across the way to Mr. Twister, and beg him to 

look in. Mr. Twister retumed with the messenger. 

It is needless to follow the negotiations which en- 
sued. Robert knew the Abbey Estate very well, and 
before he went out Mr. Lawson had arranged ail the 
preliminaries of the purchase, and received instructions 
to complète the transaction as speedily as possible. 
Mr. Twister went back to his office rubbing his hands 
together, and issued sharp orders to his conveyancing 
clerks to fiimish the " abstract of title." 

The conveyance of land in England is not a thing 
that can be effected very rapidly ; the présent instance 
was no exception to the gênerai rule. The concurrence 
and signature of the old Earl, who was very ill, was 
necessary, as well as that of his son. There were 
also mortgages and bonds and judgments and post- 
obits to be dealt with. 

Robert grew weary of the delay ; he was misérable 
în London, and yet he deferred his return to Lauter- 
dale until the matter was completed. He desired to 
return as owner of the estate, and trusted to find 
relief in its management from the sorrow which clung 
to him. He shrank from a meeting with his friends 
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in the Dale House as a thing whîch wôuld reopen the 
woiind in his heart. He wished especially to postpone 
meeting Mr. Forster, and he had still in his mind an 
unpleasant feeKng that the manager had been too 
ready to acquiesce in the unjust sentence passed on his 
brother-in-law so many years ago, and had neglected 
to do anything during ail those years to discover the 
fate of the victim. Robert felt also that the secret 
had been improperly concealed from him too long, and 
indulged in imavailing regrets as to what might hâve 
been the resuit had he known the facts at an earlier 
date. He knew that Mr. Field wished him to résume 
the charge of a section of the business, and would pro- 
bably give him a share în the concem, but he felt his 
utter incapacity just then for taking any active part 
in life. His mind was fast sinking into a morbid con- 
dition ; there was a duU pain in the région of his 
heart — an utter distaste for life ; sometimes he wished 
that he could lie down and die, as the natives of certain 
South-Sea Islands are said to be able to do when they 
want to. He was like a stricken deer, anxious to 
avoid the herd, flying into solitude to moum, and 
moum, and mourn. 

It will be asked, did he not think of Esther ail this 
time? Had he no love in his heart for her — ^the 
companion of his youth, the true-hearted friend of his 
soûl who had done so much for him and his father ? 
He thought of her very often — every hour, almost 
every moment — thought of her with a deep reverential 
love akin to worship. As he had said to Jediah Field, 
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in the Dale House, he " loved lier as a dear sîster." 
They were thrown together so much, and slie was so 
young and lovable, that it was impossible to do other- 
wise ; his affection was still the affection of a brotlier, 
deepened and intensified by gratitude. He bad not 
seen her since her rapid development into womanliood, 
but be dreamt of her as one dreams of angels — as a 
being who dwelt in a higher sphère, unapproachable 
and etherealized, to be worshipped afar off as a star. 
When he wrote to her — and he had only written once 
since his return home — his letter was imbued with this 
feeling; his expressions of gratitude were boundless, 
and to Esther's simple mind they seemed extravagant, 
but there was no sentence in them that could be con- 
strued into love. There were words of deep respect 
which sounded cold and distant as she read them over. 
To her he appeared to hâve changed ; she was puzzled 
and troubled at the change, and knew not how to 
answer. She showed the letter to Mrs. Somers, who 
surmised that there was something wrong, and suggested 
to Mr. Field to go and see the writer. When Mr. Field 
arrived in town he was informed that Robert had gone 
away to the north on a visit to Mr. Brown. Jediah 
was more vexed than ever at hearing this. He said, 
with some bittemess, " He should hâve come to me 
first." And when he retumed home he was silent and 
constrained. Esther looked at him very sadly, but 
held her peace. 

In about a month Robert retumed to London ; he 
was in better spirits. Mr. Brown had been very kind 
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to hîm, and had done ail in liîs power to divert his 
mînd from its dîstress ; he treated Robert like a son, 
and understood from the very first the nature of the 
young man's over-sensitive character ; he took hîm to 
see the great works of which he was the proprîetor, 
and pointed out the împrovements that had been re- 
cently effected in the manufacture of iron and steel ; 
then they visited the wonderful establishment at 
Saltaire, where Robert beheld for the first tîme the 
enlightened System of management which pays as 
much attention to the comfort and welfare of the 
workmen as it does to the improvement of the 
machinery. He was delighted with the new town 
which has sprung up round the works, and is a model 
of what a well-drained, healthy town should be. 

On his retum to London he was informed that 
a day had been fixed to complète the purchase at 
Mr. Twister's office, and at the hour appointed he 
presented himself with the money. Mr. Crabbits ex- 
plained that in conséquence of some slight informality 
regarding stamps there would be a postponement of 
an hour, and requested him to wait in Mr. Twister's 
room ; he handed Robert a file of newspapers, and 
then retired to his cage in the hall. Robert glanced 
at the papers, and saw that passages in some of them 
were marked ; then he read the announcement of 
Lord Rawson's approaching marriage with Miss Field. 
The on dits were explicit enough, and were repeated 
and amplified in several joumals. During that hour 
of waiting Robert came to know the secret of his own 
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heart ; he sat there stunned and troubled^ pale and 
motionless, frozen to the innermost recesses of Lis soûl 
by the révélation that he was to lose Esther for ever. 
Now he knew that he loved her — ^loved her pas- 
sionately and fondly — ^to him she was no longer the 
angelic seraph, but the woman above ail others whom 
he worshipped, who could never be his, whom perhaps 
he had lost by neglect. Life had appeared to be 
dreary and desolate prevîously, now the future rose up 
before him as a blank horror to be endured in anguish 
tinged with remorse. 

He had just made up his mind to fly and leave 
everything behind him when Mr. Twister came 
bustling into the room with a great pile of title- 
deeds. He shook Robert by the hand, and started at 
the icy coldness of his touch. The yoimg man poînted 
to one of the paragraphs, and asked in a voice that 
soimded hollow and strange : " Is this true ? " 

Now Mr. Twister had felt some annoyance at the 
defeat of that little scheme of his. He was vexed at 
the idea that those ingénions paragraphs he had con- 
cocted were imtrue, although when he had written 
them he had been led to believe otherwise. He was 
grieved that the title-deeds of this fine property should 
pass from his custody to that of the rival firm over the 
way, and there was a trace of maKce in his tones as he 
answered : " Well, éo I hâve been informed. There is 
a little hitch for a time in conséquence of the transfer 
of this estate. Lord Rawson has been indiscreet, and 
has got into difficulties, but there are several finer 
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estâtes than tins in the family, and it îs expected he 
wiU succeed to them in a few days." 

Tliîs was an exaggeration, although the old Earl was 
really on his death-bed, and it had seriously aggravated 
his complaint to part with the property from which his 
title was derived. Just then Mr. Lawson entered with 
his clerk. Robert handed him a roU of notes, and sat 
silently by whilst the money was coimted and the 
title-deeds handed over. Then he rose, took his leave, 
and went away suddenly, to the astonishment of the 
solicitors. 

That evening Mr. Lawson received a letter from 
Robert, requesting him to prépare a "deed of gift *' con- 
veying the property to Miss Field as a présent from 
the writer on her marriage. He desired that it shonld 
be strictly settled on herself, and gave an address in 
Paris to which the document was to be sent to him for 
exécution. He also begged that the matter should be 
kept private until the event took place. On receipt of 
this letter Mr. Lawson sent his chief clerk to the hôtel 
at which Robert had been staying, where it was ascer- 
tained that the young man had gone abroad. Mr. 
Lawson was extremely puzzled, but he ordered that 
the deed should be prepared as directed, and forwarded 
to the address given. It was duly retumed prope^ly 
executed, with a remittance to oover Mr. Lawson's 
costs, and after that nothing more was heard of the 
donor for twd years. 



CHAPTER LV. 

QUEEN OF THE DALE. 
" Love is the crown of any life ; it crowns even the lowliest head." 

AUBRBAGH. 

A FEW weeks after the conveyance of the Lauter- 

dale property had been completed t;he Earl dîed, 

and Lord Rawson succeeded to the title and the 

small remainder of the estâtes, which were heavîly 

mortgaged. 

Six months after he was fooHsh enough to write 
again to Esther, offering his hand a second tîme, 
Probably he thought the yoiing lady might change 
her mind, now that he could immediately confer on 
her the title of " Countess." This time he received a 
very curt reply from Jediah Field — to whom Esther 
had handed the proposai — intimating that the honour 
had been declined once before and for ever. 

Mr. Twister was more fortunate later on, in negoti- 
ating what the papers termed " a matrimonial alliance" 
between the young Earl and the daughter of a wealthy 
cotton-spinner at Manchester, who took care that his 
money was strictly settled, and secured from his son-in- 
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laVs control. Tlie lady had ratlier high cheek-bones, 
and was said to labour iiiider an insuperable difficulty 
witb the letter H ; but she was duly presented at 
Court, as the papers said, " in feathers, lace, lappets, 
and diamonds,*' ail of which things, taken together, 
are supposed to bide a multitude of defects. The 
papers did not mention the maiden name or parentage 
of the new Countess, and when Robert Forster read 
the announcement at a little inn in the heart of the 
Black Forest, he concluded that the arrangement he 
had instructed bis soliciter to make had been per- 
fected. 

About the same time Mr. Lawson became uneasy in 
the possession of the secret, and relieved his mind by 
communicating it to the wife of his bosom, who 
thought proper to write and inform her friend Mrs. 
Somers, who told Esther. Esther was very grave at 
first, then she blushed and laughed, and drove over 
with Mr. Field to see the property, which was then 
managed by a steward appointed by Mr. Lawson. ^ 

A few days previously Esther had playfdlly told 
her uncle that she would never change her name. 
" I shall always be Esther Field," she said. 

And now, as they stood together undor the shadow 
of the great elms, Kstening to the loud cawing of the 
rooks, Jediah reminded her of her promise. 

" I shall keep my word," said Esther, " even if it 
involves the loss of this lovely place. Then Robert 
must retum and take back his foolish gift." 

" I wish he would retum ; I cannot understand 

VOL. m. A A 
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him at ail," replied Mr. Field sadly. " Esther, my 
beloved," he continued after a pause, " I am growing 
very old. I liad hoped to see thy husband before I 
died. There is only one man in the world to whom I 
think I might trust thee. There is some strange mis- 
understanding, or he would hâve been hère by thy 
side." 

Esther hung her head and remained silent. " If 
ever it should corne to pass that I should live hère, 
uncle," she said at length, " thou must corne and 
dwell with me. It will be better for thee than the 
Dale House, which is too near the works, and thou art 
in need of rest." 

*' I will go wherever. thou goest, darling ; I could 
not bear to be separated from thee. I should like also 
not to be very far from the works. This place would 
be near enough," he said, with a sigh. " It is a very 
lovely place ; there is nothing like it at this side of 
England. When the Abbey is put in repair it will 
be a princely résidence, and thou shouldst be the 
* princess/ Suppose we go about the world for a little 
time, and try to find the * prince ;' methinks he is not 
very far off." 

" Yes, uncle, let us go," exclaimed Esther with de- 
light ; " I should so dearly Uke to travel, if it were 
only for the sake of a little practice in speaking foreign 
languages." 

Within a week ail their préparations for a long tour 
were completed. Mr. Field set out with Esther and 
Mrs. Somers to find the wandering " prince" and see 
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the world. Ruth remained behind to take care of her 
grandfather. The travellers stayed a few days in Lon- 
don, ^jid made inquiries of Mr. Lawson, who could only 
give them the address of the hôtel in Paris to which he 
had forwarded the "deed of gift," — Meurice's, in the 
Rue de Rivoli. Mr. Lawson informed Mr. Field that the 
deed itself was irrévocable, and must take eflPect in the 
event of Esther's marriage. It could not be revoked 
by the donor, even with Esther's consent ; but in case 
of her death, unmarried, the property would revert to 
Robert, if he survived. Practically, it was strictly 
tied up pending one or other of the events named. 

" There is only one solution of the difficulty," said 
Mr. Lawson, smiling : " it would no doubt be a pleasant 
one for ail parties." 

" Robert should not hâve created a difficulty," said 
Mr. Field. " There would not hâve been any with 
me, even if he were as poor as Job." 

" Perhaps he saw a difficulty elsewhere. Twister 
tells me that the young man was under the impres- 
sion that your nièce was about to marry Lord Rawson. 
He saw some silly paragraphs in the newspapers. I 
am afraid Twister is at the bottom of the whole 
thing. I will go over and speak to him.'' 

In a few minutes Mr. Lawson returned and said, 
" It is as I expected. We had better insert an ad- 
vertisement in the Times," 

" No, don't do that," said Mr. Field hastily ; " it 
might compromise Esther. Do you know where 
Robert banked in London P " 
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" No, I do not/' 

" Tben we will go on to Paris to-nîght, and stay 
at Meurice*8. We may be able to trace him from 
thence." 

" The worst of it is you will hear of so many 
Browns at Meurice's and elsewliere/' said Mr. Lawson, 
'^ but I can suggest notbîng better/' 

At Meurice's they obtained some information. 
Robert's signature appeared in the books ; the porter 
and the head waiter remembered him very well ; he 
had stayed a month, and was a very melancholy 
young man ; he used to spend much of his time in 
the galleries of the Louvre, at the opposite side of the 
Street ; he had leffc for Brussels, and they had given 
him the address of the hôtel with which they corre- 
sponded. The little party remained a fortnight in 
Paris, and then proceeded to Brussels, and stayed 
there a week, but found no trace of the missing 
gentleman. They next visited the old towns of 
Belgiimi — Ghent, Bruges, Malines, Louvain, and 
Antwerp — seeing ail the churches, paintings, and 
muséums that were worth seeing, examining the 
registers of hôtels and the visitors' books in muni- 
cipal buildings. The name of Brown appeared often 
enough, and Jediah began to hâte the sight of it, but 

■ 

there was no Robert Brown. 

At Liège, Mr. Field inquired the name of the 
largest ironworks in the neighbourhood, and proceeded 
to the establishment of the Cockerill Company at 
Seraing. They were readily admitted. The manager 
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came out himself to show them over the vast concern ; 
he was an Englishman, and knew the Quaker iron- 
master very well by réputation ; he conducted them 
over the works, whîeh were very interesting, and 
invited them into his private room for refreshment. 
Esther suggested to her uncle to ask if Robert had 
ever visited the place. 

" Yes;" the manager remembered the gentleman 
very well — a young man in deep mourning, who knew 
ail about works and machinery, and had asked a great 
many questions. He had been in that room, and had 
written his name in the visitors' book, and had men- 
tioned that he was going up the Rhine and into 
Sjvitzerland. 

They looked at the book — there was the well-known 
signature ; and then they proceeded on the track, up 
the great rushing river, and onward to the land of 
lakes, mountains, and glaciers. It was ail very 
delightftd and new, and they enjoyed it thoroughly, 
with one solitary drawback« — ^the traces of the wan- 
derer were few and far between ; still there were traces, 
and Mr. Field was very keen at discovering them. 
When he was at fault, Esther came to the rescue with 
a clever suggestion. 

I will not pursue the tourists much farther. 
Esther's journal, closely and neatly written, contains 
an interesting account of their travels, but I am not 
at liberty to make any extracts, save one, which occurs 
very often : — " Found Robert's signature again to-day 
in the book at " so-and-so. " He was hère " on such 
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a date. Once there was a memorandimi tliat slie had 
counted the names of seventeen other Browns in ten 
pageS; and that some of them had written very silly 
nonsense în tlie book. Esther was begînning to dislike 
the name almost as mucli as Jediali Field did, but 
the feeling disappeared when the signature was that of 
him for whom they sougbt. Once there îs an entry, 
after a long interval during wbidi no signature was 
discovered, that she had kissed the page on which it 
reappeared, " when no one was looking on." That was 
at a little inn at an out-of-the-way place surrounded 
by woods, where the people spoke no word of Englîsh, 
although an English newspaper was taken for the 
benefit of visitors. It was in the Times,- at that inn, 
that Robert had read the account of the présentation 
of the Countess. 

Esther could now speak German very fluently ; she 
had inherited the family gift of a ready faculty in 
acquiring languages. She catechised the landlady as 
to the guest who had written his name on that page 
in her book, and described his personal appearaiice. 
The landlady remembered him very well. He had 
stayed there two months, studying the language, and 
used to take long walks in the forest. He had left a 
book behind ; she woiild show it to the " fraulein." 
The book was a small copy of " Childe Harold." On 
the first opening page Esther foimd the word 
** lanthe" struck out, and in its place her own name 
had been written. There were pencil notes in many 
other pages. Esthei* begged for the book, and said 
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she hoped one day to be able to retum it to tlie owner ; 
but she bas it in her possession still. 

After this they proceeded into Italy and spent the 
winter at Rome. One day they called at the studio of 
a great sculpter. Esther had saved a considérable sum 
out of the libéral allowance made to her by her trustées, 
and she was désirons to invest the amount in a marble 
monument to her parents, to be erected in one of theside 
aisles of the church at Lauterdale. The scidptor showed 
them many such works in progress. He pointed to one 
which he said was intended for an Englishman who had 
died in Australia. It was to be sent out to Melbourne. 
He said that the "signer" who had ordered it had 
made the original sketch himself. It was a female 
figure seated on a pedestal, and emblematical of 
Résignation. They asked to see the sketch. 

Mrs. Somers looked closely at the drawing, and said 
to Mr. Field, " It is the likeness of Esther ! What was 
the signor's name ? '' she inquired. 

" Brown — Robert Brown." He had recently gone 
back to England, but intended to retum when the 
figure was completed. He had left no address, but had 
paid the price in advance. No doubt he woiild soon 
come again. He was very particular about détails, and 
understood art very well. 

They arranged with the sculptor for the work re- 
quired, which was to be costly. Esther came often to 
see the model in progress, and one day the sculptor 
begged her to sit for a while whilst he moidded the 
face of the figure which the " signor" had sketched. 
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He had also observed the likeness, and in a few 
days he made it perfect. Esther left a little note 
with the artist, to be given to the owner of the figure 
when he retumed. It requested him to give the 
sculpter the benefit of hîs advîce and opinion in 
référence to the work she had ordered. Those monu- 
ments hâve been erected close together in the church 
at Lauterdale. The dust of the man whose name is 
incised on the pedestal of one rests beneath the océan 
wave in the calm depths of the sea. The other sleeps 
in a distant cemetery at Melbourne. 

Mr. Field also left a long letter with the sculpter for 
Robert. It told how they had sought him sorrowing, 
and begged him to retum home, Shortly after the 
ironmaster received letters from Josiah Morris telling 
of an impending crisis in the iron trade. Some large 
firms with whom they did business were in difficulties. 
Mr. Forster had entered on very extensive contracts, 
and launched out into bolder spéculations than usual. 
Josiah was evidently uneasy, and Mr. Field looked 
anxious when he read the letters. He decided at once 
to retum home, and in a week they were ail back at 
Meurice's in Paris. There were letters awaiting Mr. 
Field, — ^letters marked " immédiate" — and a telegram. 
He opened the latter first. It bore news of a great dis- 
aster at Lauterdale. The " old works " had been bumed 
down, and in endeavouring to eut off the communication 
with the new buildings, the manager had fallen with 
one of the roofs, and was much injured. The " new 
Works " were safe, but Mr. Field was urged to return 
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immediately. There was one ray of light în the last 
words of the gloomy message. " Robert is hère." The 
energetic old ironmaster tumed to the clerk in the 
office who had handed him the telegram, and inquired 
at what hoiir the next train left for Calais, and was told 
" within an hour." He decided to start immediately, 
and gave the necessary orders. Then he sought Mrs. 
Somers, and asked her to remain behind and rest for a 
day with Esther, as the journey to Paris had been a 
fatiguing one ; but Esther begged that she might 
accompany him, and next morning they arrived safely 
in London. 

Mr. Field read his letters on the journey, and it was 
évident they caused him grave anxiety. He also read 
the English papers at Dover, containing an accoimt of 
the fire ; but he did his best to hide ail unpleasant news 
from the ladies who accompanied him. When they 
were settled at their hôtel, he dressed himself carefiilly 
and went straight to the Bank of England. Jediah 
Field had never had occasion to sue for assistance from 
the Old Lady in Threadneedle-street, as he was now 
compelled to do. But many other ironmasters had 
visited her Court of Directors on the same errand during 
the week. She was in a chronic state of irritation, and 
had settled down înto the sulks. - Mr. Field was refiised 
the aid he sought unless he coidd deposit sufficient 
security . He required more than half a million of money, 
and offered to place the title-deeds of his vast property 
with the Bank. He was told that the securities would 
hâve to be properly examined before the proposai could 
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be entertained, and then he humed off to Mr. Lawson 
and gave hîm instructions. Mr. Lawson was of opinion 
that the proposed investigation would take some time. 
He promised to see the solicitors to the Bank as soon 
as possible, but feared they were very busy, as there 
was an absolute panic in London, and many large firms 
had suspended payment. He handed Mr. Field a 
telegram from Josiah Morris which he had just receîved, 
in which it was stated that a severe " run'* had set in on 
their bank at Lauterdale. Mr. Lawson advised Mr. 
Field to go down at once and to send up his title-deeds. 
The ironmaster went straight to the station, and 
departed with a sad heart. 

During his absence that moming a second telegram 
had been delivered at the hôtel at which Esther and 
Mrs. Somers were staying. They deemed it right to 
open it, as Mr. Field did not retum, and then Esther 
decided at once to go to Mr. Lawson's office. They 
found him about to sally out to the City with a state- 
ment of Mr. Field's property. He explained to them 
the reason of Jediah's sudden departure, and the nature 
of the errand which called him away. Esther asked 
leave to accompany the soliciter, and entered the cab 
at the door before he imderstood what she wanted. 

"Mr. Lawson," she said earnestly, "is there any 
difficulty in raising this money at such short notice P '* 

" I am afraid so." 

'* Tell me, is not my fortune availableP I am of 
âge.*' 

** Yes, decidedly." 
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" Then let me go to the Bank with you." 

" Miss Field, may I ask what you propose to do ? " 

** To pledge ail I hâve in the world to save my 
uncle's crédit. It will kill him if there is disaster 
at home, such as I hâve read of in the papers as 
occurring elsewhere." 

Mr. Lawson remained in thought for a few moments. 
" Yes/' he said, " it might break Mr. Field's heart, if 
he were compelled to suspend payment. I will take 
the responsibility of advising you to act on the noble 
impulse of your mind. The money will not be lost.'* 

" Whether it is lost or not is no matter to me ; I 
will give it ail with a glad heart. Do you think 
there will be sufficient." 

"Oh yes, more than enough. Thank God, you are 
very rich." 

" I do thank Him that I can do something to repay 
ail the love and kîndness my imcle has bestowed on 
me. 

The " Old Lady" who had been so cross and fretful 
in the moming wreathed her face in smiles when the 
young heiress whose name had been so long inscribed 
in her books presented herself in the Bank parlour. Mr. 
Lawson briefly explained the cause of the visit. Ledgers 
were referred to, and a copy of the " trust-deed," 
which had been wisely deposited with the Bank, was exa- 
mined. Mr. Lawson pledged himself to the fact that 
his companion was Esther Field and was of âge, and 
made a formai déclaration to that effect. A bland 
old gentleman looked in her honest eyes, and said he 
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had no doubt " it was ail right.'* He filled up a 
stamped transfer, and Esther signed it wîth a firm 
hand. It was arranged that two clerks from the Bank 
should be at Paddington wîth the money in bullion 
boxes and notes that evening, and wonld proceed in 
charge of it to Lauterdale. Then Esther walked eut 
as if she trod on air. Mr. Lawson dispatched a telegram 
to Lauterdale, informing Josiah Morris how the matter 
had been arranged ; and the poor cashier, who had 
been paying out money to depositors and creditors ail 
day, and was at his wits' end to provide for the morrow, 
nearly danced a Quaker hompipe when he read the 
Word s on the flimsy paper. 

Later in the day Josiah telegraphed to the Bank to 
retain half the loan in London to meet bills falling due, 
or retumed unpaid by defaulters. Esther went home 
that evening with Mrs. Somers, and in the same train 
rode the clerks with three hundred thousand pounds 
in their charge. Before midnight, it was safe in the 
vaults of the Dale House, and Jediah Field strained 
his nièce to his breast in the great hall, but could not 
speak for a long time. 

" Thou hast been indeed a blessing and a comfort, 
my sweet child,'* he sobbed at length. " Thou hast saved 
the business and the crédit of our house, and from 
henceforth ever jrthing is thine. This house, the estâtes, 
and the works, ail, ail are thine, — a small dominion, 
over which thou shalt be queen. Ay, and the Abbey 
too. The * prince* is hère and waits thee. He came 
back to us in our time of trouble, and enabled the 
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good Josiah to meet ail demanda until tlie sun went 
down. Corne, let us go and see him." 

Jediah led Esther, aU trembling on his arm, up the 
great staircase to the door of the library, which he 
opened and then closed behînd her. There sat Robert, 
readîng in the chair he used to occupy long ago, just 
as he had sat when Esther saîd her lessons by his side. 
He rose and ran to meet her, and folded her in his 
arms. There was no need for question or explauation. 
Jediah Field had settled ail that. Robert had accepted 
the sole conditioif as to taking the name of the old 
family, and the place of that other Robert as head of 
the great house, and Esther was still to be Esther 
Field. 

** And thou didst not forget," she said. " There, take 
back the kiss thou gavest me when thy promise was 
made." 

And now what more is there to write. I hâve no 
space for ail that Ruth has told me about the Dale and 
the Dale folk. It is sufficient to say that I saw around 
me,' during our walk, the évidence of the work of a great 
master, able and wiUing to govern his workmen with 
wisdom and imderstanding. The " old works " hâve been 
rebuilt on new and improved models, and stretch away 
down the valley to the Severn itself. There is not an 
old cottage, or an unhealthy one in the Dale. There 
are màny that are very pretty, with trim gardons round 
about them, and the smoke of the works is mostly 
consumed by improved furnaces. The workmen are 
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contented, sober, and diligent. TJnder the new System 
introduced by Robert Field they bave been practically 
made partners in tbe business, and participate in the 
profits witbout the power to interfère in the manage- 
ment, which he retains altogether in his own hands. 
He made it a condition of this concession that there 
should be no coercive " trades' union," but arranged to 
meet " delegates" from the workmen at fixed intervais, 
when aU complaints are investigated and adjusted. 
That other class of " delegate,'* whose business it îs to 
stir up strife, is imknown at Lauterdale. There are 
several "imions," instead of the dangerous and hostile 
Union which once existed. Amongst others, tiiere îs a 
" tempérance union,'' to which large nimibers of the 
men belong. Its président is Josiah Morris. He has 
retired from the financial concems of the business, and 
James Forster has taken his place. 

Thebanking business has been given up, as an élément 
of danger in so large a concem, but there is a " savings 
bank*' for the men. There are " co-operative societîes," 
and a "literary and musical society," which has its 
head-quarters in the new " Institute," — a noble building 
recently erected on the hillside. Lectures are delivered 
therein twice a week on scientific subjects connected 
with the processes in the works, and there are instructive 
and amusing entertainments for the people generally, 
and " technical classes" for the yoimg workmen. The 
évidence of this teaching is to be seen in the high- 
dass productions of the Lauterdale Company, for the 
old name is still preserved. The " Art works" of the 
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concern are known throughout the world, and tl^e artists 
are taught in the Dale School of Design. Robert 
Field leamed much of Art and manufactures during his 
travels on the Continent, and he has forgotten nothing 
of what he had previously leamed in the workshop 
at home. It is to such men we must look for the suc- 
cessful management of works. They are not easily 
found, but they are increasing in number. 

The raan who is responsible for the government of 
a nation, and the man who governs a community of 
workmen, should be a man of firmness and expérience, 
practically acquainted with the détails of each depart- 
ment. There is only one way to acquire such know- 
ledge. It is the way selected by Robert Field. He 
rules with a firm hand — ^firm, yet gentle. The men 
say that " he will stand no nonsense, but he will do 
no wrong, nor suffer it to be donc." He is careful in 
the sélection of subordinates, and will not allow them 
to tyrannize over the men. N either will he permit that 
greater tyranny which workmen are so apt to exercise 
over one another. He has judiciously introduoed " pièce 
work" into almost every branch of the business, and 
80 enabled the skilled and industrious " hands" to eam 
higher wages than they could otherwise obtain. He 
holds the helm of his vast business with a free hand, 
watching the ever-changing currents around hîm. The 
men look up to him as to a master who has their best 
înterests in his keeping, and know that they are as 
dear to him as his own. 

The " thrones of kings" are saidto be *'in the hearts 
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of the people." There is no reason that the security 
of a master's dominion, be ît great or smaU, should rest 
on any other fonndation. We cannot ail be masters. 
There hâve been "hewers of wood and drawers of 
water" in ail âges, and men of intellect hâve been set 
to rule over them. It wiU always be so. The " hewers" 
and "drawers" hâve often had a hard, bitter time of 
it. Now and then the rnlers hâve gone down before 
the uprising of the masses, but the great law has in- 
variably asserted itself, and the yoke has been reimposed 
with greater severity. It is the work of this âge to 
make it lighter,— to make it practically unfelt. To do 
this it is needAil to educate the masses, and to teach the 
masters also. I saw the other day that some one had 
stated before a Committee of the House of Gommons, 
*' that the more a workman was educated the less work 
he did." I believe that man requires to be taught him- 
self. I hâve asked Robert Field to give me his 
opinion on the proposition. He says "the man's a 
fool. The workman will do more work and better 
work, only it will be of a higher class ; but it is neces- 
sary to educate his heart as well as his mind, in 
order to make him happy and contented." I will 
add to this, that it is also needful that his master 
should be an educated master, with a large heart like 
Robert Field's. 

Jediah Field had not retired from active life at the 
date of my visit to Lauterdale. He coidd not live 
without something to do, and many useful works bear 
witness to the thoroughness of his converôion, and crown 
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the later years of his marvellously prolongea, life. He 
bas erected at his sole cost and charge a beautifdl 
" cottage hospital " for the treatment of injuries. He is 
a great ally of Mr. Dixon, and looks closely after the 
sanitary condition of the Dale. There is now a good 
and abundant water supply. The Lauter is no longer 
poUuted, and the réservoirs are décent pièces of water. 
Since his removal to the Abbey, Mr. Field has thrown 
open the grounds behînd the Dale House to the people, 
and also opened the muséum and library. He did this 
at the suggestion of Esther, who is never wearied in 
well-doing, although she has on her fair shoulders the 
weight of the govemment of the large establishment at 
the Abbey. I am reminded that I am invited to dîne 
there this evening, to meet a nxmiber of old friends be- 
fore I take my leave of them. There is a neat Kttle 
pony-carriage waiting at the foot of the Dale. It is 
Esther's own. Ruth takes the reins and whisks me 
away by the Severnside, and over the bridge at a sharp 
trot. Then we turn in at a wide gateway, which is 
always open, and sweep up a noble avenue of elm trees 
to the great portai of the fine old Abbey, which has been 
carefully restored throughout at a great cost. 

The abbot himself comes out to bid us welcome. 
What a contrast he is to the lazy fat abbots who once 
stood in that doorway, and counted the food oflferings 
of a half-starved priest-ridden people in the " good old 
times ! " There are no beggars at the gâte, because 
beggars are unknown on the estate, where once they 
swarmed in dirt and idleness. Robert Field's manly 
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grasp bas something in it that tells of health and 
nerve and strength. His ringing, cheerful voice 
gives confidence to the listener. His eye is clear 
and bright and gentle. There is about bim every- 
tbing tbat stamps one of naturels noblemen. He tums 
to Rutb, and pats ber on tbe sboulder, as a good 
girl wbo bas not allowed me to be lal^, and tben be 
leads tbe way and présents me to the " Lady of tbe 
Abbey *' witbin, and I stand still in silent admiration, 
and gaze upon tbe matured loveliness of Estber Field. 
Tbere is a pretty little Estber at ber knees, witb 
blue eyes and golden bair, and by-and-by a nurse 
brings in a lusty baby-boy wbo crows and is called 
Robert. A little old gentleman, witb tbin wbite 
bair, springs ligbtly from an easy-cbaîr and pinebes 
tbe baby's rosy cbeek. It is Jediab Field. I am told 
be is nearly eigbty years of âge, and is still in excel- 
lent bealtb. Soon we are ail assembled in tbe great 
dining-ball. Tbere are many guests. Tbe Rector of 
Lauterdale says grâce. It is not a long one. Silas 
Clayton sits opposite to bim, and will retum thanks 
later on at greater lengtb. He and tbe Rector are great 
friends, and bave " excbanged wives" for tbe présent 
bour. I leam tbat my old friend Patty Maltby is Mrs. 
Clayton. Rutb tells me tbat old Mrs. Maltby managed 
tbat some years ago. Tbey were married in cbnrcb by 
tbe Rector, and altbougb Mrs. Maltby would not enter 
tbe building, sbe looked in at tbe ceremony tbrougb 
tbe porcb door, and xmfortunately contracted a severe 
cold from tbe draugbt. Shortly afterwards tbe dear 
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old lady died very happy, and left the greater part of 
her money to lier daughter and Sîlas, Ruth says " they 
go about doing good .with it." Robert Field bas never 
forgotten bis fatber's frîend^ and Silas is a constant 
guest at tbe Abbey. Ruth points ont a pretty, dark- 
haired yoiing lady witb brigbt eyes. She tells me tbat 
is James Forster's wife and Mrs. Clajrton's daughter, 
tbe surviving child of tbe unfortunate miller, wbose 
cottage and garden tbey occupy, baving received botb 
as a gift from Jediab Field at tbe time of tbeir marriage. 
Mr. Forster bas gone to London witb bis good wife. 
He is a consulting engineer, and bas an office in Great 
George Street. Tbey often come down and stay at tbe 
Abbey, and be advises Robert about new macbinery 
and sucb tbings. Tbere are a number of otber per- 
sons présent wbose names escape me. Tbere are 
two of tbe Rector's daugbters. One of tbem is 
engaged to a barrister in London named Fred Law- 
son, wbose sister Lucy sits near Estbér, wbo is very 
fond of ber. Jediab Field and Josiab Morris bave 
dined at an earlier bour witb Mrs. Somers. Estber says 
" tbey prefer to do so, and it suits tbem better.'* Pre- 
sently sbe rises witb tbe otber ladies, and joins tbe old 
folks in tbe drawing-room. Tbe Rector and Silas 
discuss some project for anadditional scbool for infants, 
wbo are increasing in number, and Robert Field tells 
me some interesting facts about tbe works. He bas 
great ideas in bis bead, but tbey are not mature 
cnougb to be mentioned bere. His mind is always 
active ; bis motto is "progress." 
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In a little while we hear Esther's splendid voice 
singing a beautiful melody called " The Exile." We 
crowd round the drawing-room door, and listen with 
rapt sensés to the strains. When the song îs ended 
we ail go in and beg for another ; but Esther makes 
way for the Rector's daughters, who favour us with a 
duet. Esther and Lucy Lawson repeat the performance 
later on> and sing something in Italian, which they had 
practised together up in London. I am told that most 
of the ladies présent are to sing next evening at a con- 
cert in the Dale, and that many of the young work- 
men and their sisters hâve excellent, well-trained voices. 

Esther has presented three of the Dissenting chapels 
with good organs, and they use them ; but the leaders 
at Zion Chapel protest against innovations. The 
Wesleyan Methodists still hold their own at Lauterdale, 
as they do everywhere else, and are increasing in 
numbers. Robert Field is a good friend to them, and 
says he thinks " their religions System and teaching suits 
the working people better than any other." From my 
own Personal observation I am inclined to agrée with 
liim. The ministers hâve very much improved since 
the time of Mr. Slowman. The doctrine enunciated by 
the Rector of Lauterdale is practically the same as 
thîxt preached by his brother-in-law, only there is a 
ditl'crence in style, «uited to the tastes and habits of 
thought of their respective congrégations. Edward 
^faltby's discourses are said to convince the minds of 
his hearers; Silus Clayton's touch their hearts. A 
combinatiou uf the two would be perfection. Silas 
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has had a little " tiff '' with " the Conférence," and the 
Rector has had a small battle with the Bishop, both 
arising out of the same cause — the close intimacy and 
association of the two men in works of usefulness ; 
but Silas and the Rector are independent of "the 
powers that be/' and go on their way rejoicing in 
results. 

Edward Maltby has been a very " outspoken man'' 
ever since he made that speech in the new forge. He 
tells me that he has placed two of his sons in the works, 
and hopes they will grow to be men like Robert Field. 
He is dissatisfied with the Church to which he belongs, 
and says « it is being sapped by Eitualism and swaddled 
in the fantastic robes of Ecclesiastical Milliners." He 
hopes soon to see " a séparation," and thinks " one side 
must go over to Rome altogether, and that the other 
will embrace the Methodists." I wish his father were 
alive -to hear him say so ; but I hasten to change the 
subject, and venture to put a question to Jediah Field 
who is listening to the conversation with a smile on his 
sharp countenance like the " acid cynical smile" of old 
days. 

" What," I ask, " is the meaning of the word 
Esther ? " 

" It means a «^ar," he replies readily. " Esther is 
the ' star of Lauterdale ;' ail our lesser lights revolve 
round her. Josiah Morris hère will tell thee that it 
IS so. 

Josiah smiles and adds, " She shines on us by day 
and night, and never passes from our ' field of view." 
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The two old Quaker gentlemen chuckle over theîr 
little jokes, and pat each other on the knees. Jediak 
Field no longer reads " Hebrew with the points," and 
Josîah Morris has ceased from " star-gazing/' but 
still they both look on Esther with looks of love ; she 
is nearer and dearer to them than ever, standing 
there in her own home, the loveliest and best amongst 
a group of beautiful women. Presently the little 
circle opens, Esther approaches, and sweetly tells us it 
is time for prayers. A long retinue of servants file in 
and take their places round the room. There are old 
faces amongst them — sober-clad Quakers who used to 
wait in the Dale House, and hâve followed Jediah 
Field and their young mistress to the Abbey. The 
rest are Methodists and Church-goers. Robert Field 
reads a portion of the sublime " Sermon on the 
Mount,*' and then offers the simple offering of prayer, 
kneeling by the altar of his own hearth. He is the 
priest in his own household, and no man may take 
away his office. 

After this, the guests who live in the Dale take their 
leave ; the old people go to rest ; there is a long cozy 
chat around the fire. I am enabled to fill up the 
blanks in my story, and obtain materials enough to 
start another if ever my readers should wish . to hear 
more about Lauterdale. The old génération has 
passed or is passing away, a new and wiser génération 
has taken or is taking its place, but life is ever ftdl 
of interest to those who try to keep their hearts and 
minds &esh and young. 
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I was astonîslied to find how much Esther knew of 
the Dale folks. 

" I dwell among mine own people/' she saîd with 
sîmplîcity ; " they ail know me, and I think I know 
most of tliem very well ; that is how it îs. You hâve 
forgotten to înqnire about ' Ebba ;* come, and I will 
show hîm to you/' 

She led the way towards a glass shade on a marble 
table. There lay her great white Persian cat, looking 
life-like enough, only his eyes were of glaôs. 

"PoorEbbal" she said sadly, " he died when we 
were abroad. Ruth did ail she could for him, but he 
woidd not be comforted, and pined away." 

Next moming, after an early breakfast, Mrs. Field 
drove me over a portion of the fine estate, whilst hei» 
husband was away at the works. I was glad to hâve 
an opportunity of seeing more of her in the daylight. 
I observed that she still retains the quiet style of dress 
which characterises the " Friends," but only uses the 
famiKar " tl/ee'' and "thou'' when addressing her 
Uncle and Josiah Morris. Her Quaker associations 
had evidently impressed on her a beautiful simplicity 
of manners and language, combined with great deli- 
cacy and purity of thought. She has no ambition to 
take the place to which she is entitled amongst the 
ladies in the county. She tells me that Robert has 
declined to enter Parliament, talthough the votes of 
his own workmen alone would give him a large majo- 
rity. 
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** He bas no spare time," she savs, '^ and it wonld 
take him away from home." 

I ask if he is fond of hnnting. 

'* No ; somedmes he rides ont with me in the 
momings." 

" Does he préserve game ?" 

'' He is more anxious to préserve the lives of the 
workmen.** 

Whatever is done or left nndone is always some- 
thing of which she approves. 

And now it is time to say &rewell to Esther Field. 
I do so with regret. I feel that in thèse pages I hâve 
failed to portray the beauty of her charaeter, the 
goodness of her heart, the exquisite sweetness of her 
disposition, or the noble qualities of her mind. Rising 
like a star in the quiet vicarage at Lawley, shedding 
her sweet influence on the inmates of the Dale House ; 
— at tûnes obscured by clouds, but ever shining forth 
again with a pure light ; — ^beaming in the fiilness of 
her meridian splendour in her happy home, yet always 
the same gentle Esther — 

Esther the Beloved, Lady of the Abbey, 

QUEEN OF THE DaLE. 



the end. 
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